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Your Cuban Business 
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nature entrusted to our care. 
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NATIONWIDE BANKING AFFILIATIONS 


BUILDING UP *“‘COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS’’ 


HILE lacking in official confirmation, 
there is some economic logic in con- 
jectures now current in banking 

circles that community of interests and 
affiliations are being developed between the 
larger banks and trust companies of the 
United States which have nationwide rami- 
fications. The advent of the powerful 
Giannini interests of California in New York 
through purchase of control of the Bank of 
America, and the large holdings of the 
Bancitaly Corporation in the stocks of im- 
portant banks and trust companies of dif- 
ferent cities, serves as a suggestive back- 
ground for speculation as to nationwide 
banking groups. To offset this Giannini 
combination there are reports that some of 
the biggest banks of New York have made 
alliances with other banks and trust com- 
panies in California as well as with leading 
institutions in other financial centers of the 
country. 

While holding no brief for branch bank- 
ing, the fact is indisputable that branch 
banking is gaining headway in permissive 
states, despite the restraints incorporated 
in the McFadden amendments to the Na- 
tional Bank and Federal Reserve Acts. In 
some of the states where branch banking is 
prohibited by legislation or practice, there is 
discussion among banking interests favoring 
the modification of such limitations on the 





ground of economic and financial advantage. 
The creation of bank holding companies in 
a number of states has enabled banking 
groups to secure control of chains of banks 
without violating provisions of the state or 
federal laws. 

That powerful groups of banks and trust 
companies have developed “community of 
interest” which embrace leading cities of 
the entire country is unquestioned. This 
does not presume stock interest or control, 
but close banking, investment and corre- 
spondent relationships that might readily 
lead to closer alliances. It appears only 
logical that big banks like the National City 
and the Chase National of New York, for 
example, with nationwide correspondent 
and subsidiary investment connections, 
should lay the ground for self-protection 
against any group that may be building up 
a nucleus for countrywide chain of banks, 
either through holding corporations or stock 
acquisition. The same reasons which may 
prompt some of the big banks and trust 
companies of New York to establish com- 
munity of contact must obtain in the case 
of large interior institutions. The outcome 
is problematical, but there are not lacking 
prophetic voices among our best bankers 
that the trend is distinctly toward large 
banking alliances and units which compre- 
hend nationwide representation and service. 
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The principles and experience of federal 
banking as well as the history of banking 
in England, Canada and other countries, 
point the way to constant development of 
coordination. The correspondent relation- 
ship between banks has been materially 
weakened by the functions assumed by the 
Federal Reserve banks. Transfer of cer- 
tain correspondent services to the Federal 
Reserve banks has given emphasis, rather 
than preémpted the need for banking com- 
bination which goes beyond geographical 
or state limitations. 
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BANK MERGERS AND GROWTH 
OF BRANCH BANKING 


TATISTICAL returns since the Mc- 
Fadden amendments became effective 

show conclusively that the processes 
of merger, branch banking and centraliza- 
tion of banking control, are continuing with 
possibly increasing momentum. Suspen- 
sions as well as the tentative agreement 
among state banking authorities to put the 
lid on new banking promotions and also 
to merge banks in smaller towns, contribute 
largely to the decrease in total number of 
banks and trust companies operating in the 
United States. During the first six months 
of the present year there were 185 new 
banks and trust companies organized as 
compared with decrease of 375 through 
merger and with record of over 250 bank 
suspensions during the same period. 

These figures do not take into account 
the large number of banking institutions 
which have been brought under holding 
company or investment trust control. Just 
at this time the Pacific Northwest is in the 
grip of the banking holding company pro- 
moters. Insofar as these bank holding com- 
pany enterprises were carried on for the 
purpose of creating speculative activity, the 
movement has received a distinct setback 
as a result of the deflation in bank stock 
values and heavy losses sustained by 
margin-holders of bank holding corporation 
shares. However, in various cities and 
sections of the country the bank holding 
corporation idea has taken strong root. It 
is estimated that some 2000 banking units 
are members of chain banking or holding 
corporation groups. 

One development of branch banking is 
the organization of banks under state char- 


ter which have no membership in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and therefore not sub- 
ject to the restraints of the McFadden 
amendments. One such state bank in 
California has acquired numerous branches 
since the McFadden law went into effect 
and commands resources of over $200,000,- 
000. It will thus be seen that while the 
federal law has estopped member banks 
from expanding branch operations beyond 
defined limits, the urge towards branch 
banking finds outlet through other channels. 
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ECONOMY IN BRANCH BANK 
OPERATION 


ITH the enactment of the McFadden 
W bill and the rapid expansion of branch 
banking in permissible states, the 
question of economy in operation of branches 
acquires general interest. There are two 
very distinctive methods, each claiming su- 
perior merits. There is the unit branch 
where practically all of the functions and 
facilities of the main office are duplicated in 
miniature, so to speak. This type strives to 
overcome the prejudice that branches are 
impersonal and subject to dictation from 
headquarters, particularly in regard to loans 
and matters that affect local or neighbor- 
hood interests. In Cleveland the trust com- 
panies have developed the so-called “neigh- 
borhood” type of branches, which, although 
maintaining close coordination with the 
parent institution, is nevertheless governed 
on the principle of serving first the particular 
needs of the locality from which deposits 
and business are absorbed. In California, 
another method has been adopted of pro- 
viding local advisory boards whose duty it 
is to study and foster locality requirements. 
From the standpoint of economy of 
operation the question resolves itself more 
directly into systems of bookkeeping and 
accounting. Most branches have their own 
bookkeeping and accounting staffs with 
daily or periodical reports to headquarters 
or liason officers. Increasing attention, how- 
ever, is being directed to the plan of keeping 
all records in the main office, which is made 
possible by the use of automatic and electric 
transmission machines. This obviates the 
need for separate accounting forces and 
judging from favorable comment, it is not 
unlikely that this system will command in- 
creasing favor. 
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CONTROL OVER EXCESSIVE 
INTEREST PAYMENTS 


MONG the most frequently encoun- 
tered causes for the numerous bank 
failures which have cast an unfavor- 

able reflection upon American banking 
standards in the last six or seven years, is 
that of excessive payment of interest on 
savings and time deposits. Various volun- 
tary plans have been employed to eliminate 
this evil, but with slight success. Now 
comes the announcement that a number of 
bank surpervisors or commissioners in Mid- 
dle Western states have taken the bull by 
the horns and have promulgated official or- 
ders against excessive interest and estab- 
lishing maximum rates. In Minnesota the 
Banking Commissioner has instructed all 
state banks and trust companies that on 
and after July 1, 1928, they are prohibited 
from paying more than four per cent on 
savings deposits or on certificates of deposit. 
In Kansas, the Bank Commissioner has 
likewise issued an official order directing 
that all banks under his jurisdiction shall 
pay not more than three per cent on savings. 
The legal authority of state banking 
supervisors making such prohibitory rulings 
on excessive interest payments, appears to 
be well recognized. In Minnesota the com- 
missioner fortified himself in advance with 
an opinion from the Attorney-General of 
the state, which stated in effect that “if 
you determine that a given rate cannot be 
legitimately paid by banks in general, then 
a general order may be made prohibiting 
the payment in the future of such excessive 
rate.” In view of the fact that investments 
in liquid securities which are essential to 
sound banking conduct are bringing yields 
lower than the rate of interest paid by many 
bankers on savings or time funds, the action 
of the Minnesota and Kansas banking de- 
partments may properly be urged upon the 
attention of other state banking authorities. 

fo fe ee 
PAYMENT OF SALARIES AND 
WAGES BY CHECK 


HE plan of paying employees by check 
instead of by cash is gaining favor 
rapidly, especially among large cor- 
porations, manufacturing concerns and busi- 
ness establishments. This fact is estab- 
lished by surveys recently conducted by 
the American Bankers Association among 


banks and by the policyholders service 
bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which has just set forth the re- 
sults of an inquiry conducted among fifty 
large firms and corporations which have 
adopted check payment. 

Banks and trust companies should have 
no hesitation in urging check payment upon 
their customers who are employers of labor. 
There are two major reasons from the bank- 
ing standpoint, namely, the elimination of 
holdups, robberies and the frequent kill- 
ing or wounding of bank messengers and, 
secondly, the opportunities of establishing 
contact with salaried people and wage- 
earners who might otherwise have no busi- 
ness dealings with banks. The objection 
that often such check payments entail cost 
and additional labor upon banks can be 
readily met by negotiating with employing 
firm to either maintain compensating bal- | 
ances or to pay a reasonable fee. Many of — 
the firms now paying by checks have shown 
their readiness to make such arrangements. 

The survey made among fifty firms shows 
that in their experience the payment of 
wages by check has reduced hazard, elimi- 
nated temptation to theft, afforded economy 
in payment, encouraged thrift and rarely 
resulted in forgery with loss to the banks 
covered by surety. In all but two states it 
is definitely legal or subject to authoriza- 
tion to pay employees by check. The prin- 
cipal difficulty in putting the plan in opera- 
tion comes from employees. This drawback 
has been overcome by corporations first 
arranging to pay by check only those em- 
ployees who expressed a desire or willing- 
ness to accept this arrangement. As in the 
case of the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the number of employees taking ad- 
vantage of the offer was fairly large at first, 
and each week thereafter the number in- 
creased so that the cash payment was 
abandoned without any dissenting voices. 
Inducements are also made by means of 
special arrangements with banks, such as 
payment of checks at convenient hours for 
cashing or depositing checks. The reason 
for banks getting behind this movement, 
aside from the opportunities of securing 
new accounts or encouraging savings, is 
that payroll robberies and assaults upon 
messengers have shown no decrease, de- 
spite elaborate precautions. 
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PERPETUATING THE PRINCIPAL 
OF ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


HOULD endowment trust funds be 
perpetuated as to principal for unborn 

future generations, or shall such 
funds be made available, both as to prin- 
cipal and income, for constructive work 
during the present generation? That is 
a question which frequently confronts fidu- 
ciaries and is puzzling to those who are 
shaping the policies of Community Trusts 
or Foundations which have been established 
in various cities. In observing the practice 
of handling charitable, educational or kin- 
dred funds, it will be found that some of 
the Community Trusts encourage perpetu- 
ation of principal and employ only income 
for research, survey and other work having 
for its object the building up of community 
movements or public welfare projects for 
the future. Other community trusts, of 
which the Permanent Charity Fund of Bos- 
ton, under which the Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company is trustee, observes the 
policy of conserving principal but at the 
same time devoting income to present or 
emergency needs. 


Some very interesting conclusions as to 
perpetuation of endowment funds is con- 
tained in a letter which was recently trans- 
mitted by Julius Rosenwald, the well-known 
philanthropist of Chicago, in giving an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 to the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, which is established “for the welfare 


of mankind.” Mr. Rosenwald stipulates 
that the entire fund, both principal and 
interest, shall be expended within twenty- 
five years of his death. He says: 

“My experience is that trustees control- 
ling large funds are not only desirous of 
conserving principal, but often in favor of 
adding to it from surplus income. I am 
not in sympathy with this policy of perpetu- 
ating endowments and believe that more 
good can be accomplished by expending 
funds as trustees find opportunities for 
constructive work than by storing up large 
sums of money for long periods of time. 

“By adopting a policy of using the fund 
within this generation we may avoid these 
tendencies toward bureaucracy and a formal 
or perfunctory attitude toward the work 
which almost inevitably develops in organi- 
zations which prolong their existence indefi- 
nitely. Coming generations can be relied 
upon to provide for own needs as they arise.” 
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INSURANCE PROTECTION ON 
INSTALLMENT SALES 
SYSTEM whereby life insurance 

acts as a safeguard for all installment 
sales has been successfully applied 

in Great Britain, according to advices just 
received by Bankers Trust Company of 
New York from its British Information 
Service. One of the essentials of install- 
ment—or as it is called in England, hire- 
purchase-transactions, is that the seller 
shall retain an interest in the goods until 
they are finally paid for. If, in the mean- 
time, the goods are destroyed by fire or some 
other accident, both seller and buyer are 
covered by the insurance on the goods. 
However, while most folks have overcome 
the old-fashioned prejudice against buying 
on anything but a cash basis, Bankers Trust 
Company’s informant believes that there 
remains in the back of a man’s mind, the 
fear that he may not survive to complete 
his contract; the risk may be small, but he 
does not like the idea of leaving others to 
finish paying for what he has bought. At 
the same time the death of the purchaser 
puts the selling firm in a position they would 
rather avoid, since they profit by what is 
paid rather than by what is returned. 

To get over this difficulty, chiefly on 
behalf of the buyer, many British firms are 
now taking out life assurance policies on the 
lives of all their installment purchasers, and 
giving these free to their customers. The 
policy is taken out for an amount equal to 
the full amount of the installments due and 
remains in force until the end of the con- 
tract. From the insurance point of view 
the risk is a diminishing one; as each in- 
stallment paid lessens the liability. For this 
reason the premiums are very small. For 
instance, it is possible to obtain a policy for 
£100, the installments being spread over 
12 months, for a premium of 10s. The in- 
surance companies are compelled to charge 
a uniform rate for everyone—up to an age 
limit usually of 55—taking their chance of 
securing sufficient business to average out 
the ages. There is no medical examination 
and no elaborate procedure whatever, the 
object being to make everything subservient 
to the main business of selling the goods, 
with insurance doing its part as unob- 
trusively as possible. The system has 
worked out successfully from both the sales 
and insurance standpoint. 
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URGE FOR INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY REFORM 


ROWING out of post-war experiences, 
there arises discussion of various 

plans for managed currencies, greater 
economy in use of gold as the standard of 
value, elasticity of currencies, and revision 
of legal reserves. Some of these schemes 
are obviously foredoomed to failure. The 
war, however, has upset many hoary old 
conventions and fixed ideas. It has revealed 
that central note issue and reserve banking 
have not yet become an exact science. Pro- 
posals which would have been regarded not 
so long ago as rank monetary heresy are 
now seriously debated in parliamentary and 
high banking circles which strike at the very 
heart of preconceptions as to the relation of 
gold to note issue, to currency, price levels 
and the functions of credit. Voices are 
raised abroad as to fixed limitations and 
which attribute American prosperity in 
large measure to the broader principles of 
authority and flexibility in both currency 
and bank credit which repose in the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

Internal dissensions, possibilities of war- 
fare and ungovernable as well as uncertain 
factors which control price trends, render 
impractical such schemes as “managed cur- 
rency,” the “compensated dollar plan,” 
and concerted management on the part of 
Central banks to stabilize gold prices. One 
of the most interesting suggestions advanced 
is that the Gold Settlement Fund estab- 
lished at Washington and which has func- 
tioned so admirably in facilitating gold set- 
tlements between Federal Reserve districts, 
might be employed in economizing interna- 
tional gold movements. This fund works 
admirably as confined to domestic settle- 
ments, because there can be no war between 
the states. It fails to meet international re- 
quirements because such guarantee cannot 
be secured between nations. Much more 
to the purpose in conserving gold and creat- 
ing free channels for the flow of international 
credits and exchange, is a consistent develop- 
ment of the policy of voluntary coopera- 
tion which has characterized relations be- 
‘tween the Federal Reserve and Central 
banking abroad. Such policy does not call 
for any additional legislative authority and 
can be fostered by conference and free inter- 
change of information as a basis for con- 
structive adjustments. 
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OBLIGATIONS OF INDIVIDUAL 
FIDUCIARY 


INQUESTIONABLY there has been a 
disposition on the part of many per- 
sons to regard a designation as exec- 
utor under a will as being in the nature 
of an honorary tribute and vote of confi- 
dence to be conferred upon one’s wife or 
esteemed friend without reference to the 
nature of the obligations involved, the 
heavy burdens imposed, or the ability of 
the designee to discharge such obligations 
effectively, expeditiously, and with a mini- 
mum of wear and tear upon such appointee. 
It remains for an occasional court decision 
to point out that executors are named for 
the specific purpose of representing the 
estate in the settlement thereof and cannot 
avoid the duties which such settlement 
may give rise to, however onerous and 
difficult they may be. 

In estate of Roland C. Miles, decided by 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
on June 11, 1928, the executrix ob- 
jected to being made a party to a redeter- 
mination of income taxes due from the de- 
cedent for several years prior to his death, 
on the ground that such duties did not 
devolve upon her as executrix. The Board, 
however, held differently and, in deciding 
that she, as personal representative of the 
deceased, was charged with the payment of 
all debts whether in the form of taxes or any 
other kind of obligation, said, in part: 

“She is the personal representative of the 
deceased taxpayer, and as such she stands 
in his shoes. She represents him in the 
settlement of his estate; in the collection 
of all that is due it, and in the payment of 
all his obligations. As such, it was her duty 
not only to return the income of the estate, 
but also all the income of her testator 
which he had not returned. . . . She has the 
right to recover any overpayments of de- 
cedent’s taxes, and she is under obligations 
to pay all his taxes which remain unpaid. 

“In fact, she is what the term ‘personal 
representative’ imports—the representative 
of her deceased husband in all matters that 
pertain to his liabilities and to his estate. 
She is his iadem persona. (Matter of Mar- 
tin, 144 New York, Supp. 174.) Not only 
is she the representative of decedent, but 
she is also the representative of those who 
have claims against his estate, including 
the Government.” 
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WHEN TRUST MAY BE 
REVOKED 
NDER the New York statute a trust 
of personalty may he revoked by the 
creator upon the consent of all per- 
sons heneficially interested. This was the 
text of a recent decision by the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court 
in Whittemore vs. Equitable Trust Co. 
Three of the plaintiffs had executed and 
delivered to defendant, as trustee, a trust 
indenture providing that the trustee should 
hold certain personal property and pay the 
income to one of the plaintiffs (not a party 
to the indenture), for her life and after 
her death to her husband (one of the set- 
tlors) for his life. Upon the death of the 
survivor the principal of the trust was to 
be paid by the three settlors in equal shares, 
provided that if any of them should not 
then be living his or her share of the prin- 
cipal should be paid over as he or she by 
last will and testament might appoint, or 
“in default of such appointment to such per- 
son or persons, and in such shares, interests 
and proportions as the same would have 
been distributable if such deceased settlor 
had been the owner thereof at the time of 
his or her death and had died intestate.” 
The first life beneficiary was still alive, but 
the second life estate had been terminated 
by the death of the husband of the first 
life beneficiary. The settlors had executed 
a written instrument directing trustee to 
transfer principal of trust to the settlors. 
The court held that the trust in question 
had been revoked and the plaintiffs were 
entitled to judgment awarding them im- 
mediate possession of the property com- 
prizing the principal of the trust. Section 
23 of the New York Personal Property Law 
provided that ‘‘upon the written consent” 
of all the persons beneficially interested in 
a trust in personal property . . . the creator 
of such trust may revoke the same... . 
The trust was terminated within the mean- 
ing of this statute, since the plaintiffs were 
the only persons beneficially interested 
therein. The court said that there were 
therefore no persons now existing, save the 
plaintifis, who had any rights under the 
deed of trust. After the death of the re- 
maining life beneficiary there never could 
be any such persons other than the ap- 
pointees of the settlors, except by the vol- 
untary act of the settlors, and the settlors 
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had united in this request of the revocation 
of the trust. In default of such appoint- 
ment the property was to go to the next of 
kin of the settlors, which left the reversion 
and thus the whole estate in those who were 
seeking the revocation of the trust. 


, 
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LIABILITY OF EXECUTOR 


HE Supreme Court of Appeals of 
Virginia, in the case of Cooke’s 
Administrator, e¢ al., vs. Loyall, 
passed upon the question of a bank to re- 
place funds deposited in executor’s indi- 
vidual account by checks drawn as executor. 
The action was brought by certain ad- 
ministrators to recover sums embezzled by 
the executor under a forged will. The execu- 
tor had qualified as the executor named in 
the will and had embezzled the funds of the 
estate on deposit with a bank. This fund 
was withdrawn from this bank by two 
checks payable to defendant bank signed 
by the executor as such. When collected, 
the proceeds from these two checks were 
placed to the credit of defendant bank and 
appropriated by him. 

The plaintiffs claimed the defendant 
bank was liable because of its knowledge 
that the fund involved was a fiduciary fund 
and that it was the bank’s duty to place this 
fund to the credit of the executor in his 
fiduciary, and not in his individual capacity. 
No fraudulent participation in the illegal 
disbursement by the executor was charged 
against defendant, nor was it claimed that 
the bank received any part of the funds as 
payment of any debt to it. 

The court held that plaintiffs could not 
recover. The court said that the burden 
was on plaintiffs to establish fraud upon the 
part of the defendant in honoring the checks 
of the executor or to show that it derived 
a pecuniary benefit from its dealings with 
him. This burden it refused to assume 
when it failed to allege fraud or receipt of 
pecuniary benefit. Held, further, that the 
fact that the checks bore some indicia of 
trusteeship did not of itself constitute the 
defendant bank an inquisitor whose duty 
it was to inquire into the private affairs of 
a depositor to ascertain whether he was 
acting in an honest or dishonest manner. 
Defendant had a right to assume that as 
between the executor and the estate, the 
checks represented a bona fide transaction. 
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RULING ON TRANSFERS IN 
CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH 


HE Treasury Department has issued 
a new rulings amending the regulations 


interpreting and providing for the 
administration of the federal estate tax law 
with respect to “transfers in contemplation 
of death.” The regulations affected are 63 
and 68 as to the estates of persons who died 
before February 26, 1926, and also amends 
Regulation 70 as to the estates of persons 
dying after that date. 

The purpose and effect of these amend- 
ments is to make it plain that the estate 
tax applies only to such transfers in con- 
templation of death as have been made or 
shall be made since September 8, 1916, 
when the first revenue law went into effect. 
The old Regulations declared that except 
bona fide sales for adequate consideration 
all transfers of property made by a decedent 
at any time of a value of $5,000 or more and 
constituting a material part of a decedent’s 
property must be reported by his executor 
or administrator for taxation, or must be 
disclosed in the estate tax return even 
though the executor or administrator did 
not consider them taxable as “transfers in 
contemplation of death.” The amended 
regulations substitute for the words ‘‘at any 
time” the words “subsequent to Sept. 8, 1916.” 
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DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 


N a recent public address on “Indi- 
vidual Service,” Mr. John S. Rossell, 
president of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Del., gave utterance to 
the sense of public duty which needs to be 
particularly emphasized at a time like this 
when the political destiny and the morals of 
the nation lie within the individual deci- 
sions of our citizens. Mr. Rossell looks be- 
yond the clamor or claims of partianship 
in appraising the obligations of American 
voters. He has mainly in mind the apathy 
of voters, which has become more and more 
manifest in Presidental elections. 

Of the 62,000,000 potential voters in the 
United States scarcely one-half exercised 
their ballot privilege at the last Presidential 
election. It is well to bear in mind also 
that the election this year not only embraces 
choice of President and Vice-president, but 
also 39 governors of states, 32 United States 
Senators, and 435 members of the national 
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House of Representatives, members of state 
legislatures, and thousands of county and 
municipal officers. The duties of citizen- 
ship this year, therefore, impose a profound 
obligation upon the American people to 
give conscientious consideration to the can- 
didates, the issues of the campaign and to 
bring home the mandate that laws of the 
nation and the state must be uncompromis- 
ingly enforced. 
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NEW CALL LOAN REGULATIONS 


N a further effort to check the wave 
of stock speculation which has run 
unabated in spite of warnings from 
the banking fraternity, and frequent in- 
creases in the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rate, and in order to place some check upon 
the volume of corporate funds now finding 
employment in the call money market, 
where they have proved to be beyond the 
reach of the authorities regulating the flow 
of credit into speculative fields, the New 
York Clearing House Association has pro- 
mulgated new rules regulating the handling 
of call loans by its members for the account 
of others. The new rules become effective 
on September Ist. 

The present requirement that clearing 
house banks make a service charge of five 
per cent of the interest of such loans when 
made for the account of out-of-town banks 
remains undisturbed. However, for all 
other loans the rate is increased to one- 
half of one per cent per annum upon the 
face amount of the loan. Furthermore, 
no loan may be handled unless the amount 
be one hundred thousand dollars or mul- 
tiples thereof. 

At the same time, in an effort to keep 
these large amounts of corporate funds tu 
the banks, where they will be under the 
control of the Federal Reserve, the schedule 
of interest rates paid on out-of-town de- 
posits was increased from one and three- 
quarters per cent to two per cent; on other 
accounts from two to two and one-half 
per cent, and on time funds from two and 
one-half to three and one-half per cent. 
It remains to be seen what effect these 
changes will have upon the problem of 
corporate call loans, which has caused con- 
siderable concern to the banking fraternity. 
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DANGEROUS ELEMENT IN CALL 
LOAN MARKET 


OL. LEONARD P. AYRES of the 
Cleveland Trust Company directs 
attention to the vulnerable situation 
in speculative and call loan markets created 
by corporations and individuals which send 
their surplus funds to be employed tempo- 
rarily in the call loan market in Wall street. 
The danger in this practice lies in the fact 
that it is beyond the control of Federal 
Reserve policy, and with increase in call 
rates the corporations and individuals hav- 
ing surplus funds are prompted to withdraw 
their deposits from banks and trust com- 
panies and employing such funds on call 
at attractively higher than interest rates on 
deposits. Colonel Ayres states that this 
practice has attained proportions and is 
charged with such serious possibilities of 
future danger that a change in New York 
banking policy is clearly needed. The cau- 
tion receives emphasis from the fact that 
while the recent increases in Federal Re- 
serve discount rates have had the effect 
of banks and trust companies reducing their 
loans to brokers, the loans made on the 
Street in behalf of corporations and indi- 
viduals has shown no similar response to 
Federal Reserve restraints. 

Commenting on the general credit out- 
look for the second half of the year, Col. 
Ayres says: ‘‘As we pass into the second 
half of 1928 we appear to be leaving a period 
in which credit has vigorously sought em- 
ployment, and entering one in which enter- 
prises must compete for credit. The out- 
look is changed, and it is one to which we 
have become unaccustomed. The stock 
market has become a great national bet 
against the continuation of high interest 
rates, and since the Federal Reserve authori- 
ties can hardly reverse their present policies 
until the excessive use of credit for specula- 
tion has been terminated, the decision will 
probably be against the stock market. If 
interest rates must remain high much 
longer business will probably suffer as a 
result. Already there has been a sharp re- 
duction in the flotation of new bond issues. 
This means that new construction that 
would have been begun, and purchases of 
new equipment that would have been made 
in the months just ahead, have been de- 
ferred.” 
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RECONCILING STATE AND FED- 
ERAL TRUST ADMINISTRATION 


iT 


HE time has arrived in the operation 

of trust departments by national 
banks and by trust companies as.well 
as by state banks, when all conflicting 
points of supervision, of law and adminis- 
tration, as between federal and state au- 
thorities should be either amicably or 
judicially adjusted. It may be unfortunate 
from the standpoint of the highest possible 
development of corporate fiduciary service, 
that the power to conduct trust business has 
been given such wide latitude. The tend- 
ency has become to render trust service less 
distinctive and when we see so many insti- 
tutions launching into this field without 
proper equipment, experience, or under- 
standing as to its responsibilities and 
hazards, there is also the danger of a lower- 
ing of the general average in quality of 
fiduciary performance. This problem will 
doubtless right itself in course of time and 
as the men of high concept and sense of 
duty in trust department work, unite their 
influence and efforts to maintain the highest 
possible standards of administration. 

To effect reconcilement between federal 
and state authorities as to methods of 
supervision, as to whether state or federal 
laws and regulations shall prevail, calls for 
a somewhat more wholesome attitude than 
has been manifested thus far. The Federal 
Reserve Board, particularly since the 
McFadden amendments, has persisted in 
its position to holding that federal laws and 
regulations are controlling upon national 
bank conduct of trust departments, even 
when they are in contravention of state or 
local laws and rulings. On the other hand, 
the variety of trust codes in the different 
states and the fact that in some state juris- 
dictions the laws are still very lax as to 
trust department powers and regulation, 
would seem to justify the Federal Reserve 
officials in trying to adhere to uniform 
federal provisions. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that within the last few years the 
tendency of courts as well as of supervisory 
authorities has been to secure harmony. 

One of the most serious of remaining 
difficulties is the question of absorption of 
trust departments of trust companies by 
national banks by means of merger or con- 
solidations. This difficulty was brought to 
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the fore in the Atlantic National Bank case 
some months ago when the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts denied the right of the 
national bank to account in a trusteeship 
on behalf of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company which it had absorbed. The 
court characterized the national bank as a 
stranger to the record and vested with no 
greater authority to make the accounting 
than any other trustee de son tort. 

The difficulty was further emphasized re- 
cently when the same court passed upon the 
application of the Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank to account on behalf of the Mer- 
chants National Bank which had merged 
with the Fitchburg Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, under the charter of the national 
bank, but changing the name to Worcester 
County National Bank. The application 
was granted on the ground that the new 
national bank was really the old institution 
acting under the original charter with only 
the name changed. “How ever, in a lengthy 
dictum the court questioned the authority 
of Congress in the McFadden Bill to decree 
that national banks absorbing state institu- 
tions shall have authority to succeed to all 
of the trust designations of the former state 
institution as fully as though the national 
bank had been originally designated. 

The court sharply challenged the right of 
Congress to decree what legal persons the 
courts of Massachusetts must recognize in 
probate courts and intimated that that 
provision was unconstitutional and an un- 
warranted invasion of the prerogatives of 
state tribunals. Only enabling legislation 
in the states which have not already granted 
to national banks the right to function in 
fiduciary designations of state institutions 
they have absorbed will prevent this ques- 
tion from ultimately coming before the 
United States Supreme Court. 
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CONFUSING INVESTMENT 
TRUSTS WITH TRUST 
FUNCTIONS 


N view of the large number and variety 

of corporations organized to engage 
in investment business for their own 
account and styling themselves ‘“‘Investment 
Trusts,” it appears necessary that trust 
companies should take steps to arrest the 
public confusion or misapprehension which 
results from such use of the word “Trust” 
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by enterprises which have no analogy and 
are not operating under the same systems 
of legislative protection and responsibility 
as attaches to trust company service. 
This is particularly true because the des- 
ignation “investment trust” has come to be 
rather loosely applied to groups, companies 
and corporations where the use of the 
word “‘trust’’ is plainly a misnomer. Like- 
wise, organizations have come into the field 
in growing number which exercise broad pow- 
ers and engage in big risks because of the lack 
of legislative control or state supervision. 
The Trust Company Section of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association has taken cog- 
nizance of this situation. At its recent an- 
nual meeting resolutions were adopted call- 
ing attention to erroneous and misleading 
designation of ‘Investment Trusts;” that 
such corporations assume no trusts within 
the legal acceptance of the word, and not 
subject to the protective and strict regula- 
tions which govern trust companies and 
banks. The resolution further reads: 


“That the Trust Company Section of the 
California Bankers Association in conven- 
tion assembled disapprove in principle such 
designation of such securities and request the 
Commissioner of Corporations of the State 
of California to adopt such regulations and 
take such action as may be deemed expedient 
or adequate to prevent confusion and misun- 
derstanding in the mind of the public, and re- 
quire that such securities be publicly offered 
and advertised under such name or designa- 
tion as shall truly reflect their nature and legal 
classification.” 

Not only as to confusion of title, but also 
in protecting the public against the sale of 
securities by the so-called investment trusts 
which have little in common with bona fide 
organizations, California has set an ex- 
ample that is praiseworthy in view of the 
fact that none of the states have as yet 
passed any measures to exercise control over 
various types of investment trusts. Some 
months ago the State Corporation Commis- 
sioner of California issued rulings which 
limits the sale of stock or obligations of in- 
vestment trusts in that state, requiring also 
complete statements of methods of opera- 
tion and financing as well as other desirable 
information. 

Another valuable contribution on the sub- 
ject of investment trusts comes from a 
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special committee appointed by the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce which has 
presented a report describing investment 
trust development, advisable regulations, 
and recognizing also the important place of 
legitimate investment trust operation in the 
financial structure of the nation. The rec- 
ommendation is made that the most effec- 
tive public protection is to be secured 
through regulation from state securities 
commissions instead of statutory law. 
oo 


TAXATION UNDER GENERAL 
POWER OF APPOINTMENT 


N important decision affecting the 
taxability of property passing under 
a general power of appointment was 
handed down recently by the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, in the case of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co. vs. McCaughn. 

One John C. Bullitt, who died in 1902, 
had set up a trust under his will for the bene- 
fit of his seven children, which trust was 
to endure throughout the lives of all of his 
grandchildren then in being and for twenty- 
one years thereafter. The will also granted 
powers of appointment to the seven chil- 
dren which the Orphans’ Court construed as 
giving to each of them the power to appoint 
one-seventh of the entire estate, exercisable 
by deed or will, with the disposition of the 
income taking effect in possession on the 
death of tre donee and the disposition of the 
principal taking effect in possession on the 
termination of the trust. 

One of the children, Therese L. Coles, died 
leaving a will under which she exercised the 
power of appointment by giving to her 
granddaughter, Elizabeth Therese Tyler, 
the income for her life, and thereafter to the 
person said granddaughter should appoint 
by will, and the principal to such persons as 
the granddaughter should by will appoint, 
to take effect at the termination of the trust. 

Because of this exercise of the appoint- 
ment tke Collector of Internal Revenue in- 
cluded one-seventh portion of John C. 
Bullitt’s trust estate in the gross estate of 
Therese L. Coles in computing the Federal 
Estate tax due from said estate. The tax 
was paid under protest and this action was 
brought to secure a refund. 

The executors of Mrs. Coles’ estate relied 
strongly on the point that the Federal Estate 
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tax was intended to reach only such prop- 
erty passing by power of appointment as 
constitutes a part of the donee’s estate or 
assets for the benefit of creditors, whereas 
in Pennsylvania such property is beyond 
the reach of creditors. The Court held, 
however, that Congress had the authority, 
which it exercised by the provisions of the 
Revenue Act, to tax any transmission of 
property effected by death, even though 
by the law of the decedent’s domicile such 
property was not part of his estate. The 
contention that the appointment was not 
taxable because there was no power in the 
decedent to convey a fee susceptible of im- 
mediate enjoyment was held to be imma- 
terial. The power was a general one within 
the meaning of the statute and its exercise 
conveyed all beneficial interest in the prop- 
erty. Therefore, it was taxable as a part 
of the estate of the person conveying such 
beneficial interest. 


CLIENTS PREFERENCES IN 
DRAFTING WILLS 


ERHAPS the most persistent objec- 
tion voiced by lawyers against trust 


companies is the matter of drafting 
wills. Most of the trust companies of the 
country have decided the matter by refer- 
ring all requests from clients as to actual 
drawing of wills or legal documents to their 
lawyers. There are some exceptions, but 
the number is steadily growing less. In 
Cleveland, for example, we see the local 
bar association and a committee of trust 
officers getting together on an agreement 
which goes far toward establishing perma- 
nently sound relations. 


There is a point in the discussion of this 
subject which has been generally lost sight 
of. It is brought out in an editorial which 
recently appeared in the Cleveland Press 
and which discusses the maintenance of 
legal departments by trust companies and 
lawyers who are skilled and experienced in 
the legal as well as administrative require- 
ments appertaining to wills and the creation 
of trusts. The editorial concludes by saying 
that the desire of the client should control 
and that he should be open to get the kind 
of service, that of personal lawyer or of legal 
department, whichever he desires. 








ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 


AN ESSENTIAL FACTOR IN BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL INTEGRITY 


JAMES G. SMITH, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Economics, Princeton University 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


Dr. Smith is author of the volume, “The Development of Trust 


Companies in the United States,’ and in the preparation of this work he had opportunity 


to study the innumerable ramifications of trust service. 


He pictures the trust company 


as coordinating specialized services which formerly were separately performed by business 


houses, lawyers and banks. 


He also discusses the economic contributions of trust service 


as conservator of private property, as clearing house of equities, stabilizer of investment 


and stabilizer of enterprise.) 


T is the purpose of this article to present 

an analysis of the position occupied by 

the trust company in the social and eco- 
nomic structure of the United States. New 
ground is being broken in such an attempt, 
and there are no authorities with which to 
compare this interpretation of the economic 
aspects of trust company services. However, 
there is much suggestive material scattered 
here and there in trust company literature. 


Trust Company Services in the Realm of 
Economic Activity 

There are two great factors of production 
—the material factor which consists of those 
things and forces contributed by Nature, and 
the human factor which consists of man’s 
activities in his efforts to gratify desire ov 
promote welfare. These human activities 
support each other and are predicated by 
the existence of natural resources. 

Advance of civilization has 
terized by an ever greater complexity of 
each of these factors. An _ ever-increasing 
volume of Nature’s forces and things come 
to be appropriated by man and become eco- 
nomic goods, while the activities of man ex- 
pand, giving rise to an ever-increasing num- 
ber and complexity of services or functions. 
The human activities in modern economic or- 
ganization may be classified as follows: 

1. Labor services or functions. 

2. Investment services or functions. 

3. Enterpriser services or functions. 

All income is derived from the activity of 
human beings with relation to natural 
resources or with relation to each other, 
and the form of income derived is based 
upon the type of economic service performed. 
Thus for labor services or functions, which 
include mental as well as physical efforts, 
the form of income is in wages, salaries or 
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fees. For investment services or functions 
the return or income is in the form of rent 
or interest. For the enterpriser services or 
functions the income in called profits, or 
dividends. 

It is in the realm of these complex human 
activities that the services of trust com- 
panies belong, and it performs at one time 
or another all three of the above groups of 
services. The trust company performs the 
function of enterpriser when acting as re- 
ceiver for bankrupt concerns, and some of its 
services in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of corporations are of this character. 
It is an enterpriser to the extent that it de- 
termines the direction of the flow of capital 
in syndicate operations, and it is an enter- 
priser in the building up of its own organi- 
zation for the purpose of furnishing a group 
of coordinated services. The trust company 
is an active-capitalist investor to the extent 
that it invests in the equity type of securi- 
ties and it is a passive capitalist investor to 
the extent that it invests in the contractual 
type of securities. As agent and trustee the 
trust company performs a large body of 
labor services, such as research work, deter- 
mination of investment policies by analysis, 
accounting services, consultation among ex- 
perts, conference with clients, and general 
office routine work for customers such as 
services of financial secretary. 


Trust Companies Provide Coordinated 
Services 


Specialization in the field of law, or indeed 
in the field of any service where those per- 
forming the service have come to be known 
by a certain trade name, results in confu- 
sion to the consumers of that service. Thus 
the doctor is the person to visit for any ill. 
The lawyer is the person to visit for legal 
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troubles, etc. It is an inconvenience to the 
public if it has to canvass a number of doc- 
tors before it discovers the one who has spe- 
cialized in the field of medicine or surgery 
which the particular patient needs. This is 
especially true if an office fee is paid each 
visit. Thus the advance of knowledge 
in these fields, making necessary a greater 
and greater degree of specialization, has 
led to the need to develop an_ in- 
stitution consisting of a group of the special- 
ists in the particular field, in order to give te 
the public the whole group of coordinated 
service. That is what the public wants, and 
the enterprising individuals in each field are 
discovering that the public wants it. 

Among financial institutions, trust com- 
panies, which offer a group of coordinated 
services, are such a combination. They facili- 
tate the transaction of business between 
what would formerly haye been separate 
business’ houses, lawyers and banks. They 
concentrate under a single administration 
services of a great variety which are at the 
Same time coordinated for the convenience 
of clients, depositors, legatees, wards, ete. 
They collect into the coffers of a single in- 
stitution the resources of this variety of cli- 
ents, utilizing them for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. The contribution of one department 
to the general assets of the company may 
be a modest one, but each department en- 
joys the advantages inherent in large re- 
sources, and the advantage of the company’s 
administrative skill. Thus the development 
may be briefly indicated in three steps: 

First step—The expansion of trade and 
specialization in production led also to ex- 
pansion and specialization in the services of 
human beings for each other. 

Second step.—The increasing specialization 
in services of human beings for each other 
continued to a point where it began to in- 
troduce great inconveniences to who 
required the services. 

Third step.—The formation of institutions, 
performing groups of related services for the 
eonvenience of the public; such as hospitals, 
law firms, and other professional firms, of 
which the modern trust company is perhaps 
the most striking. 

There are four general economic aspects 
of the services performed by trust companies: 
These are (1) trust company as conserya- 
tor of private property, (2) trust company 
as clearing house of equities, (3) trust com- 
pany as stabilizer of investment, and (4) 
trust company as stabilizer of enterprise. 


those 


Trust Company as Conservator of Private 
Property 


The modern trust company is a strong- 
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hold of the institution of private property. 
This has led many to look upon the trust 
company as an institution for the wealthy, 
and it has been called “the rich man’s sav- 
ings bank.” The degree of truth in this 
conception depends upon the definition of a 
“rich man.” There is no clear-cut dividing 
line in this country between a property own- 
ing class and a propertyless class, but the 
classification is rather a continuity one. Some 
people haye more property than others, and 
practically everyone has some property. Even 
those who have none are dependent for their 
livelihood upon property of others, and have 
an interest in property conservation. The 
trust company as conservator of private 
property serves all, although it serves some 
more directly than others. 

In its capacity as trustee for property by 
will, or by a living trust agreement, and in 
its capacity as guardian of the property of 
an infant or incompetent the trust company 
conserves private property. It is an old 
saying that there are only three generations 
from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves, due to 
the fact that the children of the wealthy 
tend to lose the thrifty habits which en- 
abled their forebears to accumulate wealth. 
In thus preventing the wasteful dissipation, 
or loss, of an estate the trust company per- 
forms an immediate and clearly perceived 
service for the trustor and to the beneficia- 
ries of the trust: but the full economic sig- 
nificance of the service is more comprehen- 
sive. 

The trust company is a conservator of pri- 
vate property in that it safeguards the in- 
terests of small as well as large realty in- 
vestors, by means of real estate trusts or by 
escrows. This is an economic service of 
broad application, affecting the laboring man 
as well as the great real estate financier. 
Operating to the same end are title insur- 
ance services of the trust company. Thus 
the thrifty laborer who is building a home 
in a newly developed subdivision is even 
more a beneficiary of this type of service 
of the trust company than the wealthy capi- 
talist, for the rich man can better afford to 
have his rights asserted before a court. 

In other transactions than real estate the 
trust company by virtue of its service as 
transfer agent and registrar of stock, as 
authentication agent of bonds, and as regis- 
trar of bonds, establishes fortifications 
against fraudulent practices. Thus again it 
conserves private property. As_ transfer 
agent and registrar of stock it protects the 
holder of one share of common stock just 
as much as it protects the holders of thou- 
sands of shares. Likewise as authentication 
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agent of bonds and registrar of bonds the 
trust company protects the small as well as 
the large bondholder. 

As a receiver the trust company conserves 
the property of either the individual bank- 
rupt or the embarrassed corporation and 
settles with the creditors in the manner 
thought to be most beneficial for all con- 
cerned. 

The trust company is a powerful factor 
in bringing about legislation which will be 
favorable to the institution of private prop- 
erty, and especially presents itself as an ad- 
vocate for just taxation of property. In the 
administration of the client’s estate,* under 
will, or under a living trust agreement, the 
trustee will safeguard the interests of the 
trustor with respect to taxation. The in- 
vestments are made in such a way and the 
proper legal procedure is taken so that the 
estate pays no more in taxes than it should. 


Trust Companies as Clearing House of 
Equities 

The trust company is a clearing house of 
equities when it administers a will and dis- 
tributes the proceeds of the estate to the 
various claimants. Similarly it performs 
such a service when it receiver of 
a bankrupt estate. 

The most striking way in which the trust 
company acts as a clearing house of equities, 
or an equity subdivider, is by the use of the 
trustee device in connection with the cor- 
poration mortgage bond. By this means 
large capital sums for vast industrial under- 
takings are made possible through the col- 
lection of small capital sums from large 
numbers of investors. By the trustee de- 
vice the trust company makes possible this 
subdivision of the equity of the mortgage 
among thousands of individuals. <A similar 
service is performed in connection with the 
trust company’s services as trustee under 
land trust certificates, investment trust cer- 
tificates, collateral trust bonds, ete. The eco- 
nomie significance of this service is twofold: 
It facilitates the undertaking of the great 
enterprises of today and it makes possible 
the collective ownership of industry by an 
ever-increasing number of the industrial so- 
ciety. 

The trust company thus performs the nec- 
essary accounting service and supervision 
as to issue and transfer of these evidences 
of equities in wealth to safeguard the in- 
terests of all those who have such securities. 
The small security holder is protected just 
as much, if not more, than the large se- 
curity holder. Even the person who owns 
no securities whatever is safeguarded to the 
extent that he has a savings account, be- 
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cause the investments of the savings insti- 
tution are protected by the trust company’s 
service as clearing house of equities. 


Trust Company as Stabilizer of Investment 

The trust company is the custodian of the 
long-time investment fund of economic so- 
ciety to the extent that it is entrusted with 
the administration of estates either by will, 
or other trust agreements, or appointments. 
An important aspect of this custodianship 
is the investment of those funds. The trust 
companies of the United States not only 
have these “trust funds” for investment, but 
taken in the aggregate for the entire coun- 
try they have a great fund for long-time in- 
vestment of their own. These funds repre- 
sent their paid-up capital stock and surplus, 
time deposits against issues of certificates of 
deposit, and ordinary deposits to some ex- 
tent. In the fall of 1925, the trust compa- 
nies of the United States had invested in 
stocks and bonds close to four billion dol- 
lars. This does not include one dollar of the 
trust funds, but includes simply the assets: 
of the trust companies themselves. There 
are no data on the aggregate volume of 
trust funds for the country but a conserva- 
tive estimate for New York State alone 
would be probably $15,000,000,000. 

With these large supplies of loanable 
funds for the long-time money market, the 
trust company has been referred to as the 
best “vehicle for the successful disposal of 
securities.” “They not only invest largely 
in securities in the form of purchases for 
clients in carrying on the activities of trus- 
teeship, but to a far greater extent than is 
permissible for national banks they buy se- 
curities in large quantities for their own 
investment. * * *” 

In still another way the trust company is 
instrumental as a factor influencing the long- 
time money market and that is in the invest- 
ment of funds where it is acting as agent 
merely. Oftentimes the client orders the 
trust company to buy for his account, after 
having obtained the advice of the trust com- 
pany as how to buy. Finally the trust com- 
pany wields a powerful influence upon the 
long-time money market simply by its advice 
to clients who come to the institution for 
such service. 

Investors who are unaccustomed or psy- 
chologically unfit to bear by themselves the 
short-time fluctuations in the prices of their 
securities, find solace in talking over the 
problem with a trust company official who 
indicates to them the real cause for the 
temporary drop in price of the security in 
question. Instead of the market witnessing 
a further decline in prices due to scattered 
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but cumulatively large sales by frightened 
holders, the market is steadied and the tem- 
porary decline is soon taken up by the pur- 
chases of alert traders. By his attitude the 
trust company official and the trust company 
in its general policies can do much to influ- 
ence the psychology of the market and there- 
by materially affect its stability. 

Thus the trust company, as a great pur- 
chaser of long-time securities, tends to sta- 
bilize the investment market. Its organiza- 
tion studies the market and the investments 
are made upon the basis of thorough mar- 
ket analysis which serve as a powerful force 
towards stabilization. Its purchases are not 
influenced by every rumor of this or that 
minor detail which sounds so important to 
the uninitiated. The bond departments of 
trust companies and banks perform a ma- 
terial service in respect to the stabilization 
of the bond market by developing an active 
market for the issues. 


Trust Company as Stabilizer of Enterprise 

The trust company is a stabilizer of enter- 
prise in its services as receiver for individual 
enterprises, partnerships or corporations. Its 
service as an impartial administrator of the 
estate will result in the continuation of the 
business if the fundamental economic condi- 
toins surrounding the enterprise indicate 
that such continuation will be profitable and 
thus produce the fairest results for all con- 
cerned. In its agency services in connection 
with corporate reorganizations and consoli- 
dations a similar service is rendered. 

In the performance of its service as a 
eonservator of private property, the trust 
company stabilizes enterprise, since modern 
enterprise is founded upon the institution of 
private property. As a capitalist investor, 
whether active or passive, the trust com- 
pany stabilizes enterprise. By the purchase 
of stocks and bonds the trust companies 
have done an important service in helping 
the country’s industrial development. By 
their careful scrutiny of the investments 
either on their own account or for trust 
funds, they have helped to determine the 
direction of human activity which is to be 
supported by financial backing. 

In organization plans and financing of en- 
terprise, the trust company supplies expert 
accounting services and protection by its 
service as clearing house of equities, facili- 
tating essential and socially valuable under- 
takings. It serves as the tool through which 
the valuable economic services of promoter 
and enterpriser are accomplished, as well as 
undertaking some enterpriser functions it- 
self. In its services in connection with reor- 
ganizations, and the financing of enterprise, 
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as well as in its watchfulness as to the merit 
of every stock and bond issue for its own 
or client’s purchases, the trust company sta- 
bilizes business by placing a_ substantial 
damper upon overcapitalization. The trust 
company through its service as an equity 
subdivider makes possible a wider popular 
ownership of enterprise and this tends 
towards stability by producing the necessary 
stability of society. 

The slogan of modern business might well 
be made “popular ownership in place of gov- 
ernment ownership’—the popular ownership 
being made possible through the medium of 
the trust company as the clearing house of 
equities. 

By properly and fully realizing its posi- 
tion and performing its functions intelli- 
gently the trust company might save enter- 
prise from the embarrassments and losses 
incident to government control. In an ar- 
ticle in Trust COMPANIES by James H. Per- 
kins, he says: “Instead of reveling in the 
unbounded prosperity which universal opin- 
ion tells us is ahead, I may recall that it has 
been in times of prosperity in the past that 
the greatest errors in business judgment 
have been made, just as it is in these years 
that business has tended to become careless 
in its methods and sometimes casual in its 
ethics. * * * Prosperity has its respon- 
sibilities no less than its joys.” 


7 2, 7 
“~ bs ~~ 


THE WILL-MAKER 


I love my wife, and just to prove 
Mine is the love that sticks, 

I’ve made my will and I have named 
Her sole executrix. 


She knows home cooking like a book 
(Her biscuits aren’t like bricks). 

She plays a lovely game of bridge; 
She’s sole executrix! 


She thinks a bond is like a stock, 
Knows four per cent from six; 
She knows a mortgage—we have one; 

She’s sole executrix. 


She knows the house is real estate, 
(Her probate law is nix), 

But she can take her lawyer’s word, 
My sole executrix. 


She'll have the power to buy or sell 
(Including golden bricks), 

But what of that? I’ve honored her— 
As sole executrix. 


CLAuD CHILTON. 
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(Epiror’s NOTE: 


Diversification in the investment of trust funds to include common 


stock of corporations has become a subject of frequent discussion among corporate fidu- 
Interest in the matter has been stimulated by exhaustive researches contrast- 
ing the results of investments in fixed income bearing bonds and in common stocks which 
derive particular significance because of the fluctuations in the purchasing power of the 
The important consideration for trustees in considering common stocks as trust 
investments is that of liability and the following article derives timely and instructive 
value in summarizing statutory rules as well as the burden of major court decisions.) 


ciaries. 


dollar. 


HERE has been much discussion of 
late, concerning the desirability of in- 
vesting in the common stock of private 

corporations, provided the investment in such 

stocks is well diversified, both as to the 
number of corporations whose stock is pur- 
chased and the field in which they operate. 

It is urged by economists, notably by 

Edgar Lawrence Smith, that in order to con- 

serve the purchasing power of a particular 

fund, it is necessary to invest in the common 
stock of such corporations. It is stated in 
support of this proposition, that such shares 
of stock represent tangible property other 
than money, the purchasing value of which 
may fluctuate. If this view is sound, and 
experience seems to indicate that it is, 
then it would seem of importance that trus- 
tees, one of whose prime duties is to con- 
serve the capital of the trust funds com- 
mitted to their care, should consider the 
desirability of so investing a portion of those 
funds. 
Primary Question of Liability 

Before doing so, however, they must give 
careful consideration to the query, whether, 
if they so invest in the stock of corpora- 
tions they will become liable if the invest- 
ment should prove unprofitable. Trustees 
are not expected to guarantee the invest- 
ments they make; but if, in the investment of 
trust funds, they fail to observe the legal 
requirements and limitations, in effect they 
become guarantors of such investments. They 
may at the behest of those interested be 
held liable for the depreciation in the value 
of any investment that the courts may find 
was improper and unauthorized. 

This subject concerning the liability of 


trustees with relation to the investment of 
trust funds, covers a broad field. The court. 
decisions are not uniform, but vary greatly | 
However, gertain general principles have 
been established which may serve as a guide 
to trustees when considering the propriety 
of investing in the stock of private corpora- 
tions or of retaining shares of such stock 
transferred to them. 
Power and Authority 

Before the conduct of a trustee, in either 
retaining or investing in stock, is approved 
by the courts, there are two questions which 
must be considered. The first of these is 
quite fundamental—has the trustee the power 
and authority, under the terms of the trust 
which he is administering, to retain such 
investment or to purchase such shares of 
stock? If the answer to that question is in 
the negative, the inquiry stops there. The 
trustee is liable for the loss suffered by the 
trust estate. Of course, it is understood 
that, except in certain New England States, 
a trustee has no authority as a matter of 
law, to invest trust funds in purchasing stock 
of private corporations. 

If it is found that the trustee was au- 
thorized by the terms of the trust instrument 
to retain or invest in such shares of stock, 
there is still a further question, the answer 
to which often presents greater difficulty. 
This may be stated somewhat as follows: 
Did the trustee in making such investment 
or in retaining one, measure up to that 
standard of conduct which is required by 
a court of equity of all trustees in investing 
moneys of trust estates committed to their 
care? 

While the question concerning the author- 
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ity of the trustee is sometimes quite simple, 
it is often found to be strewn with pitfalls 
for the unwary. 

Testamentary Instructions 

Many trust instruments which have been 
drawn in recent years, in the light of the 
decisions of the courts, are so phrased that 
there can be little question concerning the 
authority of the trustee. It is now quite 
usual, in the preparation of wills and deeds 
of trust, to provide in explicit terms that 
the trustee shall have authority to retain 
as an investment of the trust estate thereby 
created, so long as the trustee deems proper, 
any securities or property transferred to 
him when the trust was first constituted. 
Similarly, it is often provided that the trus- 
tee may invest in such securities as he 
deems appropriate and that, in making in- 
vestments, he shall not be limited to those 
securities in which trustees are by law, or 
rule of court, authorized to invest trust 
funds. Where such explicit expressions of 
power and authority are found, no question 
arises, but in many of the trust instruments 
drawn at an earlier day or by those un- 
skilled, we find expressions apparently clear 
and definite, but of doubtful meaning when 
read in the light of court decisions. 

An oft recurring problem is the trust in- 
strument which provides that the trustee 
may invest in such securities as he deems 
proper. It would seem that such a general 
authority should be construed to give the 
greatest latitude to the trustee and as an 
indication that the creator of the trust did 
not intend to restrict the trustee to those 
securities which are ordinarily referred to 
_ as “trustees” or “legal securities.’ However, 
we find that some of the courts have inter- 
preted such expressions as only conferring 
authority upon the trustee to invest in such 
securities as he deems proper and in which 
he is authorized by law to so invest. In 
other words, the trustee may only select 
securities from that class in which he is 
authorized by law to invest trust funds.* 

Such a construction of a general power 
to invest in any securities which the trustee 
considers proper, deprives it of all signifi- 
eance. The trustee, as a matter of law, is 
required to invest funds which he receives, 
and he has the right, without any express 
authorization, to select any securities fall- 
ing within the class prescribed by law. While 
this interpretation restricting and whittling 
down the effect of such a general power, has 
been adopted by the lower courts of New 
York and in other jurisdictions, in certain 
earlier cases, the New York Court of Ap- 


Ashhurst vs. Potter, 29 N. J. Eq. 625 (1878). 
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peals assumed that such an expression of 
authority relieved the trustee of the neces- 
sity of limiting his investments to prescribed 
securities.* 

Alternative Power of Retention and Sale 

In considering the power of the trustee 
to retain securities other questions arise. 
If shares of stock are specifically bequeathed 
to a trustee by the will, or are transferred 
to a trustee to hold under a deed or declara- 
tion of trust, the trustee has no authority 
to dispose of such shares of stock, unless 
such power is conferred either expressly or 
by implication. In such instances the trus- 
tee must ask not whether he has authority 
to continue to hold such investments, but 
whether he may dispose of them. Time will 
not permit a discussion of those cases where 
the courts have found that by implication, 
if not by express direction, the trustee has 
authority to sell the securities transferred 
to him. In general it may be stated, if the 
courts find from an examination of all the 
terms of the trust instrument, that the tes- 
tator or donor contemplated that the trus- 
tee might sell such securities, they will then 
conclude that by implication such power of 
sale was conferred upon the trustee. 

New York Rule 

This question relating to the power of 
sale and the alternative power to retain, 
often arises with relation to securities which 
constitute part of the residuary estate of a 
testator, where he has directed that such 
residuary estate shall be held in trust. It 
may be stated generally that, in New York, 
the trustee of a residuary estate has au- 
thority to sell any securities owned by the 
testator at the time of his death, although 
no expressed authority to sell is found in 
the will.* 

The corollary of this rule is also generally 
true in New York. A trustee of such a resi- 
duary estate is not authorized to retain such 
securities constituting part of such residue 
unless such authority is specifically con- 
ferred. 

In other jurisdictions it has been held by 
the courts, or specifically provided by stat- 
ute, that an executor or trustee may con- 
tinue to hold any securities which were 
owned by the testator at the time of his 
death. In such states, the trustee is in the 
same position as if the instrument had specif- 
ically authorized such retention. There the 
authority conferred by law must be read 
into the trust instrument. 


2King vs. Talbot, 40 N. Y. 76 (1869); Matter of Hall 
164 N. Y. 196 (1900). 

3Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y. vs. United States Steel Co., 
107 Misc. 720 (1918) afd. 187 A. D. 889; afd. 226 N. Y. 693. 
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Reference has been made to these ques- 
tions, relating to the power and authority 
of trustees, not with any expectation of be- 
ing able to more than indicate that it is 
always desirable for a trustee to secure defi- 
nite advice from counsel, concerning his 
authority either to sell or to continue to 
retain securities which may come into his 
hands and with relation to the investment 
of the funds committed to his care. The 
expressions used in trust instruments must 
be interpreted in the light of the decisions 
of the courts bearing upon such questions. 
Words, which to a layman might seem clear 
and definite, may take on refinements of 
meaning when interpreted in the light of 
such decisions. 

Difference in Public Policy and Law 

Before leaving this subject, attention 
should be called to the difference between 
the public policy of certain of the New Eng- 
land States, notably Massachusetts, and that 
of New York and most other states of the 
Union. In New York and many states, the 
legislature has prescribed, or by their court 
decisions have defined, the securities or class 
of securities which trustees may purchase. 
Where no statute is found the decisions of 
the courts generally follow the English com- 
mon law and the class of authorized invest- 
ments is exceedingly limited. Under the 
common law, trustees were authorized to in- 
vest only in government stocks and bonds 
and in bonds secured by mortgages upon 
real property within the country in which 
the trust was established. 

As applied in the United States, such a 
rule permits a trustee to invest only in 
United States Government bonds or stock, 
in the bonds or stock of the particular state 
in which the trust is established, and in 
bonds secured by mortgages on real property 
in that particular state. Such a rule does 
not even permit of investment in municipal 
bonds. In many states the authority to 
invest in other securities, notably in rail- 
road and municipal bonds, has been extended 
by statute. In New York the legislature 
has just extended the powers of investment 
of trustees so as to include bonds of certain 
public service corporations.* 

In Massachusetts and certain other New 
England States there is no such limitation. 
The trustee is regarded as having a general 
power to invest in such securities as he 
deems appropriate. There the question 
arises not with relation to the authority 
of the trustee, but the manner in which 


4N. Y. Banking Law, Sec. 239, Subd. 7, as amended by 


Laws of 1928, Chapters 446, 448, 449. 


N. Y. Pers. Prop. 
Law ,Sec. 21. 
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the trustee exercises that authority. A trus- 
tee acting under the will of a resident of 
Massachusetts is in substantially the same 
position as a trustee appointed by the will 
of a New York resident upon whom express 
authority is conferred to invest in any Se- 
curities he deems appropriate, including 
other than so-called trustees’ investments. 


Standard of Conduct Required of Trustee 

Let us next consider the standard of con- 
duct required of a trustee by courts of 
equity. That standard requires that a trus- 
tee shall “employ such diligence and such 
prudence in the care and management (of 
the trust estate) as in general prudent men 
of discretion and intelligence in such mat- 
ters employ in their own like affairs.’”> This 
rule of universal application has been ap- 
plied particularly to trustees in consider- 
ing the propriety of their conduct in the 
investment of trust funds. 

It has sometimes been argued that a trus- 
tee is bound to exercise precisely the same 
care and solicitude in behalf of the benefi- 
ciaries of the trust committed to his care, as 
he would for himself, but that a court of 
equity should not exact of him greater care. 
In view of the fact that a testator has the 
right and does select those known to him 
personally to act as trustee, and is presumed 
to know the intelligence and capacity of the 
persons selected, this argument has much 
cogency. However, it was early rejected by 
the courts of New York as being unsound. 

In King vs. Talbot (40 N. Y. 76 (1869), 
Judge Woodruff, after first stating the rule 
concerning the standard of conduct required 
of trustees, said: 

“Tf it be said, that trustees are selected 
by the testator, or donor of the trust, from 
his own knowledge of their capacity, and 
without any expectation that they will do 
more than, in good faith, exercise the dis- 
cretion and judgment they possess, the an- 
swer is: First, the rule properly assumes the 
capacity of trustees to exercise the prudence 
and diligence of prudent men, in general; 
and second, it imposes the duty to observe 
and know, or learn, what such prudence dic- 
tates in the matter in hand.” 

Without regard to the justice of this rule 
it is definitely established. Certainly a cor- 
porate fiduciary will never be permitted to 
plead that it was only required to employ 
such care and intelligence as it employs in 
its own affairs. Such corporate fiduciaries 
must through their offices learn how in gen- 
eral prudent and intelligent men ordinarily 
conduct the affairs of trust estates. 


5King vs. Talbot, 40 N. Y. 76, 85 (1869). 
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Due Diligence and Prudence 

Let us again repeat the general rule. A 
trustee is bound to employ such diligence 
and such prudence in the care and manage- 
ment of a trust estate as, in general, pru- 
dent men of discretion and intelligence in 
such matters, employ in their own like af- 
fairs. 

Particular attention should be devoted to 
these last two words. They seem to be quite 
innocent but they contain implications which 
are far-reaching in connection with the sub- 
ject we are considering. As applied to the 
investment of trust funds, like affairs might 
be deemed to apply only to investment of 
funds in general; but the courts have given 
them much greater significance. They say 
that the particular purpose and objects of 
trust must be taken into consideration; that 
it is not the conduct of ordinarily prudent 
men in making investments which must be 
considered but rather the conduct of an or- 
dinarily prudent man seeking a safe invest- 
ment of his funds, which will render such 
reasonable income, as is commensurate with 
the safety of the principal.’ 


Pennsylvania Interpretation 

Distinguishing between the position of a 
business man and a trustee, each seeking an 
investment of his funds, Judge Dean of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania,’ first pointed 
out that it was the obvious duty of the 
trustee to preserve the principal by reason- 
ably safe investments. After referring to 
the broad authority to invest, contained in 
the will there under consideration, he re- 
marked: 

“It was not an unlimited authority to 
invest the money as an ordinarily prudent 
man would invest his own. The testator had 
rightfully exercised that kind of prudence in 
accumulating the fortune, and he intended 
that his death should end the risks of ac- 
cumulation and the money should go to those 
for whom he had made it, on the happen- 
ing of the contingencies specified; he took 
risks in making it which an ordinarily pru- 
dent man would take, but the same risks 
taken by his trustee in view of his special 
duty might be highly imprudent. He must 
take such risks only, as an Ordinarily pru- 
dent man would take who is trustee of the 
money of Others. The object of the one was 
to make money, the duty of the other was 
to take care of it, a very different responst- 
bility from that of him who made it.” (Ital- 
ics ours.) 

This suggests that a person investing trust 


*Hart’'s Est., 203 Pa. St. R. 480, 484 (1902). 
tHart's Est., 203 Pa. St. R. 480, 484 (1902). 
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funds must seek only such investments as 
those in which other men of ordinary pru- 
dence, also acting as trustees, generally in- 
vest funds committed to their care. How- 
ever, it is believed that a more accurate 
statement of the rule above expressed is that 
when given full discretion a trustee should 
invest in those securities in which prudent 
men of intelligence generally invest when 
seeking a safe investment, which will render 
such reasonable income as is commensurate 
with the safety of the principal. 

Having found a satisfactory definition of 
this standard of conduct required of a trus- 
tee in investing trust funds, let us consider 
a few specific cases passed upon by the 
courts, which serve to emphasize this rule, 
and establish certain supplementary guides. 


The ‘“‘Umbrella Case’’ 

One of these is that trustees must never 
invest in new and untried ventures but only 
in “seasoned” securities. 

The Matter of Hall, 164 N. Y. 196 (1900), 
which is sometimes referred to as the “um- 
brella case’ is one of the landmarks in the 
development of the law upon this subject in 
the State of New York. The testator was 
a partner in an umbrella company. After 
his death an umbrella trust was formed 
into which it was proposed that the com- 
pany in which the testator was a partner, 
should be merged and the trustees were 
given the opportunity to take stock in the 
umbrella trust in consideration of merchan- 
dise, fixtures, book accounts and good will 
in the company in which the testator had 
been a partner. They adopted this course 
and unfortunately for them, the umbrella 
trust failed and the court held them liable 
for the resulting loss. 

The testator had conferred upon his trus- 
tees power to make investments in any se- 
curities which they deemed for the benefit 
of his estate and calculated to carry out 
the intentions of his will. Judge Cullen 
writing the opinion of the court said, “In 
our judgment the authority given to the ap- 
pellants by this will is quite similar to that 
vested in trustees in the New England 
States.” As indicating what this rule was, 
he referred to two cases, one decided in 
Maine, the other in Massachusetts. Quoting 
from Mattacks vs. Moulton, 84 Maine 545 
(1892) he quoted the following: 

“But it will be generally conceded that a 
mere business chance or prospect however 
promising is not a proper place for trust 
funds. While, of course, all investments, 
however carefully made, are more or less 
liable to depreciate and become worthless. 

(Continued on page 220) 
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WELL DEFINED RULES IN SELECTION OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGES 


COMPARISON OF INVESTMENT FACTORS IN MORTGAGES AND BONDS 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Chairman of the Board, Title Guarantee and Trust Company of New York 





(EpitTor’s Nore: Mr. Kelsey’s many years of successful experience in the field of 
mortgage lending impart unusual interest to his views on the subject, as expressed in 
his paper read before the National Uonference of Savings Banks. His conclusions 
are of particular value to those who are responsible for investment of savings and fidu- 
ciary funds. He points to elements of hazardous mortgage lending and financing which 
should be heeded and proposes rules for selection of the right type of secured mortgages.) 


HE drift toward lending on mortgage 

on the part of institutions has un- 

doubtedly increased greatly during the 
past decade. The reasons have been quite 
plain. For fifty years good bonds have fol- 
lowed a very erratic course in price and 
therefore in return on the price. Carefully 
selected mortgages do not go up or down 
in yield for the three or five year period for 
which they are made, and generally pay 
from one-half to one per cent better rate of 
interest. 

This is one of the principal reasons why 
long time bonds are so uncertain and why 
mortgages are so certain. In a long time 
contract on the rate of interest, one side or 
the other is pretty certain to get the best 
of the bargain. The fifty year bonds bear- 
ing 3% or 4 per cent interest made forty 
or fifty years age, even if perfectly sound 
as to principal, were bad bargains as to the 
interest for the buyer. The fifty year bonds 
bearing 5 per cent or 6 per cent made and 
sold in the past five years, if good as to 
their principal, will probably turn out to 
be bad bargains as to the interest for the 
borrower. 

One thing may correct this, and that is 
this much talked of fail in the value of the 
dollar. If the dollar is worth less than it 
was, and is likely to be worth still less, then 
the buyers of these late high interest bear- 
ing bonds may still have a bad bargain. 
How much worse must the bargain have 
been on the 81% per cent and 4 per cent 
bonds of fifty years ago during the time 
that they have been paid in depreciated 
gold dollars? 


Conserving Principal 
All this makes the plainer the wisdom of 
investment in mortgage for those whose duty 


it is not to lose any of their principal and 
who are not required to make a profit on 
it but only to keep it intact. The mortgage 
contract is made ordinarily for three or five . 
years. No great change in the rate of in- 
terest can take place in that period. The 
contract is fair to both borrower and lend- 
er. If any change has taken place in the 
brief life of the mortgage, it can be ad- 
justed on the renewal and remain a fair 
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Chairman of the Board, Title Guarantee & Trust Company 

of New York, who was recently elected Chairman of the 

Board of Trustees of the New York Community Trust, 
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contract still. Neither can get the best of 
the other materially. The great disadvan- 
age in the long time contract is avoided. 
This is probably the fundamental reason 
why the law of many states favors real es- 
tate mortgages for the principal investment 
by savings banks of their deposits, and why 
the trustees of savings banks and life in- 
surance companies, and trust companies for 
their estates, are turning more and more to 
mortgages. 

It is not only the encouragement of the 
law, but the experience of the savings banks 
and other institutions which have for years 
favored mortgages. Fluctuating bonds have 
sometimes shown a profit and sometimes a 
loss. The steady earnings of one-half to 
one per cent higher interest, and no loss of 
principal, have put the record of mortgages 
decidedly ahead of that of the bonds and 
shown the greater surpluses. An institution 
would not, of course, put all of its funds 
into mortgages. It must have investments 
more immediately available than mortgages, 
but the law of New York requiring 30 per 
cent invested in high class bonds is ample. 
It is a fact that even for that purpose, in 
panics like 1907 and 1914, many turned 
away from the heavy losses involved in sell- 
ing bonds and raised what they needed out 
of their past due mortgages and found 
them, in fact, a better source of immediate 
supply than their bonds, and a cheaper one. 

If, now, the drift toward mortgages is so 
manifest and so well justified, the kind of 
mortgages and the method of selecting them 
become increasingly important. A single 
life insurance company lends $250,000,000 
on mortgages in a single year. The respon- 
sibility of selecting the localities and the 
properties is very great but it is not so great 
as that of selecting $250,000,000 of bonds. 
The latter task seems to be preferred by 
most committees. It is hard to see why. 
They cannot know so much about the secu- 
rities as they can know about their mort- 
gages. In both classes, they generally have 
to rely on advisers, but the factors are sim- 
pler in passing on the value of a piece of 
real estate than on a bunch of bonds con- 
stituting a very small portion of a great 
issue, the security back of which no one can 
be very sure of himself, and must take on 
faith, second or third or fourth hand. 


Correct Methods for Selection 
It all emphasizes the importance of estab- 
lishing correct methods for selecting good 
mortgages and of keeping them good after 
they are made. The savings banks have a 
fine reputation for the care with which 
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they have selected their mortgages and the 
results which have accrued to them. The 
fact is, there should be no danger of loss 
on mortgage of the quality required by law 


of the savings banks in most states. The 
anxiety of a committee lending on mort- 


gage does not compare with that of one se- 
lecting bond investments. It is possible for 
a savings bank committee to make sure that 
it has the margin required for a safe in- 
vestment, and if this really exists, the com- 


mittee can rest content. 
While a three to five year mortgage is 
better than a long time bond because the 


interest can be readjusted frequently, it is 
better for other reasons. The property should 
be inspected at least every three years to se2 
whether the neighborhood has changed or 
the property depreciated for any reason. 
Then the mortgage can be readjusted to 
meet the new conditions. It is not desirable 
to allow mortgages, as a rule, to run past 
due. They should be regularly extended. 
The only reason for letting a few run past 
due is so as to be able to call them in an 
emergency, but these should be only the best 
ones and not too many of them. This prac- 
tice will keep all of the mortgages in prime 
condition. Trust companies frequently find. 
when a trust estate which has been managed 
by an individual trustee and on his death is 
turned over to the trust company, that the 
investments in mortgages, which may have 
been good enough when made, have been 
neglected and in some cases have become 
poor investments. The owner of a mortgage 
on a house is nearly as much interested in 
the condition of the house as the owner him- 
self, and should inspect it every two or three 
years to see that his security is as good as 
when he first took it. Even if the building 
is kept in good condition, the taxes may be 
allowed to accumulate, or the fire insurance 
premiums not paid, and it is the part of the 
lender to require regularly proof that the 
taxes are paid and the fire insurance kept 
in force, 
Some Well Defined Rules 

Of course, there are well defined 
which ought to be followed. 
the property and not appraise it from the 
map. Another is embraced in the first, per- 
haps—don’t go to a distant town or distant 
state. 

Don’t lend on unproductive property ex- 
cepting with a good bondsman whose credit 
would be good at a bank without the mort- 
gage. Even when the property is improved, 
regard should be had, of course, to the rent 
which the property can reasonably be ex- 
pected to earn. There should be a certainty 


rules 
One is, to see 
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of income sufticient to assure the payment 
of interest and ultimately of principal. 

Don't go into new neighborhoods or de- 
velopment tracts until they are established 
and you have plenty of company and values 
have been stabilized. 

Don’t lend where there is not a good mar- 
ket for the property, whether it be in the 
city or country. The possibility of a fore- 
closure should always be kept in mind. 

Don’t make excessive loans to get high 
interest or to beat some neighboring savings 
bank or other lender out of the loan. There 
is a great deal of money seeking investment 
and that makes a dangerous situation for 
the lender. There is a temptation to get out 
the money and a danger that it will not be 
safely guarded. There has been a great ten- 
dency in some cities where the modern mort- 
gage bond companies have been operating, 
to meet the competition of those companies 
by lending too much money and as supposed 
compensation therefore getting too much in- 
terest. 

Don’t go by the cost, even if you are cer- 
tain what it is. There has been such a great 
speculation in land in our populous cities 
and in the construction of buildings thereon, 
that to most of us it seems as if the value 
of the land had been unduly inflated and 
the cost of construction made excessive and 
not justified. A prudent man does not value 
these new builaings by adding the cost of 
the land and the cost of construction to- 
gether, but he estimates what valuation is 
justified by the ultimate need of the build- 
ing and the permanent use which it will have 
and the dependable income which it will 
earn, 

Be sure that the building is needed and 
is not put up relying on raiding other pbuild- 
ings to have any use itself. In this great 
building boom there are many places where 
some of these buildings are worth mueh less 
than they have Don’t rely on your 
own judgment if you know little about val- 
ues and conditions, but get the help of the 
best real estate expert there is and use your 
own judgment besides. 


eost. 


Comments on Building and Construction 
Loans 

Don't make building loans but lend only 
on finished buildings. This very multiplica- 
tion of buildings, many of which seem to be 
produced simply because the owner and 
builder can make a profit by producing and 
selling them, 


makes it very dangerous to 
make building loans and finance the con- 
struction of the buildings. It is probably 


better judgment for a savings bank not to 
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make building loans at all. There is some 
question as to their authority to do so, at 
any rate on any other basis than the value 
of the land alone, for the property can hard- 
ly be considered improved until the build- 
ing is completed and fit to rent; but aside 
from this, the savings banks ordinarily are 
not equipped to supervise the making of a 
building loan as it ought to be supervised. 
It requires an expert judge of construction 
methods and qualities, who can make care- 
ful and frequent inspections. Unless a large 
volume of the business is done, the lender 
cannot afford the department machinery and 
supervision demanded. 

This making of building loans for the con- 


struction of great buildings has taken a 
remarkable turn in the last few years by 
which these new mortgage bond corpora 


tions have gotten in the money by the sale 
of an issue of bonds before even the build- 
ing was commenced, so that the buyers of 
the bonds have had very little security for 
their money excepting the obligation of the 
mortgage bond house to see that the money 
was advanced as the building progressed and 
that in due time, if the building was finished 
there was mortgage security for the bonds. 

The last and most conspicuous example of 
this method was the offering for sale of 
more than $10,000,000 of bonds on a_ build- 
ing to be built on a site where the old build- 
ings were still standing and where the pub- 
lic was expected to put up the millions and 
hopefully wait for the construction of the 
building and the creation of security for 
their bonds. Aside from the method of fi- 
nancing a building operation being wrong, 
a good many of us wondered whether this 
was not just one of the cases we had been 
talking about, of carrying coals to Neweas- 
tle, or in other words, producing a building 
which was nat needed. 


Guaranteeing Payment of Principal and 
Interest 


While all these rules should be followed, 
it is plain that a great many cannot follow 
them and have not the facilities for doing 
so. Having in mind the growing importance 
of mortgage investments and of the neces- 
sity of picking them out properly and really 
doing systematically all these things, a move- 
ment was started more than thirty-five years 
ago which has had great consequences and 
greatly increased the investment in mort- 
gages, particularly of the inexperienced. Its 
aim was to apply all these rules of investi- 
gation and valuing in behalf of those who 
could not do so and protect them by guar- 
anteeing the correctness of the valuation and 
the safety of the mortgage. 
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This move was the formation in New York 
of the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany which I consider a proper branch 
of this discussion. It was organized to guar- 
antee the payment of principal and interest 
of mortgages after having followed the rules 
of sound appraising laid down above and 
being satisfied that there was no risk in 
guaranteeing the payment. It undertook to 
make it safe for the least experienced to 
invest in mortgages. It has had a remark- 
able career and of course has had many 
imitators, good, bad and indifferent. It was 
backed by some of the best men of New 
York and the most experienced real estate 
judges and valuers. It made its way gradu- 
ally but steadily. 

It worked in conjunction with the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company and applied 
to the payment of mortgages the principle 
of insurance which the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company had already applied to real 
estate titles. The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Company was a heavy lender on mortgage 
and purveyed them to investors, and after it 
had made the mortgages, it submitted a por- 
tion of them to the Bond and Mortgage 
Guarantee Company for approval for guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. 
If approved, the mortgages were included in 
the list of guaranteed mortgages offered by 
the Title Guarantee and Trust Company to 
its investors. 

At the outset only 20 per cent of that 
company’s mortgages were sold under the 
guarantee. Today 90 per cent of its mort- 
are sold guaranteed. In 1927, the 
mortgages sold under the guarantee amount- 
ed to $170,672,000. The 
All those rules which 
are necessary to follow if you would be 
safe. They are hard and troublesome to fol- 
low. <AS a result, many would not follow 
them and would not trust anyone else to do 
so. They simply ignored 


gages 


reason is 
have been discussed 


obvious. 


mortgage invest- 
ments altogether. Along comes a_respon- 


sible corporation to do all of these things 
and to do them so that it will guarantee 
the result. It puts the plan over with great 
success because it was needed, and soon it 
is adopted and followed in many directions, 
with many variations, sound and unsound. 


Introducing New Element into Mortgage 
Lending 

There are, of course, many sound apprais- 
ers. Their advice is good, but none of them 
will guarantee that the mortgage loan made 
on the faith of it will be paid. The results 
of introducing this new element into mort- 
gage lending have been striking. The plan 
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at once drew into the mortgage market great 
numbers who believed in mortgages but who 
did not know values and had no way of 
picking the good loans. They did not wish 
to rely on an appraisal not guaranteed. To 
such an extent has the practice spread that 
a lawyer told me the other day that in draw- 
ing a will for a client, he was making the 
requirement that the investments should be 
made in first mortgages, and the client cor- 
rected him to say “guaranteed mortgages,” 
showing that he appreciated the difference, 
and the guaranteed mortgage was what he 
wanted when he was looking for absolute 
safety. 

One or two of the trust companies have 
gone so far that they are willing to accept 
trust funds with an agreement that if per- 
mitted to invest them in guaranteed mort- 
gages selected by the trustee, it wil! i 
guarantee that there will be no shrinkage 
in the principal of the trust and that on its 
termination it will be forthcoming absolute- 
ly unimpaired. This is, of course, a very 
advantageous position to put the trust fund 
in, and it is hard to see how any such guar- 
antee can be given by a responsible party 
on the basis of any other kind of investment. 

There are many mortgage guarantee com- 
panies now, but a single one of them, the 
Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company, has 
provided guaranteed first mortgage invest- 
ments in Brooklyn and Long Island alone 
since 1892 of $1,044,000,000. It is safe to 
say that not a third of this vast sum would 
have gone into the upbuilding of that great 
community of homes but for the 
teed mortgage. 

For another thing, it made the guaranteed 
New York City mortgage available for all 
sorts of out-of-town people and institutions 
and trustees, including the savings banks. 
It has convinced a great many of the trust 
companies, insurance companies and savings 
banks of New York that it has surrounded 
the selection of mortgages for guarantee with 
so many precautions and the judgment of 
so many experts and real estate appraisers, 
and in addition has put its absolute guaran- 
tee against loss back of the mortgages, so 
that they cannot surround their mortgage 
loans with such care and protection by any 
other method. 


guaran- 


Adaptibility of Guaranteed Mortgage 
Certificate 
Another development in lending on mort- 
gage is the guaranteed mortgage certificate 
which adapts to the real estate mortgage the 
method so long followed in corporate mort- 
cages, where a single mortgage to a trustee 
(Continued on page 211) 
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ACCURACY IN HANDLING CALLED AND CONVERTIBLE 
BONDS 


APPROACH IN SUGGESTING REINVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


J. HARVIE WILKINSON, Jr. 
Of Lee, Higginson & Company 





(Epiror’s NOTE: 





In exercising the functions of trustee under corporate mortgages 


securing issues of securities and in managing custodian or agency accounts, the trust 
companies and banks as fiduciaries are obliged to give close attention to call and con- 


vertible provisions of bond issues. 
which has worked admirably. 
vestment is also discussed.) 


URING the year 1927, bonds having a 

value of $1,501,861,700 were called 

for payment. For the five months 
ended May 31st, of the current year securi- 
ties totaling $1,009,239,250 had been called. 
These figures compare with approximately 
$S17,000,000 and about $812,500,000 for the 
full years of 1926 and 1925 respectively. 

In the above compilation by Dow Jones & 
Company corporation bonds only were con- 
sidered, and included therein were the dollar 
bonds of foreign companies. The statistical 
department learns of issues being redeemed 
from several sources: from organizations 
such as Standard Statistics Company which 
publishes twice a week a list of called bonds, 
from the financial page of the leading news: 
papers, and of course directly from those 
companies with which the house is intimate- 
ly connected. 

Our files will show both the names of all 
holders of the called issue who have pur- 
chased the bonds either from or through us 
and the numbers of their bonds. Almost all 
the other large houses send to their holders 
of record a list containing the numbers of 
the called bonds. This system has two out- 
standing advantages. The speed with which 
they are able to reach the bondholder often 
results in their reinvesting the customer’s 
money. It is a question of first come first 
served. The second thing to be said in favor 
of this policy is that houses who send the 
numbers cover purchases the customer may 
have made through other sources. 


Method of Notification 
We have not adopted this method of noti- 
fication but on the contrary we write an 
individually typed letter to each customer 
holding a bond that has been called by lot. 





The following paper describes a system of notification 
The subject of recommending types of securities for rein- 


We believe that by delaying the notice a day 
or two we are able to give individual atten- 
tion to the various accounts. We are very 
strongly of the opinion that this delay is 
counterbalanced by the fact that the individ- 
ual customer receives advantageous consid- 
eration with respect to his particular re- 
quirements. Again the method we use saves 
the customer time. He does not have to 
look through a list of numbers and few in- 
vestors know the numbers of their bonds 
without going to their vault boxes. More- 
over, if a customer is out of town he might 
not wish to have others look into his invest- 
ments while trying to find out whether his 
bonds are among those called. In substance 
we feel that from the viewpoint of the cus- 
tomer the plan we have put into effect is 
the most desirable. 

In the case of partly called issues we write 
those holders the numbers of whose bonds 
we do not have and request them to send 
the numbers to us. This is done in an effort 
to ascertain whether their bonds are among 
those that have been called. Should we find 
out that they have not been redeemed we 
place the numbers on our records and en- 
deavor to notify them in the event that their 
bonds should be called at some future date. 

The address of the owner and the name 
of the salesman who has charge of the ac- 
count are then obtained from our Master 
File. Each salesman is sent a list contain- 
ing the names of his customers whose bonds 
have been called and he is also told the 
suggestions that are proposed by the office 
for reinvestment. After a specified period 
of two or three days has elapsed all the lists 
that have been returned are reviewed, and 
the changes requested by the salesman are 
noted on the customers’ cards. 
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These customers’ cards are separated into 
four groups. In the first are placed those 
to whom the suggested offering is to be 
made. The second group contains those to 
whom a security selected by the salesman 
is to be offered. It is quite possible that 
the latter will know some peculiarity of the 
investor or some quality that the particular 
account may need, either of which conditions 
might prompt him to change the security 
which is being generally suggested for rein- 
vestment. A third group is composed of the 
names of customers who are to be notified 
of the fact that their bond has been called 
but who are not to be offered any security 
in place of the called issue. The salesman 


may wish to personally handle the prob- 
lem of reinvestment. In the fourth group 


are the names of those customers who have 
disposed of their holdings through someone 
else. Because of this fact we do not have a 
record of the sale and only learned of it as 
a result of the salesman’s conversation with 
the customer. 


Suggesting Reinvestment 

In making the suggestion for reinvest- 
ment we often submit two securities. One 
of these approaches, as nearly as is possible, 
the called dssue in mortgage position, secur- 
ity, type of business done by the company 
and other similar factors. Such a bond will 
give a lower yield than the called security; 
that is only natural inasmuch as the bond 
was probably called as a result of the fact 
that the particular company, and in general 
others of the same credit standing, could 
finance on a lower yield basis. The other sug- 
gestion consists of a sound bond which wil! 
give approximately the same yield as the 
called bond gave. 

A letter containing the information re 
garding the call price and the call date, a 
statement to the effect that we shall be glad 
to attend to the details of collection if they 
will send the bonds to us, and suggestions 
for reinvestment is then sent to the holders 
of the called bonds. We believe that it is 
advantageous to send this notice by regis- 
tered mail. Through this procedure the hold- 
er of the called bond has the importance of 
the communication impressed upon him, for 
it is a lamentable characteristic of the in- 
vestor that he consigns many, far too many, 
things to his memory. Moreover, in the 
ease of registered mail we are sure that 
every effort has been made to locate the 
person and should the efforts not be success- 
ful the letter is returned to us. Again, there 
are those who would contend that we did 
not notify them, and thereby caused them 
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to lose a considerable amount of money. All 
unpleasantnesses of this nature are avoided 
through the use of registered mail. 

In the large majority of cases we will 
accept the called bonds on a discount basis 
in exchange for other securities. The amount 
the customer will receive through this proc- 
ess is slightly in excess of the call price and 
interest to date of acceptance. 


Notifying Holders of Convertible Bonds 

Convertible bonds, always popular because 
of the possibilities they offer for substantial 
profits, called for considerable attention in 
such years as 1927 and the first part of 1928. 
Rising stock markets necessitate a decision 
as to whether conversion is the best course 
to follow. If it is determined upon as the 
best policy, at what time can the most ad- 
vantageous conversion be effected? That is 
the question. 

The procedure followed with respect to 
notifying holders of convertible issues is very 
Similar to that which I have outlined in 
connection with called bonds. Notice of sig- 
nificant changes in conversion privileges and 
of the approaching expiration of convertible 
periods are obtained from Standard Statis 
tics Company and other sources. The facts 
are then set forth in a letter to the customer 
who holds the convertible issues. If we be- 
lieve it is advisable to dispose of the bond 
instead of converting, the salesman is con- 
sulted as to the suggestion which is to be 
made for reinvestment. 

The question of national banks that hold 
convertible issues requires special considera- 
tion. Inasmuch as these institutions have 
certain restrictions as regards the holding 
of common stock, we endeavor to notify 
them prior to the expiration of the convert- 
ible period and to advise them to take ad- 
vantage of the then prevailing high price 
and dispose of their bonds. In the case of 
bonds with warrants attached entitling the 
holder to purchase common stock we, for 
the reason just stated, do not advise the 
banks to exercise these warrants even where 
to do so would enable them to participate in 
rights offered to common stockholders. These 
institutions are more or less compelled to 
forego this temporary gain if it is believed 
that at some future date the warrants will 
“ause the bonds to sell at a higher level. 


\7 \? ‘7 
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The Bankers Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
7 per cent cumulative preferred allotment 
certificates and for the preferred and com- 
mon stock of International Mortgage and 
Investment Corporation. 





OU have confidence in a house that serves a distinguished 
clientele—in a product tested and approved by those 


who use only the best. 


Of the 100 largest U. S. banks and trust companies, 41 


have used Purse trust literature—28 of them during 1927- 





1928. Among the latter are 8 of the 25 largest. 


In 10 of the 12 largest cities in America, Purse trust 


campaigns are now being used. 


This does not mean that our campaigns are suitable only 
for large banks, or that only large banks can afford them. 
In many towns of less than 20,000 people, banks are using 
our campaigns this year. 


It does indicate that many of the most experienced trust 
officials in this country consider Purse literature the most 
profitable in which they can invest; that those who can afford 
to buy what they believe to be the best, and who could 
afford to prepare their own trust advertising if they thought 
they could produce more effective material, hold Purse 
literature in high regard. 





If you would like to know the names of banks in cities 
near you whom you might ask for a frank opinion of our 
service, based on their experience with it, we shall be glad 
to give them to you. Address nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


headquarters for trust department advertising 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK, 42 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, STATE BANK OF CHICAGO BUILDING 
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Figures 


Make favorable mental 
impressions 


The mental impression given by 
the printed figures of National 
Posting Machines is far different 
from that given by hand-written 
figures. 


Neat, plainly printed, easily read 
and absolutely unchangeable, these 
printed figures give the depositor 
an impression of accuracy and pro- 
tection together with confidence in 
the institution. 


They provide a guarantee against 
entering the wrong amount, post- 
ing to the wrong account, or chang- 
ing of an entry. National Posting 
Machines, because of the confidence 
they create in the depositor’s mind, 
are a definite aid to increasing 
business. 


sy 


The National Posting Ma- 
chine for banks prints 
three records of a deposit 
or withdrawal at one opera- 
tion. On the _ pass-book, 
ledger card and audit strip. 
All originals, all exactly the 
same. Many of the largest 
banks in the country are 
using this equipment. 


The National Posting Machine 


FOR BANKS 


Product of The National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
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THE “SMALL TOWN MAN” GIVES HIS OBSERVATIONS 
ON TRUST SERVICE 


DEVELOPING THE “FIDUCIARY SPIRIT’ INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE BANK 


G. E. GRAF 
Assistant Cashier and Trust Officer, Alliance First National Bank, Alliance, Ohio 





(Epitor’s Note: Mr. 





Graf strikes a particular note and it is one which quite a few 


trust officers still have to acquire and that is the primary need of fostering mutual confi- 


dence, sympathy and genuine understanding with clients. 


perfect in technique and administration, 


the “small town”? 
town trust officers.) 
T may be obvious from the title as well 

as the character of these 

that the writer is a “small 
and that his suggestions may 
new to experienced trust 
those of larger institutions. Some trust offi- 
cial said recently that the acid test of any 
method of trust building, is the results which 
are manifest from it. By relating some of 
our own experiences, in one of the smaller 
cities, I hope to bring some interesting de- 
ductions to those expecting to be concerned 
with fiduciary already engaged 
in it. 

To sell any commodity or service, it is 
necessary to have an appropriate’ back- 
ground, and in the beginning, adequate space 
and fixtures should be provided, with 4 
thought to future needs. Your location 
should be in proximity to the other depart- 
ments of the bank, yet should provide for a 
certain amount of privacy, cheerfulness and 
comfort. The location will depend, of course, 
on the general layout of your banking quar- 
ters, but try to stay close to the activity in 
your lobby—many a good ease has literally 
dropped into us from a casual visit or look- 
around of a depositor. Efficient accounting 
and handling methods are essential. 


observations 
town man” 
bring nothing 
men, especially 


business, or 


Choosing Trust Men 

There is some divergence of opinion as to 
whether your trust officer shall be an experi- 
enced man, brought in from outside the 
bank and city, or one developed from within 
the ranks. Experience, or the substitute for 
it—study—is indeed essential, but in develop- 
ing this contemplated trust department, it is 
my opinion that it is logical and practical 
to choose the inside man, assuming you have 
one with good bank experience generally, 
and the qualities and personality that a bank 


Trust service may be ever so 


but it is lacking in its main attribute if these 
human elements are not present at all times and under all circumstances. 


In that respect 


trust officers’ problems are no different from those that engage the big 


executive should have. 
of your 


The personnel, then, 
department is highly important. 
Business will come slowly at the best, but 
this is not too unfortunate; this gives an 
opportunity to test the ground, to make con- * 
tacts, to develop the fiduciary spirit. 

Sympathy, understanding, patience, tact, 
neutrality, friendliness—all must enter into 
the work to produce results. In the fidu- 
ciary contacts we have made in our less than 
five years of effort, we do not hesitate to say 
that we value, with no slight sense of re- 
sponsibility, the confidence reposed in us and 
the valuable friendships resulting therefrom. 

A few weeks ago a young man walked into 
my office, offered me a cigar and said in a 
stage whisper, “Congratulations—you’re a 
grandfather again!’ While I hope to enjoy 
that proud distinction and title sometime in 
the hazy future, I was somewhat startled 
until I got the point. We have been guar- 
dian for the young fellow’s wife for some 
years, and having been married before her 
majority, our legal ties still held. Our rela- 
tions with the couple have been so personal 
and I trust satisfactory, that this was just 
the husband’s way of announcing the ar- 
rival of the second baby. 

These things go farther and deeper than 
the mere attributes of commercialism. There 
are still many who think of a corporation 
as soulless and that a bank is akin to a 
mausoleum. These ideas must be dissipated 
and especially as regards the trust busi- 
ness. This part falls logically on the shoul- 
ders of the trust officer. 


Catching the Hare 
So far we have considered how to handle 
the prospective client when he comes in, but 
it is obvious, we must “first catch the hare.” 
I ran across somebody’s figures recently. 
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wherein it was shown that on the average, 
out of every 1,000 bank customers, 100 pat- 
ronize the commercial department, 670 sav- 
ings, 60 safe deposit, 150 investments, and 
only 20 the trust department. Thus, in ar- 
ranging plans for building trust business, 
the same widespread methods that are used 
in going after banking business in general, 
not only are not necessary, but extravagant. 

The purpose of our advertising is to in- 
fluence peoples’ minds, to break down re- 
sistance by its constancy, and it is hard to 
measure how and when the desired results 
are accomplished. I believe in using a fair 
amount of newspaper advertising, worded in 
plain, understandable terms, cheerful in tone, 
and occasionally set off by a clever and 
appropriate cut. 


Publicity Avenues 

In our town we do not find it hard to get 
“readers” or hews items on interesting fidu- 
ciary happenings, that are publishable, into 
the papers. These may be written in the 
bank or picked up by the reporters. They 
cost nothing and give splendid publicity. 
Human interest stories, tied up to the bank, 
are readily accepted and eagerly read by the 
public. One of our contemporaries recently 
gained publicity worth many dollars, in the 
stories concerned with a lost heir to a siz- 
able fortune they were administrating, and 
a false claimant who turned up. 

We have used direct by mail material and 
are just now gaining a fine reaction to a 
new series which we have started. The very 
regularity of the idea is part of the justifi- 
‘ation for it. Syndicated material, if care- 
fully chosen is acceptable, and few of us 
have the time or ability to prepare our own. 
The copy, as I have said, should be weil 
considered, a touch of color or an illustra- 
tion helps, and the pieces should be placed 
in clean cut envelopes. The return card or 
bank trademark on the flap of the envelope is 
good. The mailings should be regular and 
the various subjects of trust service covered 
successively, always leading in their thought 
to the investigation you want the prospect 
to make and the questions you want him to 


ask. 


Selecting Mailing List 

The preparation of the mailing list is im- 
portant. Names should be sought first from 
among those of the customers in your other 
departments, especially from safe deposit 
records... Commercial and savings ledgers 
yield up many good names, and a diligent 
search of the telephone and city directories 
will add more. Inquiries should be followed 
up by more explanatory literature, such as 
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master-booklets, blank forms and other pieces 
--all, of course, leading to the opportunity 
of personal selling by a representative of 
the trust department. 

Many banks have used series of letters 
with good results. We have used several in- 
dividual pieces of informational publicity for 
mailing and lobby distribution. One espe- 
cially, titled “Do You Know Where Your 
Money Will Go?” brought us a large number 
of wills. It is well at times to insert with 
your direct mail a return card for inquiries 
or to arrange for an appointment. 


Matter of Solicitation 

I am not qualified to pass on the value of 
full time solicitors, as we have not tried 
them, though I understand excellent results 
have been obtained by their use, especially 
in the larger centers. We do, however, use 
our small personnel and our associates in 
the bank proper, whenever time and condi- 
tions permit, with good results from their 
solicitation of new business. 

Recently one of our tellers brought in a 
$100,000 real estate custodianship, and the 
will which covered the disposition of the 
same properties after the death of the donor. 
This was obtained by long and patient ef- 
forts, and the confidence the aged client had 
in our man, who happened to be in her 
Sunday school class. Some of our most dili- 
gent sales efforts and hardest work have 
been exercised upon our own directors and 
stockholders—they are not always easy pros- 
pects. 

We rarely fail to take advantage of an 
invitation to address a service club, shop 
meeting, lodge gathering or the like. These 
are good opportunities to dispense informa- 


tion and to receive and answer pertinent 
questions, with the chance of interesting 


some of your hearers in using your services 


Contact With Lawyers and Insurance Men 

From the beginning we have cultivated the 
friendship and cooperation of our local at- 
torneys and insurance men. The former es- 
pecially, can be easily antagonized by wrong 
tactics, and it has been our aim to have 
them know that we can and will work with 
them. In this, I believe we have uniformly 
succeeded, judging by some of the business 
they have directed to us. To the judges and 
deputies in our own and neighboring pro- 
bate courts we have directed our very con- 
siderate attention. 


Satisfied clients are of course, in any busi- 
ness, your best advertisers and that idea is 
too trite to elaborate on, except to say that 
the old adage holds good especially in this 
work. 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates over 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 


all parts of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic 

Liners Aguitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 

branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


AMERICAN DEPARTMENT: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE. 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 











About a year ago we read the will of a 
prominent local citizen to his widow, whose 
reaction to the trustee provisions of the 
document was anything but pleasant. It had 
not been explained to her by her husband 
in his lifetime, and was rather in the nature 
of a shock. We have tried, and succeeded, I 
believe, to so handle this estate in a manner 
that would justify the husband’s wishes and 
at the same time give the widow the utmost 
rights to which she was entitled. At any 
rate we were more than pleased recently, to 
hear that the lady was not only satisfied 
with our administration, but was recom- 
mending our services to many of her friends. 
This is typical, but common to all trust de- 
partments and I mention it only to illus- 
trate my topic. 

Then the ladies—God bless ’em—are im- 
portant factors in this selling campaign. No 
longer does the good wife dread to talk about 
her husband’s (or her own) estate, thanks 
to the educational work that has been going 
on. I find many of them are the direct cause 
of our being able to place friend husband's 
will in our files. 


Work, Work and More Work 
This job of building a trust department 
means another thing too—it cannot be done 


on union hours. The work must be done in 
and out of season, at home and abroad, in 
the bank and out of it. A man’s fireside is 
a splendid piece of scenery to be the back- 
ground for your big act, and husband and 
wife together make it easy at times—that is, 
at times—to work out their case. 

In selling this idea of ours, and what an 
important one it is, the value of service need 
be -stressed rather than the technicalities 
thereof. Results are bound to come, if—and 
I have not stressed it as much as I might, 
but you can guess—one works and works 
and works. Combine that ingredient with 
human nature, well seasoned with sympathy, 
confidence, attention, and patience, and suc- 
cess should surely be the reward. 


Ge Me 2°, 
wy 


LAWYERS TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK 

The latest financial statement of the Law- 
yers Trust Company of New York shows com- 
bined resources of $33,216,427; deposits $26,- 
231,000 ; capital $3,000,000; surplus $3,000,000 
and undivided profits of $845,000. The asso- 
ciated Lawyers Title & Guaranty Company 
reports resources of $27,244,000; capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $25,688,740. 
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Remember these points It’s hard even to pronounce the names 
of a lot of places where A*B*A Cheques 

about A-B-A Cheques are cashed. As the travel cheques of the 
American Bankers Association they are 

1. They are the Travel Cheques of the known and accepted everywhere—almost 


American Bankers Association. as readily in Lubljani as in Rome or 


2. They are bankers cheques, drawn by Vienna, Los Angeles or Chicago. They 


a bank on a bank. are complete insurance against loss or 
inconvenience when traveling. 
3. They are certified, and hence legally 8 
acceptable in payment of U.S. Cus- Bankers Trust Company, N. Y. 


toms duties. Agents for the Issuing Banks 


4. As two-name paper they are often 


accorded preferential treatment in AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


foreign exchange. B © e f & d 
A ® « A 
5. They provide, at reasonable cost, er ti te 
complete insurance against the loss 


of travel funds. TRAVEL CHEQUES 
BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANK 
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BANK SWINDLERS AND HOW THEY OPERATE 


WHY IT IS NECESSARY TO KEEP POSTED ON CUSTOMERS 


R. H. BRUNKHORST 
Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 





(Epiror’s Note: The point upon which Mr. Brunkhorst places emphasis in discussing 
some common and also exceptional types of bank swindlers is the need of keeping in 
touch with depositors and customers after the account: has been opened and even if 


balances are satisfactory to all appearances. 


His advice is not merely to observe the 


known methods of identification with the initial transaction but to get acquainted with 
him and to instruct employees to report anything that awakens suspicion.) 


Y rules for safeguarding the bank 
against swindlers are simple and 
few. 

1. Identify your customer with the initial 
transaction. 

2. Get acquainted with him and know him 
ever afterwards. 

3. Teach your employees to observe his 
methods of doing business and to report sus- 
picious circumstances. 

4. Do not make exceptions. 

Most bankers are very careful to identify 
the man who wants to sell a bond or mort- 
gage; they use extraordinary care in making 
loans and they are meticulous in their trans- 
actions with savings depositors, so much so 
that few swindles are perpetrated by these 
classes of customers, but on the other hand 
checking accounts, the open gate for swind- 
lers are opened as a rule rather promiscu- 
ously without much regard to what might 
be called banking sense. It is with the lat- 
ter class that I want to deal particularly, 
and whatever I say in that connection can 
be applied to any of the other classes or any 
type of business handled by the banker. 


Identifying the Customer 

When I say identify your customer, I do 
not mean getting him to show you a packet 
of letters addressed to him, initials in his 
hat or a monogram on his watch, but a 
personal introduction from someone favor- 
ably known to you or positive identification 
of his signature through a previous banking 
connection or equally reliable source. 

Identifying the customer as the individual 
opening the account is not all that is neces- 
sary. You must learn his business connec- 
tions as well as his credit standing and I 
have no hesitancy in recommending that 
agency reports and references be obtained. 


You must know your customer, his business 
connections and his credit standing. 

When a man comes in for a line of credit 
he is conducted into the private sanctorum, 
of the president or a vice-president and 
his history, record and business career is 
taken down with extraordinary care, yet in 
an almost analogous situation the average 
banker permits any Tom, Dick or Harry to 
sit at a desk and open checking accounts. In 
one case the banker expects the customer t9 
stand back of the signature on his note and 
in the other to stand back of the endorse- 
ment on every check he deposits. It is a 
guarantee of good faith in either case with 
the added element that the total of the lat- 
ter may and usually does exceed the former 
by many figures. Good faith in banking is 
only another name for credit. Why shouldn’t 
the same care be used in extending one 
type as the other? The banker in many 
cases seems to forget the cumulative nature 
of the endorsement liability. 

What happens when the customer is not 
properly looked up and identified? I am 
going to give you the history of an extreme 
-ase to refresh your memory. 

About two years ago a man opened ac- 
counts with two outlying banks in Chicago. 
He stated that he was secretary of a cer- 
tain organization, but since the initial de- 
posit consisted of cash, no questions were 
asked. When the blowup eventually came 
it was discovered that he really was secre- 
tary of an organization and that he had been 
using receipts of the organization for his 
personal purposes. These two banks are 
now involved in a suit for the recovery of 
$78,000 because they guaranteed forged and 
unauthorized endorsements on checks ac- 
cepted for the credit of this individual. Had 
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this man been properly identified in the 
beginning this would not have occurred, and 
had the employees been taught to observe 
the methods of their customers, it would 
have been caught long before a substantial 
amount had been reached. As I said before, 
identifying your customer alone is not 
enough, you must know him ever afterwards. 


Need of Observing Customers 

In a recent case a man opened up a sav- 
ings account without proper identification. 
In less than a year he ran through this 
account checks which did not belong to him 
in the amount of over $250,000. When his 
employer discovered the defaleation, I was 
called in to assist in clearing up the tangle. 
The method used by the defaulter was an 
old one, in a sense, yet it had a new wrinkle 
to it. His employer was a very busy man 
and paid little attention to the checks he 
was signing. Ordinarily, all he checked was 
the name of the payee and if that was re- 
liable the check was signed without further 
question. The defaulter knowing this used 
the knowledge to carry on. He ordered 
checks printed on paper which would permit 
erasures; then he had a special typewriter 
with a very faint ribbon which he used to 





write in the name of the payee. After the 
checks were signed his own name was sub- 
stituted and the checks were deposited to 
his personal credit, after which he of course 
had the funds at his disposal. In this case. 
if the employees had been taught to observe 
the methods of the customer they would have 
known that activities of this type are car- 
ried on only by responsible people and not 
through savings accounts. The method was 
such that it should have aroused anyone's 
suspicion and should have been reported for 
investigation. 

We will all agree that exceptions are the 
bane of an auditor's existence and excep- 
tions can cause serious trouble where the 
cumulative amount of an endorsement lia- 
bility is forgotten. About three years ago 
a bank official permitted the cashier of a 
corporation to endorse for cash a check 
drawn to the order of the president of the 
corporation. A few days later another offi- 
cial did the same thing. This happened 
several times and the paying-teller knowing 
that the officers had been making exceptions 
decided to make a few of his own. After a 
bit, no one worried about the exceptions un- 
til the defaleation was discovered. This 
particular bank is now involved in a_ suit 


—_———— — 
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of slightly under $100,000. In all the checks 
cashed in this manner there were only two 
amounting to $250 each, the rest ranged from 
$25 to $150. The fact that this bank may 
not be held liable for the entire amount, does 
not lessen the seriousness of the bank’s po- 
sition. If the original exceptions had not 
been made this would not have happened. 

I have said nothing about surety bonds. 
I consider them as a means of reimburse- 
ment rather than a safeguard against a 
swindler. While we are on the subject of 
surety bonds it may be in order to suggest 
that all examine these very carefully to see 
whether they provide every possible protec- 
tion against swindlers. Examine them and 
see if you are protected on raised stock cer- 
tificates put up as collateral, forged ware- 
house receipts and similar items. Relying 
entirely upon your surety bond is not good 
business sense. It must be realized that 
when swindles occur and you file claim there- 
on, the premium on your bonds goes up ac- 
cordingly and eventually you will have re- 
imbursed the surety company for the amount 
of their outlay. 


7 \? ‘7 
~~ ~ Od 


A WEST POINT FOR TRAINING OF BANK 
OFFICERS 

Discussing the morale of bank management 
and the lack of adequate training for higher 
post of responsibility in executive positions, 
Howard Whipple, vice-president of the Unit- 
ed Security Bank & Trust Company of San 
Francisco suggests the following: 

“For the commissioned bank officers a new 
era must dawn. The world moves too rapid- 
ly today to permit a continuation of the old 
processes of selection, training and promo- 
tion of bank executives to go on. A West 
Point for bank managers must be created, 
either within the limits of a single organiza- 
tion where it is large enough, or in schools 
specially created for the purpose. It should 
not be a place where thin soil is intensively 
cultivated, but where diamonds are polished. 
A selected group of young men, adequately 
educated along general lines and paid some- 
what above the average level for their class, 
should be attracted to the unusual opportu- 
nity banking now offers to men of capacity. 
They should be kept on routine, clerical tasks 
long enough only to obtain a thorough knowl- 
edge of them. They should be shifted from 
position to position, from locality to locality 
where possible, in order to give them in a 
shorter period of time than is now the cus- 
tom the widest experiences and _ contacts. 
They should not be held back by seniority, 
but should progress from one experience to 
another according to definite plan.” 
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COMMUNITY PROPERTY LAWS 
OUR DEVIOUS RULES OF PROPERTY DESCENT ANOTHER 
HERITAGE FROM THE DONS 


LEO S. CHANDLER 
President, California Trust Company of Los Angeles 





HE several western states that orig- 

inally constituted New Spain remain 

Spanish today in one important par- 
ticular. This is the matter of their laws 
governing the transfer or descent of com- 
munity property. In this respect, California 
and its states differ from any other 
states in the Union. 


sister 


Citizens coming to California from. the 
East or North, after establishing their legal 
residences here, become amenable to these an- 
cient community property laws of ours as to 
property acquired from subsequent earnings. 
Frequently, however, they remain unaware of 
this fact. Arrangements for the distribution 
or administration of their estates were made 
in some other state, by will, trust agreement, 
or in some other approved form, before they 
came to California, and were based on re- 
spective rights in property as defined by the 
laws of those states. 

After 
ties are 


coming to California other proper- 
acquired, from community 
funds, some from the separate funds of the 
husband or wife, or it may be that these 
funds are so intermingled that it is impos- 
sible to trace to their source the moneys so 
spent. Of course the will must be tested 
by California laws before it may operate 


sole 


upon real property in California or on the 
general property of an individual who es- 
tablishes his domicile in California. But it 


is a surprise to many men to be advised that 
because of our community property laws they 
can by will dispose of a much smaller por- 
tion of the property acquired here through 
their earnings during marriage than they 
could have in their former domicile. 


The Dons Were Chivalrous 


All this comes about through the chivalry 
of the Dons. When they came to America 
to rule over New Spain, they brought with 
them the community property laws of Old 
Spain. These laws were enacted primarily 
for the protection of the widow. In this 
respect, they were more chivalrous than the 
common law of England, which the remain- 
der of America adopted as a pattern. Orig- 





inally, the old Spanish law defined commu- 
nity property as the estate acquired by a 
husband and wife through their joint efforts 
following their marriage. At the husband’s 
death, the widow was guaranteed by law her 
right to half of any such community prop- 
erty. She did not, however, hold any rights 
over this property during the lifetime of her 
husband, and could not dispose of it her- 
self or prevent his disposal of it, in any 
manner that pleased him, while he lived. 
Later, from time to time, the state of 
California proceeded to extend the wife’s 
control over the community estate, to such 
an extent that a husband may not now 
transfer any real estate without the signed 
consent of his wife, and can transfer per- 
sonal property only for “a valuable consid- 
eration.” Since 1891 the tendeney to give 
the wife a still greater share in the commu- 
nity property, has resulted in the enactment 
of a number of important amendments to 
the laws governing community property. One 
of the most far-reaching of these is an 
amendment of 1923 granting the wife the 
right to dispose by will of her half of the 
community estate even though the husband 
survive her. Naturally our courts have been 
called upon to construe these amendments. 
A recent decision held that the amendment 
of 1925, giving the wife the right to dispose 
of her half of the community property by 


will, during the life of her husband, was 
not retroactive * * * in other words, that 


it did not apply to community property ac- 
quired prior to 1923. 


Wills Will Bear Careful Checking 

Other recent decisions have been so sweep- 
ing, that any will, wherever made, and no 
matter of how late date (and this applies to 
wills executed in California as well as to 
those executed in some other state by pres- 
ent citizens of California) may well bear 
eareful checking by the terms of these deci- 
sions. At present, the general status appears 
to be as follows: 


1. Separate property is held to be any- 
thing possessed by the husband or the wife 
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before their marriage, or any property ac- 
quired after marriage through gift or in- 
heritance, together with the income and prof- 
its from such property. 

2. All other property acquired by a hus- 
band or a wife during their married life is 
community property. (This includes life in- 


surance. Unless the wife has waived her 
rights thereto, as a widow she can claim 


one-half of all life insurance that has been 
paid for out of community funds, no matter 
to whom it is made payable. Also, she may 
demand all life insurance payable to her 
husband’s estate not carrying a premium in 
excess of $500 per year.) 

3. Property taken in the husband’s name 
after marriage is presumptively community 
property, but property taken in a wife’s name 
is presumptively her separate property, even 
though acquired after her marriage. Either 
of these presumptions may be overthrown by 
proper proof. 

4. If either “spouse,” i.e., husband or wife, 
dies without having made a will, the sur- 
viving spouse inherits all of the community 
property, without regard to children or other 
heirs. 

5. If there is no will, the surviving spouse 
also inherits half of the deceased spouse’s 
separate property, if there is one child; or, 
if there are two or more surviving children, 
the surviving spouse inherits one-third, and 
the remaining two-thirds are distributed to 
the children equally. 

6. By will, the husband can dispose as he 
desires of his half of the community prop- 
erty, with certain exceptions as to homestead 
rights, life income, etc., designed for the 
protection of the widow. The wife can so 
dispose of only one-half of such community 
property as has been acquired by the com- 
munity since 1923. 

7. Also, by will, either spouse may dis- 
pose of all his or her separate property, as 
he or she sees fit, and is not required to 
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leave 
spouse. 

8. Property, whether separate or commu- 
nity, disposed of by will by either spouse. 
may be subjected by the surviving spouse to 
claims of certain creditors, and to home- 
stead rights of the survivor. 

All of which sounds sufficiently compli- 
cated, and it is. Yet it is only a simple sum- 
ming up of the most salient points. The 
situation is such that anyone who has any- 
thing to leave to anyone, and who wishes 
to direct the distribution of his or her es- 
tate in a way that laws of California will 
respect, should have the advice of a compe- 
tent attorney in the drawing, reviewing, or 
possible amendment, of his or her will * * * 
quite without regard to when, or where, or 
by whom such will was drawn. 

Re ye ge 

HAMILTON NATIONAL AND TRUST 

The consolidated statement of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank and of the Hamil- 
ton Trust & Savings Bank of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., of which T. R. Preston is president, 
shows resources of $24,600,523; deposits $19,- 
994,880; capital $2,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $839,706. The capital stock of 
the Hamilton Trust & Savings Bank was re- 
cently increased from $250,000 to $500,000 by 


y 


payment of a 100 per cent stock dividend. 


any portion of it to the surviving 


PLAINFIELD TRUST COMPANY 

The Plainfield Trust Company of Plain- 
field, N. J., maintains its progressive stride. 
The latest financial statement shows total 
resources of $21,804,000; deposits $19,470,- 
000; capital $650,000; surplus $1,000,000, and 
undivided profits and reserve fund of $290.- 
608. The trust department has under ad- 
ministration assets of $13,320,956. 





The Citizens National Bank of Los An- 
geles has increased its annual dividend rate 
from $16 to $18. 
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INVESTMENTS 


PUBLIC UTILITY AND RAILROAD ISSUES 


ROBERT T. VEIT 
Kountze Brothers, New York 





(EpitTor’s NOTE: 





Liberalization of the legal investment list for savings and trust 


funds presents new problems, particularly as regards public utilities, railroad equipment 


notes and foreign issues. 


The author discusses the various types of investments both 


from the standpoint of profit and diversification as regards employment of savings funds. 
Attention is also directed to closely restrictive redemption clauses of public utility and 


railroad issues.) 


ECENT legislation has immeasurably 

widened the field of savings bank in- 

vestment and increased the number 
of its problems and perplexities. Govern- 
ment, municipal and railroad bonds, old 
friends, we have with us in increasing quan- 
tity; equipment notes, public utility issues 
and in some states, the bonds of Canada and 
its provinces, of the United Kingdom and of 
France are available. 

United States Government bonds have now 
reached a price level where they have be- 
come almost a luxury justified by their un- 
equaled marketability only as a secondary 
cash reserve. 

Municipal bonds, backed by a taxing power 
on communities of permanent and _ sizable 
population, rank second only to government 
issues. In the humble opinion of the speak- 
er, himself an ardent admirer and earnest 
advocate of the railroad and public utility 
bond, no savings bank list should in ordi- 
nary circumstances be without a goodly nuni- 
ber of these sterling media of investment. 
In general, municipal bonds of the best 
grade sell slightly above railroad bonds of 
proportionate quality. Conversely expressed, 
the yield of the highest grade municipal 
bonds ean ordinarily be expected to range 
from one-tenth of one per cent (.10 on the 
basis book) to one-quarter of one per cent 
(.25 on the basis book) below that of the 
highest grade railroad bonds. These are 
tangible statements and lead to tangible con- 
clusions. When the differential is at the 
lower figure the purchase of municipal bonds 
(with due regard to the requirements of the 
individual bank) can be said to be in order. 
When by any unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances good, long term municipals yield 
equally as much as good rails, stand not on 
the order of your going. Beg, borrow or 


steal, but do not let slip the opportunity to 
fill your municipal requirements. It is the 
ability to grasp such an occasion that marks 
the outstanding bond buyer. 


Caution as Regards Utility Bonds 

Utility bonds in most of our eastern states 
are comparatively newcomers to the invest- 
ment field of savings banks and their exact 
position in the price structure can as yet 
hardly be regarded as definitely established. 
There appears to be no reason why the best 
of them should not rank very close to the 
similar grade of railroad bonds and eventu- 
ally command almost equal prices. In the 
meantime while the process of absorption 
remains incomplete, there are genuine bar- 
gains to be had in this category, as well as 
a new means of diversification of risk, which 
is, of course, the bulwark of safety. The 
public utility field is a new one to the sav- 
ings bank buyer and one that in some re- 
spects at least is still untested. Caution is 
the watchword in navigating an uncharted 
sea, and careful investigation of each pro- 
posed purchase is equally essential to achieve 
satisfactory long term results in this unfa- 
miliar ground. 

At this juncture another word of warning 
is in order. An overwhelming proportion of 
all public utility issues and many of the new 
railroad issues are subject to redemption at 
the option of the issuing company at dates 
prior to maturity. In practically every case 
where such redemption feature exists, it is 
effective either at once or within the course 
of a few years and at prices only slightly 
above—and in some cases well below—the 
prevailing market price. 

Such provisions bear no advantage to the 
purchaser. They give no guaranty against 
depreciation. By enabling the borrower te 
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Some Legal Aspects 
of Life Insurance 
Trusts 
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TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, 
Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
xentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50 (check 
or money order), for which kindly send me copy of 
“Some Legal Aspects of Life Insurance Trusts.”’ 





Name 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPA- 
NIES Publishing Association, 55 Liberty Street, 
New York 





choose a favorable moment, replace his high- 
er interest rate obligations with one bearing 
a lower interest rate, they prevent the in- 
vestor from perpetuating through periods of 
low and declining interest rates the higher 
returns that have been carefully selected in 
the days of more adequate interest rates. 
If present and future bond buyers for sav- 
ings banks present a firm front and refuse 
to accept, for investment, bonds having close- 
ly restrictive redemption features, and add 
to such silent rejection a degree of vociferous 
protest, they have in their hands an effec- 
tive weapon with which to force the 
anee of new-callable securities. 


issu- 


Long-term vs. Short-term Bonds 

There are other ways and means to secure 
the exceptional purchase. Careful scrutiny 
will often reveal new issues which in order 
to facilitate distribution, are priced below 
the prevailing market. Old outstanding and 
seasoned issues previously disqualified for 
Savings bank investment through technical 
considerations are constantly meeting the 
requirements of the law and becoming in- 
itially eligible for savings bank investment. 
Until time places them securely in a more 
permanent niche in the world of “legal” 
bonds, they frequently offer the discerning 
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A Major Department 


In the operation of a complete 
banking institution, our Trust 
Department occupies a position 
of first importance in the 
service afforded patrons. 


RESOURCES OVER 60 MILLIONS 


~The 
United States 
National Bank. 
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buyer a chance to articipate merit as yet 
unrecognized. 

There is yet another phase of the question 
“what bond to buy?’ that consid- 
eration—that ever present question of the 
long-term bond versus the short-term bond. 
Shortly after the Civil War—approximately 
in 1873, to be more definite—began a steady 
upward movement in bond prices, which, 
subject to minor reactions, continued to the 
very beginning of the twentieth century and 
reached its apex about 1901, at which time 


deserves 





the return from high grade fixed interest 
bearing securities was the lowest ever re- 


corded in modern financial history. This pe- 
riod of almost thirty years of declining in- 


terest rates was then followed by almost 
two decades of rising rates and declining 


security values. 

The drop in bond prices was at first a 
gentle one, accelerated from time to time by 
financial crises and interrupted by occasional 
upward reactions of Comparatively short du- 
ration. The underlying causes of the change 
in the course of prices are still in the throes 
of economic discussion, but are ascribed 
most widely to an increase in gold produe- 
tion which, by lessening the value and the 
purchasing power of gold, inflated commod- 
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Provident Mutual premiums were substan- 
tially reduced in 1927. 


In 1928 a new dividend scale lowered the 
net cost of Provident Mutual insurance to 


the policyholders, 


This fact is of importance to men con- 
templating an Insurance Trust. 


Each dollar now secures more Provident 


Mutual protection. 


Provident ‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna 


© 1925 





Founded 1865 





ity prices and increased the demand for 
credit. Certainly the final phases of the 
decline are closely interlinked with the over- 
whelming world-wide demand for credit, the 
lack of confidence on the part of creditors 


and finally with an almost complete dis- 
trust of credit obligations—all part of the 
aftermath of the World War. 

Early in 1921 the tide again turned. Con- 


fidence was gradually restored, at first in the 
United States, more reluctantly in Europe. 
Savings began to accumulate and to seek em- 
ployment. <A beginning was made toward 
the reduction of national indebtedness. Lend- 
ers breathed more freely, became more will- 
ing to accept long term obligations and grad- 
ually, with the competition of funds from 
various sources were forced to be satisfied 
with constantly lowered rates of interest. 
The process still continues and interest rates 
are yet much higher, bond prices much lower, 
than those obtainable in the early 1900's. 
The foregoing historical survey is neces- 
sarily a hasty and fragmentary one, but it 
will serve to clarify the summation of my 
argument: With less than ten years of the 
upward swing passed, with a gold supply 
and production well below the actual world 
requirements, with far-reaching programs of 
national debt reduction, with a new efficiency 


of production and distribution calculated to 
minimize credit needs, with the restoration 
of confidence well on the way but far from 
prewar standards, there appears no reason 
to believe other than that the rising tide of 
bond prices is far from its ultimate cul- 
mination. 

After a continued rise in prices, it may be 
well to gradually limit new purchases to 
somewhat shorter maturities. Otherwise 
fairly long maturities, and in times of re- 
action the longest available, are in order 
if you would perpetuate over long periods 
favorable rates of return and at the same 
time take advantage of the rising trend of 
prices. 

The Chatham Phenix National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has been ap- 
pointed depositary under bondholders’ de- 
posit agreement with respect to Buffalo & 


7 \7 \/ 
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Erie Railway Company first mortgage 6% 
per cent 30-year sinking fund gold bonds 


due July 1, 1984. 

The board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Davenport, Ia., announce the 
election of Irvin J. Green, formerly vice- 
president and cashier, as president, succeed- 
ing A. F. Dawson, resigned, and William M. 
Brandon, formerly with lowa National Bank, 
Des Moines, as cashier 
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COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siting the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 
tion exceeding $400,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE 
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CANADIAN SUCCESSION DUTIES AS AFFECTING AMERICAN 
SECURITY HOLDINGS 


Succession duties in Canada, which are 
analagous to federal and state death taxes in 
this country, present problems of double taxa- 
tion upon estate property located in different 
provinces. Considerable progress has been 
made in Canada in applying the principle 
of reciprocal exemption and efforts are 
now under way to establish such reci- 
procity also between Canadian provinces 
and the United States. As to effect of 
succession duties on assets in the United 
States, the Northern Trust Company of Win- 
nipeg gives the following in a recent fold- 
er: 

“Many people own stocks in or bonds of 
American companies and it is just as well 
they should understand what duties they 
are laying their estates open to. If the stock 
certificates are held in Manitoba then that 
in itself creates liability for Manitoba 
tax and if they do not happen to be held 
here, but the proceeds of the sale of the as- 
set itself is brought into Manitoba to be ad- 
ministered by the executor, Manitoba claims 
duty thereon. In so far as the United States 
authorities are concerned it is necessary to 
settle the Federal Estate Tax and also what- 


ever inheritance tax is payable to the par- 
ticular state in which the asset is situated. 

“It may be interesting to know that owner- 
ship of stock in the Soo Line involves paying 
five taxes, viz.: the U. S. A. Federal Tax, and 
to the States of Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Michigan. The tax payable 
to these four states is divided in accordance 
with an agreement between themselves, but 
nevertheless it adds to the expense of han- 
dling the estate. Ownership of stock in other 
railways involves similar liability. The rate 
of tax payable to the Federal authorities is 
determined solely by the value of the gross 
estate in America, while the tax payable to 
the states is based upon the gross value of 
the assets in America, and the relationship 
of the beneficiaries irrespective of their resi- 
dence.” 


Over 8 per cent of the workers and wage 
earners of the United States are employed in 
“open shops” according to a survey com- 
pleted by the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 








OBTAINING FULL MEASURE FROM THE BANK 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR 


VALUE OF SPECIALIZED APPEAL 


A. L. GRUTZE 
Secretary and Trust Officer, Title and Trust Company, Portland, Oregon 


HE greatest force in the development 
of the use of the corporate fiduciary 
is service, but next to service is adver- 

Service to the public is a pre-requisite 
to the suecess of any business and all the 
advertising space used will not bring results 
without service. There is good advertising 
and there is bad advertising, but good adver- 
tising of the advantages of the services of 
the corporate fiduciary is a service to the 
individuals to whom it appeals as well as 
the community as a 
servation of 
service that 


tising. 


whole because the con- 
property and funds is a real 
cannot be overestimated. 

Trust advertising is still in its infancy and 
has not been developed to its fullest extent— 
it is still in the experimental stage. The 
trust company is an American device over a 
century old, but it is conceded that the sur- 
face of the potential trust the 
United States has hardly scratched. 
There are no accurate estimates of the 
amount spent annually on trust advertising, 
but it is safe to assume that it now runs into 
millions of dollars annually. A great pro- 
portion of this money does not bring value 
returns. The trust companies recommend 
themselves as conservators of the funds of 
others. It is essential that the trust com- 
panies check on themselves and be continu- 
ally vigilant that they receive full value for 
every dollar spent. 


business in 
been 


Catchy and Attractive Ads 

30th newspaper and pamphlet or circular 
advertising are valuable if constructive and 
educational. The idea of sending out circu- 
lars to a mailing list or running newspaper 
ads simply to keep a trust company’s name 
before the public is erroneous. A circular 
campaign for trust business should be ac- 
companied by newspaper ads which should be 
related to the particular campaign in prog- 
ress. 

It is no secret that the greatest 
newspaper advertising is small type, too 
much composition and not enough white 
space or border. The average reader will 


fault in 


strain his eyes to read news items, but will 
not read an ad unless it is catchy or attrac- 
tive no matter what the subject might be. 
A series of ads showing the distribution of 
real estate and personal property in intes- 
tate estates under different conditions and 
suggesting the dangers of allowing distribu- 
tion in accordance with the statutes and also 
suggesting consultation with a lawyer is con- 
structive and educational and will bring ‘re- 
sults. 

Such series were run by our company and 
caused considerable favorable comment. The 
slogan was carried in each ad, to “Consult 
your lawyer and have your will drawn. We 
are qualified to act as executor, guardian, 
trustee and administrator of estates.” 

These two series of ads were approved by 
the officers of the Oregon State Bar Associa- 
tion before being released. All our trust ad- 
vertising suggests to the reader that he con- 
sult his lawyer and not the trust officer. It 
is true that some business is possibly lost 
to the company, but the company is more 
than compensated by a greater volume of 
business on a more satisfactory basis through 
the friendly spirit of cooperation with the 
lawyer. 

Pamphlet or circular advertising is valu- 
able but must also be educational and con- 
structive. There are several well organized 
trust advertising companies who supply ex- 
cellent material. These companies are con- 
tinually checking up results in different parts 
of the country and revising their material to 
suit conditions in different localities. 

Each newspaper ad and each circular 
should be restricted to putting over one 
thought. It is true that the first ad or circu- 
lar is not going to have an appeal to every- 
body, but in a series of ads or circulars there 
should be an appeal that will eventually 
reach a large body of the public. 


Appeal of Wills 
Our company became convinced that the 
public was interested in knowing how other 
people had solved their problems in distribut- 
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ing their estates and published a “Selection 
of Wills” which included the complete wills 
of four nationally known men and seventeen 
well known local people, which wills were 


all taken from the public records. Trust 
companies were only mentioned in two of 
these wills, but a foreword was included 
suggesting to the reader that he consult his 
own lawyer and have his will drawn and 
recommending the appointment of a corpo- 
rate executor and trustee. The company’s 
policy of retaining the testator’s lawyer to 
probate the will and administering upon the 
estate was stressed. 

This volume was followed later by a “Col- 
lection of Wills” containing fourteen wills of 
deceased testators who named trust compa- 
nies or banks to handle their estates. Twelve 
of the wills were from outside of Oregon and 
two were of deceased residents of Portland 
where Title & Trust Company was named 
as the executor and trustee in one instance 
and as trustee in the other. A foreword simi- 
lar to that in the preceding volume was in- 
cluded, but it was emphasized that these 
wills were modern in that the testators ap- 
pointed corporate executors and trustees to 
handle their estates. 

30th of these volumes were distributed to 
the lawyers of Portland and the general pub- 


lic. There has not been a single criticism 
against the publication of these wills which 
has come to the attention of our company, 
but many complimentary letters have been 
received as well as personal complimentary 
statements made to officers of the company. 
Requests have been received for copies of 
these books from all parts of the country as 
well as from many public libraries. The 
public library of one large Eastern city re- 
quested additional copies for their branches 
on account of the demand from the reading 
publie. 


Getting Permanent Results 

The company has also since published the 
wills of the late Judge Elbert H. Gary and 
Festus J. Wade. Requests for copies of these 
wills have come from the most unexpected 
The theory is that more can be 
accomplished by the power of suggestion of 
what someone else has done than by the 
mere statement that the trust company is 
better qualified to administer estates than 
an individual, and at the same time it placed 
before the reader actual examples of the 
testamentary disposition of property. 

One of the most prominent business statis- 
ticians of the United States recently stated 
that the bank of the future will withhold 
loans to business enterprises which do not 
advertise. This may be a broad statement, 
but will probably be true in fewer years than 
most people realize. The trust companies 
are going to advertise more and more. The 
problem is what class or character of adver- 
tising will bring the greatest permanent re- 
sults. 

Trust departments were added to many 
banks as an additional service to the custo- 
mers of the banks as a protection to the fam- 
ilies of the bank clientele. Trust service has 
also become one of the functions in many 
of the title companies in our larger cities. 
It was not expected that the trust depart- 
ments would ever supersede the other func- 
tions of the banks and title companies, but 
it is not too much to anticipate that with 
proper advertising coupled with service that 
trust departments may supersede the other 
functions of the banks and title companies. 
The future may even develop what would be 
termed estates companies whose business will 
be the administration of estates and testa- 
mentary trusts only. 


sources. 
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Edwin Bird Wilson, 
pointed advertising counsel for First Na- 
tional Bank of New Bedford, Mass., and 
also advertising counsel for the Morris Plan 
Bank of Virginia. 


Inc., has been ap- 
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IN PARIS 


The First Modern American Vault 


sa the completion of the Paris, France branch of the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, the first installation of modern 
American vaults in Europe becomes a fact—York Vaults. 


To provide for their Paris clientele, banking service and facilities 
equal in every respect to the highest American achievement was the 
definite purpose of this great banking institution. In coming to York 
for their vault equipment, they bear new witness to the worldwide 
supremacy of York Protection. 


The most modern protective features known to science have been 
embodied in the vaults installed in this building. They are lined with 
heavy steel and the massive doors are twenty inches in net solid 
thickness. Infusite, the special metal developed in the York Laborator- 
ies, provides safety and invulnerability against even the oxy-acetylene 
torch. A large number of safe deposit boxes and coupon rooms 
complete the equipment which enables this bank to render every 
modern service to European clients. 


The recognized position of the York Organization as world wide 


experts in modern bank safety construction, is your best assurance 
in planning for your own bank requirements. Write today for complete 
information regarding York Safety. 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Converting 
Collections 
Into Cash 


The best collection system is that which con- 
verts time items into RESERVE in the least time 
at the lowest cost. 


We reach all points in the Third Federal 
Reserve District as well as the principal 
cities and towns in the United States direct. 


No loss of time in receiving remit- 
tances or advices of credit. 





We have private telephone lines to our 
local telegraph office and into New York 


City. 
No delay in making telegraphic 
transfers. 





We operate our Transit and Collection 
Departments twenty-four hours each day. 


Mail matter addressed to us or by us 
wastes no time in the Post Office. 


All items handled at par for correspondents. 
No charge for telegraphic transfers of funds. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital, Surplus and Profits . . $53,500,000 











CONTINUOUS INSURANCE FOR YOUR INSURANCE 


WHAT THE LIFE INSURANCE TRUST ACCOMPLISHES 


Cc. A. WISE 
California Trust Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 





HE life insurance trust has come into 

such prominence in recent years, and 

justly so, as it fills a much needed 
want, that it should be periodically brought 
to the attention of those whose interests it 
may serve. The object of a life insurance 
trust is the preservation of the estate that 
has been created by life insurance. Such a 
trust accomplishes in the most efficient and 
certain way, that which is undoubtedly in- 
cluded in the life plan of every man, cer- 
tainly every family man; and even where his 
efforts along other lines may have failed or 
fallen short of the expectations of himself 
or his life partner or partners. 


Through life insurance one is buying an 
estate on the time payment plan, as by pay- 
ing a relatively small amount each year dur- 
ing his lifetime, he will have delivered upon 
his death such an estate as he has decided 
upon for his family. He has wisely planned 
and provided that estate and certainly he 
should also take advantage of the best means 
to conserve and protect it. 

A life insurance trust is predicated upon 
life insurance, without which there can be 
no life insurance trust. The trust feature is 
now recognized as of equal importance with 
life insurance itself—the life underwriters 
themselves now freely admit that, and many 
of them are carrying this thought in their 
publicity. It is a fact, which has been 
many times substantiated, that life insurance 
money, culaing as it does at such a time and 
in such unprecedented amounts to the hands 
of those, who in most cases are inexperi- 
enced in handling large sums and _ invest- 
ments, serves the purpose for which it was 
intended in only a temporary way unless 
some wise forethought has been given to its 
conservation. It not only failed to serve its 
purpose, but in its short duration possibly 
was present just long enough to have caused 
an erroneous standard of living. I speak 
largely of wives for in the great majority 
of cases the insurance is taken out, looking 
to her comfort and well being, and through 
her, any other members of the family. 

There are extremely few cases where a 


husband would consider it proper, during his 
lifetime, to turn over to his wife a large 
sum of money, and place the entire respon- 
sibility for its safe and remunerative invest- 
ment in her hands. He might also explain 
that “this is all we have and I'll never 
earn any more, but I am going to let you 
handle it.’ She could do so just as well or 
better during his lifetime than after; under 
these circumstances, she could, if she thought 
it necessary, get his advice, and she prob- 
ably would. Also she would not be preyed , 
upon by solicitors and high pressure sales- 
men, such as would be the case when it be- 
comes known (and it does) that the lady is 
a widow and has received a substantial sum 
of money. 


Reorganizing Value of Fiduciary Protection 

But no, you do not often hear of such a 
circumstance, and most wives would hesitate 
to accept such a responsibility. Father prob- 
ably in his day was wont to confer with his 
banker on financial problems, as he should, 
and it is this writer’s opinion, based on ex- 
perience, that the wife when she is fully 
informed as to the many advantages, benefits 
and safety secured for her through a life 
insurance trust, readily accepts and desires 
the assistance of the trust company, trustee, 
when that of the husband is no longer avail- 
able. 

In a very few cases only have I seen the 
objection of the wife persist, when there was 
a frank, open discussion of the matter be- 
tween them after the husband had consid- 
ered it his duty to become fully informed and 
was able to explain its advantages and why 
he was, in addition to leaving her a sufficient 
amount of life insurance to make her and 
the family comfortable, also providing the 
best possible substitute for himself to aid and 
assist her in keeping it secure and remunera- 
tive. 

Life insurance companies can and do pay 
insurance to the beneficiaries in definite fixed 
installments; so can the trust company, trus- 
tee, and in addition to making these same 
definite fixed payments, the trust company 
can, if it has been arranged through the 
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trust agreement, be given the right to use 
its judgment in making payment of extra 
amounts to meet any unusual or unexpected 
conditions which may arise, and which do 
often arise. It is quite improbable that one 
will have the foresight to see and take cog- 
nizance of all the circumstances, conditions, 
events and happenings that may lie before 
those whom he will leave behind. 

So it would seem to be the wise thing to 
select a substitute for himself, one in whom 
he will have confidence, and place that re- 
sponsibility on it. 

In selecting a well-managed, a _ reliable 
trust company as a substitute for himself, 
one can feel that he has done the very best 
thing possible as he has provided an organi- 
zation for the handling of his estate which 
will be continuous in existence, capable and 
experienced in meeting conditions which 
might be vexatious and hazardous to the in- 
experienced. 


Comparatively Simple Operation 
The formation of a life insurance trust is 


simple once it has been agreed upon. The 
insurance (now in existence or to be ac- 


quired) is made payable to the trust com- 
pany as trustee for certain named beneficia- 
ries, with specific instructions to the trustee 
(and their acceptance), first, as to how the 
money is to be invested, then, just how to 
pay, whom to pay, what amounts to pay, 
and usually a specification that the trust 
company be instructed to make extra pay- 
ments, within their discretion, taking into 
consideration all the facts, to meet such un- 
usual condition as cannot be met out of the 
usual installments. 


There are many other circumstances which 
might justify the formation of a life insur- 
ance trust, such as creating a fund for the 
special purpose of paying federal and state 
inheritance taxes, or where it seems wise 
for two partners to have the life of each in- 
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sured under an agreement between each 
other and a joint agrement with the trust 
company, looking to the accomplishment of 
the same ends, but this story is more par- 
ticularly directed to the family in an effort 
to call further attention to the best known 
plan, not only to supply a fund for their wel- 
fare and comfort, but to keep it secure over 
a period of time. 
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CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF BANK 
WOMEN 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the <As- 
sociation of Bank Women will be held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., from September 30 to Oc- 
tober 4, 1928, inclusive. The work of the 
general convention committee is under the 
direction of Miss Mina M. Bruere, assistan! 
secretary, Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, New York. Miss Jean Arnot Reid 
of the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
City is president of the Association of Bank 
Women. 

Miss Marjorie E. Schoeffel, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, Plainfield Trust 
Company, Plainfield, N. J., is chairman of 
the program committee. Miss Marjorie Alli- 
son, assistant secretary, Lehigh Valley Trust 
Company, Allentown, Pa., and regional vice 


president of the Mid-Atlantic Division, is 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 
Miss Anne H. Houghton, manager, women’s 


banking and trust departments, the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, New York, will have 
charge of publicity. Miss Ida Miller Henry, 
director, women’s department, Citizens Trust 
Company, Utica, N. Y., is chairman of the 
committee on exhibits, and Miss Katherine 
P. Howard, director, service department, Em- 


pire City Savings Bank, New York, New 
York, is chairman of the committee on 
badges. 


Bankers Trust Company has been appointed 
registrar for certificates of deposit of Inter. 
national Paper Company cumulative 7 per 
cent preferred, cumulative 6 per cent pre- 
ferred and the common stock. 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
been appointed registrar for American shares 
of Roan Antelope Copper Mines, Ltd., aggre- 
gating 200,000 shares. 





Wanted—Copies of the following is- 
sues of Trust COMPANIES Magazine: 
1924, January, February and April; 


1925, June; 1926, May and June; 1927, 
March issue. Payment will be made at 
rate of 60 cents per copy. 
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SEVEN BRANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


With our aid 


problems of credit, 
establishing markets 
in new fields, main- 
taining finances on a 
stable basis may be 
simplified. We invite 


you to consult with us. 
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TRUST COMPANY 
George S. Silzer, President 
Main Office: 59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
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ORGANIZING THE TRUST APPROACH 


HOW A TRUST COMPANY CAN PROFITABLY CONCENTRATE AND 
COORDINATE ITS ENTIRE ADVERTISING EFFORT 


CLAUD L. CHILTON 
Vice-president, Harvey Blodgett Company, New York City 





N as highly organized a business as that 

of a trust department, the organization 

principle may be regarded as paramount 
in the developmental work in the same de- 
gree as in the operating end. Money is con- 
stantly being spent for development. Those 
who are to make the appropriation should 
be assured of an organized plan. 

Is there a strong element of organization 
and coordination in everyday trust develop- 
ment plans? Or, does a certain idea look 
good today, and another tomorrow? Or does 
a certain method find its way into the chan- 
nels of promotion that has no relation to 
other elements of the plan? 

Consider the merchandising plans of the 
leading manufacturers. What is the chief 
distinguishing mark that characterizes them? 
Unity of method. Coordination. Correla- 
tion. Gearing together. The minimum of 
wasted motion. 

The trust prospect himself usually needs 
organizing. His estate very likely needs it. 
How can he be expected to swing into the 
trust procession and become an organized 
client, when the effort to induce him to do 
so is itself unorganized—or disorganized? 


Commanding the ‘Prospect’s’”’ Personal 
Interest 

Organization essentially implies order— 
not arbitrary order, but an order that har- 
monizes with conditions. We are dealing 
with human minds. We are contending with 
human inertia. We are introducing new cus- 
toms. Do we approach the problem from an 
organization point of view? 

Too often a lengthy treatise on the busi- 
ness of “corporate fiduciaries” first emerges. 
Do we overlook the need of organizing each 
piece of trust literature to fit the reader? 
The first ten words of the booklet tell the 
reader whether he is being approached in an 
organized way. Is it “we” instead of “you?” 
A few readers may be ready for the “we.” 
But not many. Most of the prospects re- 
main prospects because their personal in- 
terest has not been spoken for. Correct or- 
ganization would gain much. 





The organized approach does not start out 
with a soliloquy. The trust organization is 
not addressing itself. It is talking to the 
reader. Says John Mantle Clapp in “Lan- 
guage for Men of Affairs:” 

“The temptation to arrange ideas solely 
according to your own sense of their logical 
relations, to forget the limitations of the lis- 
tener, reappears, like the jimson weed in 
the garden, as soon as you relax your care. 
The primary rule for all talk must be borne 
in mind; adapt your message to the other 
man.” 


Phases of Organized Approach 

In personal contact trust officers come to 
know “the other man.” What of “the other 
man” still, whom the trust officer does not 
know? He is out there on the street—in his 
office—at home—everywhere but in the trust 
conference room. 

Yet, the “other man” very likely does 
maintain contact with the banking depart- 
ment. That provides one key to an organ- 
ized approach. We teach the unknown best 
through the known. He knows, we may as- 
sume, who is president of the institution. He 
reads, we may assume, what his bank or 
banker hands him to read that looks inter- 
esting, understandable, personal. If, by 
something the bank or banker tells him, he 
is induced to ask seriously for information 
he is finally on the road to becoming a client. 

Several phases of an organized approach 
may be noted. 

(1) It should be psychologically organ- 
ized, following the inescapable sequence of 
““A-I-D-A”: Attention, Interest, Desire, Ac- 
tion. 

(2) It should be chronologically organ- 
ized, following a planned schedule. 

(3) It should be sales-ologically organized, 
if that expresses it, beginning with that sery- 
ice that can be marketed to most prospects 
with the least resistance, and selling that 
one service first; not attempting to sell ev- 
erything at one stroke. Future selling of 
trust services to that person will be facili- 
tated and hastened. 
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Authorized by Law to Act in Any Trust Capacity 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over 
Two Million Dollars 


We do not transact a banking business 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


TRUST COMPANIES 


The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


Established 1898 


APPROXIMATE VALUE OF 
REAL AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY UNDER CON. 
TROL AND MANAGEMENT 
OVER $50,000,000.00. 





HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 





The adoption of an organized approach 
has nothing to do with a “set” sales talk. 
A set approach, properly used, may have its 
value as a stabilizing factor in a sales pro- 
gram. An organized approach leaves all the 
room for individual expression that can be 
desired. Its adoption more generally, along 
the thoughts herein suggested, would doubt- 
less bring sound trust development to that 
new point of rapid public acceptance which 
it deserves. 
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PIONEER BANKERS OF KANSAS CITY 

There is a flavor of romance and sugges- 
tions of the early days of hardy toil on the 
banks of the “Big Muddy,” in an interesting 
little souvenir booklet issued by the Pioneer 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo., in com- 
memoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of that institution. The history of “Pioneer 
Bankers of Kansas City,” reveals how appro- 


priately the Pioneer Trust Company is 
named. Way back in 1867 the Mechanics’ 
Bank was founded in Kansas City as a 


branch of the Mechanics’ Bank of St. Louis, 
by the pioneer of Kansas City bankers, Ne- 
hemiah Holmes, who also brought into op- 
eration the first street railway of Kansas 
City in 1869. The Mechanics Bank was ab- 
sorbed by the parent St. Louis bank, but the 





sons of the pioneer banker, Walton H. 
Holmes and Conway F. Holmes, respectively 
president and vice-president of the Pioneer 
Trust Company, carried on their father’s 
street car enterprise and later in 1903 fol- 
lowed in his footsteps by organizing the 
Pioneer Trust Company. It is interesting to 
note that a majority of the original board 
of officers and directors still serve the com- 
pany today after twenty-five years. Execu- 
tives who came later are E. W. Moore, who 
has been vice-president for fourteen years; 
P. W. Henry, treasurer and former State 
Bank Examiner and Secretary C. P. Tilden. 


Occupying its own handsome building the 
Pioneer Trust Company has taken a place 


among the best equipped and successful trust 
companies of the Middle West. 


The banks and trust companies of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., recently combined in publishing 
a page hewspaper advertisement appealing to 
employees of the Kastman Kodak Company 
to place their money in deposit accounts in 
connection with a wage dividend of $3,233,- 
388 distributed by the company. 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 


York announces the appointment of W. J. 
Kissell as assistant cashier. 


— 
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ACCURACY AND SIMPLICITY IN TRUST ACCOUNTING 


STATEMENTS RENDERED TO BENEFICIARIES 


T. L. ENGLAND 
Assistant Trust Officer, the City National Bank, Dallas, Texas 








(Epiror’s Note: While the general principles of trust accounting have been fairly 
established there are variations in methods of control, assignment of income where there 
are life tenants and remaindermen and especially as regards handling of securities, which 
calls for a greater degree of standardization. The system described in the following 
article is one which aims for simplicity as well as accuracy.) 


IDUCIARY accounting is different from 

other accounting because of the fact 

that the idea of proprietorship is al- 
most, if not entirely, absent and in its place 
there is substituted responsibility or ac- 
countability to another party. It always 
arises from delegated authority, the matters 
being placed under control of some person 
or representative of the actual owner, and 
the purpose of accounting is to prove that 
the fiduciary has faithfully performed its 
obligation. Therefore, the test of proper 
trust accounting is the ability of the system 
to fully explain or set out the fact that the 
one charged with the responsibility has fully 
executed it. 


Until comparatively recently trust account- 
ing was a simple matter, but the need year 
after year is becoming increasingly great 
for not merely accurate recording of the 
accounts, but for the accounting system to 
truly reflect the administration of the trust 
in all its intricate details. 


Control Book of Original Entry 

A typical system should embody first, i 
control or book of original entry carrying 
forward the control figures of the previous 
day and setting out the day’s business in 
bulk without reference to detail description 
of the transaction. After entries are posted 
to the control ledger, they are placed on a 
general ledger, which carries a sheet for each 
trust account reflecting the income cash, 
principal cash and a total without refer- 
ence to details of the notes and mortgages, 
stocks and bonds, real estate, miscellaneous 
assets and liabilities. The next posting is 
on subsidiary ledgers which consist of a 
detail ledger for stocks and bonds, notes and 
mortgages, real estate and one for recording 
assets that cannot be carried in the three 
foregoing described ledgers. 





By reading the footings of the control 
ledger or book of original entry, at a glance 
one can determine the total amount of stocks 
and bonds, notes and mortgages, real estate, 
and miscellaneous assets and liabilities of 
the trust department. By reference to the 
general ledger accounts, one can secure the 
same information about any one trust ac- 
count; to ascertain specific information it 
is only necessary to consult the subsidiary 
ledgers to obtain any data desired about 
any one item included in the assets or lia- 
bilities of any estate. 


Subsidiary Ledgers 

The subsidiary ledgers listing securities, 
notes, and real estate owned by trust es- 
tates, should reflect the income as it is re- 
ceived on the various items indicating the 
date received and the period the payment 
covers. The total of these items of income 
should balance with the income on the con- 
trol ledger as well as the income on the 
general ledger. When an audit is made of 
the income of the department by checking 
the subsidiary ledgers, the one auditing the 
account automatically observes any delin- 
quent payments on the income of any of 
the items being checked. Since these items 
of income are posted on the particular sheet 
on which the security, note or real estate 
is carried, it is easy to ascertain that the 
credit has gone to the right account as well 
as to the proper security. Consequently, you 
have instant information on this record at 
all times regarding the condition of the 
trust income. 

In addition to the data reflected in these 
ledgers, there are many other items of in- 
formation that must be readily obtainable 
in order for a trust department to function 
properly. A history of each trust should be 
carefully prepared and salient points re- 
corded in written form to the end that when 
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information is desired about the particular 
trust with reference to duties, responsibili- 
ties and powers of the department adminis- 
tering the trust, it may be forthcoming with- 
out wasting time to delve through the basic 
instruments creating the trust. 

This digest of the trust should be care- 
fully prepared, because if it is to serve the 
purpose intended, it should be referred to 
with confidence. It should reflect the char- 
acter of the trust; of whom received; date 
of the trust instrument; date the trust is 
accepted; name of the attorney approving 
the form; amount of fees; basis of the fees; 
beneficiaries, and their interest in the trust 
estate; dates disbursements are to be made; 
scope of the trust powers; corpus of the es- 
tate reflecting the total book value of stocks, 
bonds, notes, mortgages, real estate and mis- 
cellaneous assets. If the trust has a definite 
date to be closed, the date of expiration .of 
the trust should also be recorded. 


Inventory of Estate or Trust 

A tickler should be prepared and _ filed 
chronologically setting forth disbursement 
dates to beneficiaries as well as naming the 
beneficiaries to whom disbursement should 
be made. It is needless to say that the 
tickler should cover the maturities of bonds, 
notes, due dates of rents, expiration of 
leases, and the like in order to have a com- 
plete record from which to work and prop- 
erly handle transactions as they arise. 

The proper inventory of an estate or trust 
is one of the most essential elements con- 
tributing to the subsequent satisfactory ad- 
ministration of a trust. Every item taken 
into an account should be carefully set up 
at the proper book value in order that ac- 
curate accounting may be made for the trust 
and in behalf of the beneficiaries under it. 
A very important factor of trust accounting 
is the keeping of principal and income sepa- 
‘ated in the book of accounts. At one time 
this matter was not so important from the 
point of view of the income of the particu- 
lar trust estate being administered. How- 
ever, since taxes must be paid on the income 
of trust estates, and income of beneficiaries, 
it is imperative that your books reflect the 
true income of the estate being handled. 
Where there are a great many accounts be- 
ing administered by a trust department, ad- 
ditional subsidiary books should be estab- 
lished to keep income tax accounts whereon 
are listed in separate columns the various 
items of income—such as liberty loan inter- 
est, dividends, interest on corporate bonds 
(tax free and taxable interest separated), 
dividends on foreign corporations, interest 
on notes and mortgages, et cetera. 
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This additional subsidiary record is per- 
haps unnecessary to be kept from day to day 
where only a few trust accounts are being 
administered, because the one charged with 
making the tax returns, with the aid of a 
bookkeeper, will be able to check the ledger 
on which these accounts are kept and secure 
this information when needed with less cost 
of time than would be expended if this rec- 
ord were kept daily. It is important that 
each item of receipt be carefully considered 
before making an entry, to definitely deter- 
mine as to whether or not it constitutes in- 
come to the trust, or capital gain. In many 
instances corpus gain, while taxable as in- 
come, is not distributable income and, there- 
fore, not taxable to the beneficiaries of the 
income. 


Income of Life Tenant and Remainderman 

One of the most dangerous hazards in 
trust accounting appears in incorrect caleu- 
lations of the income on trust estates which 
have a life tenant or tenant for years and a 
remainderman. This principle of trust ac- 
counting, however, is one that has been 
thoroughly considered, I am sure, by every 
trust department, since it is an elemental 
principle of trust accounting. If, for in- 
stance, the one administering the estate pays 
out to the life tenant a portion of the prin- 
cipal, he will be liable to the remainderman 
for the excess paid to the life tenant, where- 
as, if the one administering the trust fails 
to pay the life tenant the entire net income, 
the fiduciary will be liable to the life tenant 
for income withheld during the administra- 
tion of the estate. 

If a security is purchased at a discount 
and a remainderman appears when income 
is paid on that security, the principal cash 
should be charged an amount equal to the 
proportion which the interest payment bears 
to the total amount of discount received, and 
such amount should be set up as income to 
the trust. If this is done when the security 
is liquidated at maturity, the face amount 
will be set up as principal in the trust estate 
without a loss to the life tenant. 

On the other hand, upon the purchase of 
a security at a premium, when interest is 
paid on that security, a sufficiently propor- 
tionate amount of this income should be 
credited to the principal of the item at each 
interest payment, to bring the principal cash, 
when the security is redeemed at par, up to 
the amount paid when the security was pur- 
chased, thereby causing no loss to the re- 
mainderman. 


The Daily Cash Sheet 
There should be a daily cash sheet pre- 
pared to assist the officers handling the in- 
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vestment of trust funds to keep in mind the 
needs of the trust department for invest- 
ments, that is the requirements of the par 
ticular trusts. This sheet should set out the 
amount of cash in each trust account show- 
ing the income cash and principal cash sepa- 
rately as well as the total of income cash 
on hand and principal cash on hand with a 
recapitulation reflecting all cash on hand in 
the trust department. 

This daily cash sheet should be a valuable 
ally of the officer of a national bank, whose 
responsibility it is to keep securities de- 
posited by the bank with the trust depart- 
ment at all times equal to the cash deposits 
of the trust department in the bank. On 
trust accounts where statements are ren- 
dered beneficiaries monthly, quarterly, semi 
annually or annually, they should be kept up 
from day to day, particularly when a great 
many accounts are being administered, to 
avoid the accumulation of a huge mass of 
work to be turned out by the department 
on large disbursement days. 

All of the foregoing discussion is but an 
exemplification in detail of the proposition 





I submitted in the beginning of this dis- 
course as the fundamental in fiduciary ac- 
counting, namely, the accuracy and simplicity 
of the system—meaning its dependableness 
as a record, and its susceptibility to the 
prompt, unburdensome use of the bank, and 
the swift and thorough understanding of the 
client. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
Noteworthy growth is reported by the 
Union Trust Company of Baltimore, which 
has developed a system of eleven branches 
in favorable locations. The latest financial 
statement shows total resources of $41,353,- 
096; deposits of $35,419,486; capital $1,500,- 
000; surplus $2,500,000, and undivided profits 
$1,178,102. John M. Dennis is president and 
assisted by a progressive executive staff 
composed of Vice-presidents W. Graham 
Boyce, Wm. O. Peirson, Charles W. Hoff, 
John M. Dennis, Jr., Wm. G. Dancy, with 
Walter D. Bahn, treasurer; George J. Grim, 
secretary; Francis B. Wiers, T. L. Reeder 
and T. H. Everett, assistant treasurers, and 
Frederick L. Wehr, assistant secretary. 
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INTERCHANGE OF CREDIT INFORMATION BETWEEN 
BANKS 


PROPER UNDERSTANDING OF REASONS FOR INQUIRY 


WILBER W. POPE 
Assistant Cashier, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 





HERE are many things to be taken 

into consideration in the answering of 

credit inquiries. In the first place. 
when an individual or concern establishes a 
relationship with a bank there is a certain 
amount of confidence or trust implied. In 
other words, a bank is not at liberty to pro- 
miscuously disseminate information about its 
clients’ affairs. On the other hand, there 
exists a perfect right on the part of the 
client to refer others with whom transac- 
tions are contemplated to the bank for in- 
formation about himself—what we ordinarily 
term giving the bank’s name as reference. 
Under these circumstances, it therefore be- 
comes more or less the bank’s duty to its 
client to answer inquiries correctly se far as 
the bank’s information goes. I do not mean 
to infer that the bank is called upon to 
recommend a client—this would be purely 
a matter of judgment or policy—because 
recommending a client for credit or giving 
information that might influence the judg- 
ment of someone else are two entirely dif- 
ferent things. 

Suppose a man should present himself to 
you for a loan, indicating at the time that 
he was formerly a customer of a certain 
bank perhaps well known to you. You would 
of course Communicate with the bank of 
reference for information, but you would not 
be satisfied with an expression from the 
bank merely to the effect that the party in 
question was considered good for the amount 
involved. An opinion is all right in its place 
vut its place is after the facts. 

It is unfortunately a fact that credit in- 
quiries are regarded by some banks more 
or less in the light of a nuisance. Some ap- 
parently take the position that they owe 
nothing to an inquirer, and actually I have 
in instances observed a resentful attitude on 
the part of some banks to whom I have 
addressed inquiries that could not possibly 
have been construed as anything other than 
entirely legitimate inquiries. But this sort 
of thing is unquestionably getting to be a 
thing of the past. 


The trouble heretofore has been largely 
due to a lack of a feeling of absolute confi- 
dence in answering inquiries. This has had 
two main angles, one being fear as to 
whether information, particularly of an un- 
favorable or derogatory character, would be 
used with proper discretion, and the other 
doubt as to the reason behind or prompting 
the inquiry. No one can be blamed for not 
fully answering an inquiry in either event. 
So the fault has been to a large extent with 
those making inquiries rather than with 
those who have failed to properly answet 
them. 

This fact has been recognized by the Rob- 
ert Morris Association, an association of 
bank credit men, and they have accordingly 
embodied in their code of ethics the absolute 
rule that: “Every letter of inquiry should 
indicate in some definite and conspicuous 
manner the object and scope of the inquiry.” 
In other words, it is a flagrant breach of 
ethics of that organization, which comprise 
about 600 odd banks of the country, to write 
a letter of inquiry without giving the reason 
that has prompted it. 

It is enough for a bank in making an 
inquiry for its own account to indicate what 
has prompted its interest in a subject of 
inquiry, but we in the larger banks are 
called upon to make so many inquiries for 
clients, that it is wholly impracticable al- 
ways to get the details of a transaction 
contemplated. So it is ordinarily consid- 
ered enough from an ethical standpoint to 
merely indicate that information is desired 
for a client. It has been easy to observe, 
however, that much better reports are forth- 
coming in instances where reasonably full 
reasons for the inquiry are stated—that is 
to say, where the exact nature of the con- 
templated transaction is outlined. 

My view is that the whole question of 
cooperation in the interchange of credit in- 
formation largely resolves itself into a prop- 
er understanding of the reason for the in- 
quiry and the assurance that the informa- 
tion will be properly used. 
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The Seaboard can furnish you 





with current information on 
the credit standing of both 
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domestic and foreign concerns. 
Our records cover hundreds of 
types of businesses and thou- 
sands of corporations, firms and 
individuals. These facilities are 
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MOST POTENT AND URGENT APPEALS FOR SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 


MESSAGE SHOULD BE STIMULATING INSTEAD OF CHILLING 


HARRIS CREECH 
President, Cleveland Trust Company 





OR about a quarter of a century I have 
watched the changing appeals that fi- 
nancial institutions have made to stim- 
ulate the saving habit. Less than a third of 
a century has sped by since the Cleveland 
Trust Company pioneered in saying some- 
thing in its advertising beyond its name, its 
eapital and surplus and resources, and oc- 
easionally a more complete financial state- 
ment with the cold announcement on the 
kinds of business we were prepared to han- 
dle. Advertising as a whole has progressed 
far in that period, as we all know, but the 
advertising of the banks has shown perhaps 
a greater development than that of any other 
class of business, probably for the reason 
that the banks have a longer distance to go 
to catch up with the leaders in advertising. 
At first the keynote of all appeals was the 
old familiar, “Save for a Rainy Day.” It 
was quite a long time before we grasped the 
psychological principle that people are moved 
to act more easily by pleasant and expansive 
thoughts than by chilling, repressive ideas. 
Unproductive old age, illness, loss of the job, 
are all perfectly good reasons for saving, and 
perhaps we all need to be reminded occasion- 
ally of the dangers of not saving. However, 
the pleasures that can be obtained by saving 
are an even more powerful and urgent mo- 
tive. 
Potent Appeals for Saving 
Saving for a home was the first of our ap- 
peals along this line. It always was and 
still is a stimulating goal to most people, in 
spite of the fact that so many in our modern 
cities are cliff-dwellers in apartment houses. 
Saving for Christmas presents came much 
later, as well as saving for European trips 
and for even more modest vacations. Sav- 
ing for the “down payment” of a home un- 
doubtedly encourages thrift by permitting 
the saver to partake of the fruit of his hus- 
bandry while he can enjoy it. He has some- 
thing to show for his effort and is enthusi- 
astie about more saving for more good things. 


Some bankers are convinced that install- 
ment buying and high pressure selling “raid 
the savings accounts.” Yet the savings de- 
posits continue to grow. Saving for an ob- 
ject within reaching distance has been a 
strong motivating influence and many banks 
are now using its indisputable appeal. 

Once @ man or woman, boy or girl, has 
tasted the very real zest of accomplishment 
by saving for some longed-for acquisition, * 
that person, I believe, is a saver for life and 
becomes one of the bank’s desirable custo- 
mers. 

Such a saver soon becomes convinced of 
the desirability of having ready cash to take 
advantage of bargains and opportunities, as 
well as to cover emergencies. He is easily 
educated to put something away in good 
bonds (perhaps on the installment plan). 
Then he becomes a customer of other depart- 
ments of the bank. He needs a safe deposit 
box in which to keep his bonds; later a trust 
arrangement to safeguard the income and 
principal of his investments. He makes use 
of the travel department. If he is in busi- 
ness, What is more natural than for him to 
use the commercial banking services, to es- 
tablish reserves, to seek our investment bank- 
ing and financing facilities and our corporate 
trust services. 


Fortune Founder Plan 

Through our Fortune Founder Plan, we 
have helped many scores of people to avoid 
the pain of a tax bill or an insurance policy, 
and to avoid wrecking their savings program 
by failure to provide reserves for such things. 
This plan, when carefully considered at the 
outset and faithfully followed, will contrib- 
ute in no small way toward providing a 
competence in old age, but what is perhaps 
of greater present interest, it does help to 
acquire a home, an automobile, a vacation 
or other desired objective. 

On July 1, savings depositors of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company were credited with in- 
terest totaling nearly $2,500,000. This is 
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the largest interest disbursement the bank 
has ever made and is the result of our now 
having in our care more than one deposit 
account for every third person in Greater 
Cleveland. 

Every employee should regard himself as a 
banker trying to help his “prospect” estab- 


lish a rational financial program step by 
step. Those who do not feel able to idvise 


our friends in this way can at least fa- 
miliarize themselves with the sources of such 
advice in the bank, and make sure that the 
new customer gets in contact with some offi- 
cer or department head who can and will 
help him to use progressively all of our serv- 
ices which he needs. 
Og Re 
TRUST COMPANY BANQUETS EMBRYO 
LAWYERS 

One of the best ways for trust companies 
to cultivate the good will of lawyers is to 
give attention to students of law schools and 
classes. In Cleveland it has been the cus- 
tom for one of the trust companies to invite 
the members of the graduating class of the 
Western Reserve University to attend a ban- 
quet each year and to show them at close 
range how trust service fits in at many points 
with legal business. 
The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 





City recently gave a banquet to 125 students 
and members of the faculty of the Kansas 
City School of Law. The students comprised 
the senior class and the affair was a com- 
plete success. The students were welcomed 
by President James M. Kemper of the com- 
pany with response from Wilbur R. Mabry, 
representing the class, and Hon. Edw. D. 
Illison, representing the faculty. An address 
was delivered by James E. Goodrich, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Com- 
merce Trust Company, in which he described 
how lawyers may make use of the corporate 


fiduciary for themselves and their clients. 
Thereafter Trust Officer B. C. Howard pre- 
sented to each class member a copy of the 


Lawyers’ Desk Book prepared by the trust 
company for local members of the bar. 
The Commerce Trust Company has also 
set a good example in inducing the officials 
of the Kansas City School of Law to ia- 
clude a course on the corporate fiduciary in 
its regular curriculum. A series of lectures 
on the subject was presented by James E. 
Goodrich, counsel for the trust company. 





The Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for 10,000 
shares of $6 preferred stock of the Florida 
Power & Light Company. 
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[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. | 


ESTATE TAX 
(Property covered by marriage settle- 
ment trust must be included in valuing 
gross estate for federal estate tax pur- 
poses when subject to disposition under 

a general power of appointment.) 

It appeared the decedent and her husband 
before their marriage had entered into a 
marriage settlement by the terms of which cer- 
tain property then held by decedent or to be 
subsequently received by her from her father, 
was conveyed to a trustee. It was provided 
in said settlement that decedent should have 
full power to dispose of the whole estate or 
any part of same by will. She died October 
12, 1923, leaving a will disposing of all her 
estate, including the property belonging to the 
marriage settlement trust. Her husband had 
died previously. Plaintiffs, the executors of 
her will, included the trust property in the 
estate tax return and paid the tax thereon. 
Thereafter a claim for refund was filed for 
the recovery of that portion of the estate 
tax resulting from the inclusion of the mar- 
riage settlement trust property, which claim 
was denied. 

The tax involved here was controlled by 
the Revenue Act of 1921, Section 402 pro- 
viding that the value of the gross estate of 
a decedent should include the value at the 
time of his death of all property, “(e) To 
the extent of any property passing under a 
general power of appointment exercised by 
the decedent (1) by will, or (2) by deed 
executed in contemplation of, or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after, his death, except in case of a bona fide 
sale for a fair consideration in money or 
money’s worth; * * * .” Plaintiffs con- 
tended that the property involved was not a 
part of the estate of decedent, and further 
that the power of appointment contained in 
the marriage settlement was not a genera! 
power of appointment within the meaning 
of the statute. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


The court held that plaintiffs could not 
recover, for the power contained in the mar- 
riage settlement and exercised by the dece- 
dent was a general power of appointment 
and the property covered by said power was 
properly included in the gross estate of the 
decedent. The court said that it was not 
the property that was being taxed as a part 
of the net estate of the decedent, but that 
Congress had merely said that in measuring 
the tax on the transfer of the net estate 
property covered by a general power of ap- 


pointment should be included in the gross 
estate —Minis vs. United States Court of 


Claims of the United States. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 
(The general rule allocating stock 
dividends between corpus and income 
does not apply in the case of a trust to 
be paid over to the beneficiary at a spe- 
cified time.) 

The testator provided in his will that “‘my 
trustees shall set aside and invest twenty-five 
thousand ($25,000) dollars, the income from 
which shall be set aside and accumulated 
until my said daughter reaches the age of 
fifty years when said sum and all accumula- 
tions of income shall be paid to her.’ The 
trustees invested said sum in _ corporate 
stocks which enhanced materially in value 
and in connection with some of them, stock 
dividends were declared which increased the 
total number of shares held in the trust. 
Upon attaining the age of fifty years, the 
daughter called upon the trustees to deliver 
over to her all of the securities, stock divi- 
dends and income in said trust, claiming that 
she was entitled thereto under the above 
quoted testamentary disposition. The resi- 
duary legatee objected that she was entitled 
only to the sum of $25,000 with all accumu- 
lations of income thereon. 


The court distinguished the case from the 
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general rule in life estates where a stock 
dividend is declared on trust assets, the new 
stock representing more than the accumu- 
lated profits or surplus earnings at the death 
of the testator. In this case the testator’s 
intention in the court’s judgment was that 
his daughter, upon attaining the age of fifty 
years, should receive not only the special 
trust fund but also all accessions thereto 
in whatsoever manner realized.—(Chadwick 
vs. McClurg, New Jersey Court of Chancery, 
May 28, 1928.) 


DESCENT AND DISTRIBUTION 
(Upon death of insured, ownership of 
insured property became vested in heirs 
who became entitled to policy proceeds 
after loss occurred.) 

The plaintiff’s intestate was seised with 
the title to a house and lot insured against 
loss by fire by the defendant insurance com- 
pany, the policy being made payable to the 
intestate. setween the date of death and 
the final settlement of the estate a fire oc- 
curred destroying the house. The adminis- 
trator filed proof of loss under the policy 
which the insurance company refused to pay 
on the ground that the heirs-at-law had 
made an assignment of their interest in the 


property which operated to violate the policy 
provision that it would be void if any change, 
other than the death of the insured took 
place in the interest, title or possession of 
the insured property. 

The assignment relied upon as divesting 
the interest of the heirs was not a convey- 
ance by deed of the real property they in- 
herited but an assignment of their right, 
title, and interest in and to any residue of 
the property of the estate after the pay- 
ment of debts and administration expenses. 
Such an assignment would convey no inter- 
est in the real estate because, by statute, 
such transfers may be by deed of convey- 
ance only. Accordingly, since there was no 
change in the title, interest, or possession 
of the insured property except that effected 
by the death of the insured, the administra- 
tor, as the personal representative of the 
insured and the trustee of an express trust, 
was entitled to ask for and recover the loss 
occasioned by the fire-——Home Insurance 
Company vs. Latimer (264 Pac.-Ariz. 103.) 


The Chemical National Bank reports under 


date of June 30th total resources of $222 


124,616; deposits, $156,914,799; capital, $6,- 
000,000; surplus, $19,000,000, and undivided 
profits of $1,014,499. 
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NEW HOME OF FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


REPRESENTS AN 


ACHIEVEMENT IN CONSTRUCTION 


AND ARTISTIC DESIGN 


There is something even more striking 
than proportions and lofty heights, overshad- 
owing all other structures in the Quaker 
City, which characterizes the recently com- 
pleted home of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company. The visitor who crosses the 
portals and gains his first view of the magni- 
ficent main banking hall, somehow yields to 
the feeling that he is in a modern temple 
of finance which projects the spirit of serv- 
ice and protection not only for present, but 
also for future 
ception and 
bored upon 
succeeded 


generations. 
execution, those 
this monumental structure have 
remarkably in giving expression 
to the traditions as well as the essence and 
promise of modern trusteeship in all that the 
yvord signifies. The result is an outstanding 
achievement which is no creditable to 
Chairman William P. Gest, President Henry 
G. Brengle, and their associates of the Fi- 
delity-Philadelphia Trust Company. as it is 
to the architects, the artisans and the build- 
ers. 
Philadelphians 
splendid and 


Both in con- 
who have la- 


less 


are 
artistic 


justly proud of the 
buildings which em- 


phasize the growth and stability of its great 
trust companies and of which the new home 
of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 
is among the crowning acquisitions. The 
completion of this building on the east side 
of Broad street and with extended frontage 
on Walnut and Sansome streets, gives em- 
phasis to the transfer of the financial and 
banking center of Philadelphia from the old 
precincts on lower Chestnut street with its 
clustering of historic shrines, to what was 
not sO many years ago styled the uptown 
district in the vicinity of the City Hall. The 
Girard Trust Company was the first to fore- 
see the financial trend toward the Chestnut 
and Broad street center by erecting on the * 
northwest corner the artistic structure which 
continues to serve its requirements. Then 
followed other trust companies, including the 
Real Estate Trust, the former Land Title & 
Trust, the West End Trust and several of 
the national banks. While some of the larg- 
er commercial banks still have their main 
offices in the older business section of Phila- 
delphia and maintaining so-called “uptown” 
branches, it is quite possible that sooner or 


BEAUTIFUL BANKING ROOM, AN EXQUISITE WoRK OF ART AND DIGNITY, IN THE NEw BANKING 
HOME OF THE FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 





192 TRUST 
later they will also gravitate toward the new 
center. 

The new home of the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company occupies a site familiar to 
the oldest residents. Upon the ground stood 
the stately old “yellow mansion” of Dundas 
Lippincott, which yielded to the Vaux Hali 
Gardens, an amusement park. When the old 
mansion was demolished it was replaced by a 
block of low “taxpayers’’ properties, includ- 
ing the Forrest Theater, erected chiefly to 
secure revenue for taxes while waiting for 
enhancement of real estate values. In later 
years this block became almost an eyesore 
in contrast to adjoining ornate and lofty 
business buildings. From a civie as well as 
architectural standpoint the massive building 
which now houses the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Company is a matter of general felici- 
tation. 

The building, which is owned and operated 
by the Fidelity Building Corporation, is 
thirty stories high, exclusive of three base- 
ments, and rises to a height of 377 feet. It 
is the largest office building in Philadelphia 
and ninth largest in the world. In it are 
618,000 square feet of net usable area and 
11,500,000 cubic feet of volume. One hundred 
and thirty-eight anchored in solid 
mica shist rock, at an average depth of 64 
feet below the street level form the founda- 
tions. On these foundations rest 14,000 tons 
of structural steel held together by 350,000 


-aissons 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE NEW HOME OF THE 
FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 
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rivets. Six steel girders 60 feet in length, 
914 feet in depth and weighing fifty-eight 
tons each, support the central section of the 
building spanning the main banking room. 

The trust company occupies the greater 
portion of the first six floors and basements 
“A” and “B.” On the Walnut street front is 
rentable space for stores and shops. Base- 
ment “C” houses the mechanical plant, elec- 
tric transformers and switchboards. The ar- 
chitectural style of the exterior is an adapta- 
tion of early Italian Renaissance and rep- 
resents an interesting arrangement of fa- 
eades. The building has a_ frontage on 
Broad street of 220 feet and on Wal- 
nut and Sansome streets of 175 feet 
with area of 38,687 square feet. The up- 
per stories are in the form of an “H” with 
wide open courts affording maximum of nat- 
ural light. The first floor is faced with a 
pink Balfour granite and the walls above 
with select buff Indiana limestone. The ar- 
chitects were Simon & Simon and the plans 
were executed by the general contractors 
Messrs. Irwin and Leighton. 

The main banking room is most impressive 
in its dignity and general perspective. The 
interiors of the banking quarters and the 
entrance lobby as well as the two upper 
basements are lined with Tavernelle Claire 
marble imported from the Chiampo Quarries 
near Rome, Italy. Piccirilli Brothers, sculp- 
tors, of New York City, executed the lunette 
in the entrance lobby, and the marble figures 
representing Day and Night supporting the 
clock in the main banking room. The sculp- 
tors also collaborated in the preparation of 
models for the plaster, bronze and marble 
work throughout the building, including the 
bronze doors with their twenty-four panels 
portraying in allegory the evolution of civili- 
zation and commerce. 


The lunette in the lobby depicts Protection 


as a female figure of benign countenance 
with outspread arms, calm and positive, as- 
suring to the young mother and infant and 
to a group of young children security from 
the cares and strife of the world. At the 
east end of the main banking room, a stained 
glass window designed and executed by Ni- 
cola D’Ascenzo in the classical style of the 
Italian Renaissance, depicts incidents in the 
history of Philadelphia. 

articular attention has been given to the 
twenty passenger elevators which are divided 
into two groups (or banks, as they are tech- 
nically known). One bank serves the first 
to the seventeenth floor and the other, above 
the seventeenth floor. These elevators are 
capable of attaining a speed of 700 to 800 





TRUST 


feet per minute. 
the building is 


Throughout usable areas 
equipped with underfloor 
ducts for light, power, telephone, and signal 
Wires, thus eliminating open wiring without 
loss of flexibility in locating such services. 
A system of artificial ventilation, whereby 
clean fresh air is forced in and exhausted 
air drawn out, has been installed throughout 
all parts of the banking space. 


Vault Installation 

The vaults installed in the trust company 
by the Mosler Safe Company are the largest 
in the city and are entirely independent of 
the superstructure, with no columns or beams 
of the main building incorporated in the 
vault construction. The walls are 24 inches 
thick of an especially designed reinforced 
concrete, steel-lined and protected by three 
separate and = distinct electrical systems. 
There are five rectangular doors and one cir- 
cular emergency door. These doors are 24 
inches thick, weighing approximately thirty- 
five tons each. In the lining of the vaults a 
total of 233 tons of open hearth steel was 
used. 

Thirty-eight and one-half tons of stainless 
steel have been used in the individual com- 
partment doors, trim and facing of the vaults. 
The surface of this metal will remain untar- 
nished without the necessity of greasing 
those parts exposed to contact with the cloth- 
ing of clients. 


IN ITS PROPORTIONS AND HANDSOME EQUIPMENT THE QUARTERS OF THE TRUST 


THE NEw HOME OF THE FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY ARE WORTHY OF THE TRADITIONS 
oF THIS INSTITUTION 
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The upper vault floor is 33 feet 4 inches 
wide, 86 feet 4 inches long and the ceiling 
is 12 feet 5 inches high. It contains the safe 
deposit department with 15,000 boxes and a 
eapacity of 35,000 The lower vault 
floor has the same dimensions with the ceil- 
ing 8 feet 2 inches high. On this floor is 
storage space for the company’s assets, trust 
securities and other valuables. 


boxes. 


The new building is worthy of the tradi- 
tions and the eminent place occupied by the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company in the 
history of American trust company develop- 
ment. The organization represents a merger 
in 1926 of the Fidelity Trust Company and 
the Philadelphia Trust Company, which be- 
gan business within a few years of each 
other, the Fidelity in 1866 and the Philadel- 
phia Trust three years later in 1869. soth 
institutions attained admirable records in 
trust administration and in their adherence 
to the conservative principles of 
service. The latest financial 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
shows aggregate trust 


fiduciary 
statement of 
Trust Company 
funds under adminis- 
tration amounting to $678,122,07S, and corpo- 
‘ate trusts of over $900,000,000. Capital stock 
is $6,700,000; surplus $21,000,000, and undi- 
vided profits of $4,187,732. There is also 
shown a $1,000,000 reserve fund for building. 
Banking resources total $139,514,000, 
deposits of $100,160,860. 


with 
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Crocker First Federal Trust Company 


Identical in ownership with 


Crocker First National Bank 


of San Francisco 


Through its wide experience, is fully qualified to act as Transfer Agent, 








Registrar, Ancillary Administrator, or in any other fiduciary capacity. 











OPPORTUNITIES FOR WOMEN IN TRUST COMPANY WORK 


BESSIE M. SEELY 
Union Trust Company of Detroit 





Banks and trust companies realize the 
financial importance of women in their busi- 
ness and the vast earning and spending pow- 
er of the eight and one half millions of 
women engaged in gainful occupations in the 
United States. Through their women’s de- 
partments, service departments, new _ busi- 
ness, advertising and public relations depart- 
ments, they are making definite efforts to 
get this patronage. Today many women are 
being employed by banks and trust compa- 
nies for the express purpose of getting the 
business of the women who manage their 
own finances and those who spend 85) per 
cent of the family income. 

There is still a question whether this re- 
sult can best be gained by a definitely or- 
ganized women’s department, segregated 
from the main banking rooms, or whether a 
woman on the officers’ platform does not bet- 
ter serve the purpose. In talking to groups 
of women, I have put that question to them, 
and it is interesting to note that clubs formed 
of women of leisure or home women who 
have had but little business experience vote 
unanimously for the women’s department 
where they would come in contact with 
women officers and tellers, but groups of busi- 
nesS women are almost equally unanimous 
in declaring that they want no distinction 
made because they are women and prefer 
to go to the officer, teller or clerk who would 
ordinarily take care of that particular piece 
of work. 

But. there are also many other depart- 
ments of a trust company where the tact, 
intuition, judgment and sympathy of the 


trained and educated bank woman are need- 
ed. If our gifts are those of accuracy and 
detail the work of the corporate trust de- 
partment, with its bond registries, dividend 
lists, stock transfers, and coupon payments, 
steps us up to a managerial position with 
the possible title of secretary. 

The safe deposit department is one ideally 
suited to a woman’s capabilities. If our 
minds are analytical and we find the study 
of human nature keenly interesting, we are 
drawn to the personnel department. If we 
have legal training, what can be the limit 
of our attainments in the abstract, land con- 
tract, mortgage and escrow departments? Or 
if that legal training is specialized along 
the lines of surrogate’s practice and probate 
work and is coupled with a real sympathy 
for the widow and the orphan, the trust de- 
partment with its infinite opportunities for 
helpfulness will prove very attractive with 
its title of trust officer. If we have sales 
ability, the bond department beckons and 
the wide field of new business lures us on. 
If we have artistic skill and a genius for 
direct appeal, the advertising department 
attracts us, and if we have journalistic talent 
the public relations department opens a wide 
vista of possibilities — (Extract from address 
at American Institute of Banking conven- 
tion. ) —_—_—_- 

Oliver P. Waldron resigned recently as 
president of the Federal Trust Company of 
Philadelphia and was elected chairman of 
the board of directors. H. F. Richards, for- 
merly vice-president of the company, was 
elected president. 
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ESTATE ENGINEERING AS APPLIED TO INSURANCE 
AND FAMILY INCOME 


EARL G. MANNING 
General Agent, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 





STATE engineering may be defined as 
an analysis of every material and 
sentimental factor which enters into 

the life of the American family man, in the 
present and in future, with recommenda- 
tions as to how best to create and conserve 
his estate. The whole principle that I have 
used for many years in engineering an estate 
is based on two premises and they are as 
follows: 

Every family man should create an estate 
by means of life insurance which, separate 
and apart from everything else he owns, will 
provide a minimum living income for his 
family, and himself if he lives, if possible— 
an income which will permit of living stand- 
ards approximating those which had been 
previously enjoyed. 

Every man should make a will whether 
he has little or much—and we life insurance 
underwriters should exert every effort to in- 
fluence men to do it. 


Minimum Income 

What is a minimum income? As I under- 
stand, it is that amount of money which will 
provide foods, clothes, shelter and a reason- 
able amount of cultural advantages. Mani- 
festly, the minimum income varies with the 
income of the individual. For instance, the 
minimum living income for a family who is 
now enjoying an income of four thousand 
dollars a year is two hundred dollars a 
month, providing hardly more than food, 
clothes and shelter. The minimum income 
for a family now receiving fifteen thousand 
dollars a year could not be conceivably less 
than $400 a month. It would be just as 
much a hardship for this latter family to 
live on less than this figure as it would be 
for the first one mentioned to live on less 
than $200 a month. 


Minimum Present Income 
Income of Family 

$100 a mo. $3,000-$5,000 a yr. 
150 a mo. 5,000- 8,000 a yr. 
200 a mo. 8,000-12,000 a yr. 
300 a mo. 12,000-15,000 a yr. 
400 a mo. 15,000-20,000 a yr. 
500 a mo. 20,000 and upward 


Amount of Insurance 





The table, shown below, gives the minimum 
incomes which fifteen years of experience in 
engineering estates has demonstrated to me 
represents minimum living amounts which 
should be provided for families, to be en- 
joyed after the death of the head of the 
home. 

This table has been very carefully worked 
out and years of thought and actual experi- 
ence. It is not a method which any but an 
advanced underwriter can use. Inexperi- 
enced or untried men should not be permitted 
to do anything but to recommend prospects 
to consult with those who are qualified to 
give trustworthy information. 


o, >, 2°, 
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ACTIVITIES OF GUARDIAN DETROIT 
GROUP 

Within the relatively brief period of its 
existence the organization known as _ the 
Guardian Detroit Group has become a com- 
manding influence in Detroit financial and 
banking circles. Exclusive of the resources 
of the Guardian Detroit Company, the in- 
vestment unit, the Guardian Detroit Bank 
and the Guardian Trust Company have com- 
bined resources of $64,784,243; deposits of 
$53,822,811; combined capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of $10,544,856. The Guard- 
ian Detroit Bank which opened for business 
June 15, 1927, has resources of $45,077,000. 
and the Guardian Trust Company shows re- 
sources of $19,706,000, with trust deposits of 
$17,191,000. 





According to Chairman Clarence H. Kelsey 
of the Trustee’s Committee, the accumulat- 
ing resources of the New York Community 
Trust now permit of appropriations of in- 
come averaging in excess of $5,000 monthly. 


Approximate 


to Provide Income Gross Premium 


$25,000 $500-$1,000 a yr. 
37,500 800- 1,600 a yr. 
50,000 1,000- 2,000 a yr. 
75,000 1,500- 3,000 a yr. 
100,000 2,500- 5,000 a yr. 
125,000 3,500- 7,000 a yr. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE TRUST COMPANY 
DIVISION 


The Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers Association is fortunate in the 
selection of Walter Scott McLucas as presi- 
dent at the last annual meeting. The con- 
fidence bestowed upon him was shown by 
his selection as chairman of the committee 
appointed at Houston to study and report on 
the proposed reorganization of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. McLucas was born July 28, 1875, at 
Newcastle, Ind. His family removed to 
Fairbury, Neb., where he attended school 
and later he entered Nebraska State Univer- 
sity. He began his business career in Omaha 
in livestock commission and loan activities. 
Later he was an official court reporter. He 
subsequently returned to the livestock com- 
mission and loan business and organized a 
corporation in this field. 

Mr. McLucas began his banking career in 
1908 when he gained control of the Mer- 
chants Bank of St. Joseph, of which he be- 
came vice-president and cashier. He became 
first vice-president in 1912 of this bank, 
which he consolidated with the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Joseph. Three years later 
he was elected vice-president of the Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City and 
in 1917, its president. In 1921 he was elect- 
ed vice-president of the National City Bank 
of New York, remaining only until 1922, 
when he was called back to Kansas City to 
become president again of the Commerce 
Trust Company merged with the National 
Bank of Commerce in a 100 million dollar 
institution. Three years later he was elected 
chairman of the board. 

In addition to his bank connections Mr. 
McLueas’s interests have been large and va- 
ried and he holds directorates in numerous 
financial, manufacturing and railroad com- 
panies. He has also been active in state 
and municipal affairs, serving as State Treas- 
urer of the Roosevelt Memorial Association, 
treasurer and trustee of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and Kansas City Com- 
munity Chorus, director of the Missouri 
Christian College, president of the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce, director of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
member of the executive committee, Ameri- 
ean Acceptance Council. 


The American Security & Trust Company 
of Washington, D. C., reports resources of 
$39,059,376; deposits, $31,340,884; capital, 
$3,400,000; surplus, $3,400,000, and undivided 
profits of $260,958. 


GOVERNORS OF VIRGINIA IN COLONIAL 
DAYS 


The historical motif in bank or trust com- 
pany advertising has perhaps never been em- 
ployed with such success and genuine liter- 
ary quality as contained in a series of news- 
paper advertisements published by the 
State-Planters Bank & Trust Company of 
Richmond, Va., under the general caption of 
“Governors of Virginia in Colonial Days.” 
Fortunately this beautifully executed series 
of advertisements, with their charm of. his- 
torical and romantic narrative as well as 
assembly of rare prints and reproductions, 
have been bound together into volume form 
and are deserving of a permanent place in 
any well selected historical library. 

Credit for this work of literary value and 
artistic production goes to R. Scorgie, the 
talented director of advertising at the State- 
Planters Bank & Trust Company. It is quite 
evident that the most diligent search into 
earliest records of Virginia and _ original 
sources were combined with a charming style 
of composition in the preparation of these 
advertisements. In truth the portfolio reads 
like something from the pen of Washington 
Irving, except that early history of Vir- 
ginia from the time of the first founding of 
Virginia by Sir Walter Raleigh during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, to the Revolution- 
ary period and the election of the first 
governor of the commonwealth of Virginia, 
Patrick Henry, is summarized within rela- 
tively few printed pages. The story goes on 
from one governor of the Colonial days to 
another and through the various stages to 
the Revolution and the creation of the com- 
monwealth, with the atmosphere and the 
thrilling incidents of each period brought out 
with rare fidelity. As a work of historical 
and artistic value this portfolio of ‘‘Gover- 
nors of Virginia in Colonial Days” ranks as 
one of the best productions of the kind where 
the elements of historical value and the 
broader life of a community have been linked 
with a banking or trust company institution. 


A substantial block of the stock of the 
Gloucester National Bank has been bought 
by the Federal National Investment Trust, 
affiliated with the Federal National Bank of 
soston. 

Clarence W. Bittinger, formerly assistant 
cashier, has been advanced to the cashiership 
of the Farmers Trust & Savings Bank at 
Spencer, Ia. 
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Carrying the wires 


into new fields of opportunity 





HE old frontiers are no more. 

Deserts are peopled, distances 
have dwindled. The nation is still 
a long way from being a continuous 
community—but the lines of the 
Bell System are doing a great deal 
to make it a neighborhood of con- 
tinuous oral contacts. And as 
long as people wish to talk, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company investment is safe. 


Why conservative investment counsel- 
ors recommend American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. securities. 


Bell System Service has grown and 


is growing with the nation. Its 
management is far-sighted, con- 
servative, and yet progressive. The 
system has a plant investment of 
more than $3,000,000,000. It oper- 
ates more than $9,000,000 miles of 
wire, of which more than 39,000,000 
miles are in underground cables. 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns more than 93% of 
the combined common stocks of 
the Associated Companies in the 
Bell System. 


Write for booklet “Some Finan- 
cial Facts.” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Jue. 
SE STnONE: 


195 Broadway 





®) New York City 
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S_W. Corner Sixth and 
Market Sts 
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NEW HOME FOR CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 

The accompanying illustration is a perspec- 
tive study of the new Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce Building, which will be erected on the 
site of their present premises at King and 
Jordan streets. The lot has frontages of 149 
feet on King and Melinda streets and 168 
feet on Jordan street. The main entrance 
will be on King street, but there will also be 
an entrance to the banking room and eleva- 
tor halls on Melinda street. The study shows 
a building of approximately 435 feet in 
height, and exterior will be of stone and 
granite. The main banking chamber will be 
on grade level, and will have a height of 
some 65 feet. The architects are Messrs. 
Darling & Pearson, Toronto, in consultation 
with Messrs. York & Sawyer of New York. 


BEQUEST INSURANCE WHICH ENLISTS 
TRUST COMPANY SERVICE 

A special department has been organized 
at the home office of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society to cooperate with trust com- 
panies and banks in creating insurance be- 
quests for educational institutions and for 
philanthropic purposes. A number of banks 
and trust companies now serve as trustee 
under agreements providing for bequests to 
colleges and philanthropic institutions. To 
familiarize trust companies and banks with 
the possibilities of such bequest insurance 
as well as the manner in which trust agree- 
ments of this character are written, the 
iquitable Life Assurance Society has pre- 
pared a number of pamphlets which are 
available for distribution. Aside from the 
humanitarian aspects of such cooperation be- 
tween trust companies and life insurance 
companies there are collateral advantages to 
the trustees as fiscal agent and custodian 
of bequest funds as well as immediate con- 
tacts with good prospects. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Executes Trusts of Every Description—Transacts a General Banking 
Business—Prompt Attention to Requests for Information and Assis- 
tance.—Correspondence invited. 


Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


OFFICERS 
JOHN 8S. ROSSELL, President 
LEVI L. MALONEY, Vice-President 
CHAS. B. EVANS, Vice-President 
WILLARD SPRINGER, Vice-President 
HARRY J. ELLISON. Sec'y & Trust Officer 
THOMAS J. MOWBRAY, Treasurer 























ProposepD NEw HEAD OFFICE OF THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE AT TORONTO 
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he New Industrial 
‘Trust Building 


Like other great cities, Providence possesses 
a sky-line of changing proportions. 


One dominating change in the business hori- 
zon has come to stay—the New Industrial 
Trust Building has taken its place in the cen- 
ter of the business and financial district. 


From this main office and our other offices in 
every large section of Rhode Island, our 
state-wide service and world-wide connections 
are instantly available. 


Rentals of office space are reasonable. The 
building will be ready for occupancy on 
October Ist. 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


Five PROVIDENCE Offices 
49 WESTMINSTER STREET 63 WESTMINSTER STREET 
1515 BROAD STREET 220 ATWELLS AVE. 602 ELMWOOD AVE. 


E. PROVIDENCE PAWTUCKET NEWPORT BRISTOL PASCOAG 
WOONSOCKET WESTERLY WARREN WICKFORD 


Resources More Than $100,000,000 Member of Federal Reserve System 
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“AGAIN I find that there’s nothing like a personal con- 

ference to clear up one’s problems,” said a Central 
Ohio banker who had motored in to the Guardian to 
talk over the proper investment of his reserves. 


With good roads inviting you to a Cleveland trip, we 
want our correspondents to feel free to call upon us at 
any time. The Guardian’s official staff represents a 
great breadth of banking and financial experience, 
which we offer as a part of our service of Helpfulness 
to all who require a Cleveland connection. 


GUARDIAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RESOURCES MORE THAN $150,000,000 
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SOMETHING NEW IN TRUST DEPARTMENT EQUIPMENT AND 
DECORATION 


Very often banks and trust companies 
overlook the fact that “atmosphere” is some- 
thing to be considered in equipment and fur- 
nishing of the trust department. That par- 
ticular attribute is something that is pres- 
ent in most of the old established and senior 
trust companies which convey an impression 
of quiet dignity and deliberation as befits the 
intimate character of trust service. 

This motif of “atmosphere” was kept in 
mind when the Peoples Savings and Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh planned new quar- 
ters for the trust department which have 
recently been completed. The sectional il 
lustrations herewith give some idea of the 
way decorations and equipment were car- 
ried out. There are curtains of pongee 
draperies of delicate rose tapestry, furniture 
in mulberry shaded tapestry and paneling in 
walnut. Officers sit out in the open, flanked 
by conference rooms. The conference rooms 
are so arranged that they may be all thrown 
into one and over the doorway is a portrait 





of Edwin John, son of Augustus John, the 
great English portrait painter, by Henry 
Lamb, an English artist. The combined re- 
sult is to make the trust department practi- 
eal for all working purposes and yet toning 
down the appearance of a business office. 


EQUITABLE TRUST. COMPANY 

The June 30th financial statement of the 
Equitable Trust Co., New York, shows re- 
sources and deposits close to the high record 
figure established at the close of last year. 
Assets total $600.774,786, including cash on 
hand and in banks, $49,193,402; exchanges, 
$85,941,000; due from foreign banks, $12,- 
431,363; bonds and mortgages, $7,521.394; 
public securities, $33,600,000; other stocks 
and bonds, $27,526.000; demand loans, $84,- | 
408,000; time loans, $93,812,000: bills dis-— 
counted, $139,596,000; acceptances, $46,201,- 
949. Capital is $30,000,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits, $25,590,977, and deposits, 
$481,214,636. 
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ViEWS OF THE ATTRACTIVELY EQUIPPED AND FURNISHED NEW QUARTERS FOR THE TRUST DEPART- 
MENT OF THE PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 






































































LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS TO SAFEGUARD BUSINESS 


W. C. SCHUPPEL 


Superintendent of Agents, Oregon Life Insurance Company 





IFE insurance trust settlements and 

other methods of payment have been 

devised by life insurance companies for 
the use of the individual, and not for the 
use of an organization. They serve the 
former admirably but they are rarely suited 
to the requirements of the latter and it 
should be strongly urged upon insurance men 
to avoid using them for that purpose. Here 
are a few reasons why trust companies 
should handle life insurance trusts: 

1st. The necessity of a proper trust agree- 
ment. This will require competent financial 
and legal advice of a high order all merged 
into one service. 

2d. Within certain limits it may be ad- 
visable to invest discretionary power in the 
trustee. This service cannot be rendered by 
any life insurance company. In fact, the 
companies themselves, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, all disclaim the ability or the desire 
to accept this responsibility and so instruct 
their men. 

3d. Creation of sinking funds. It may be 
desirable to have this fund set up as in the 
case of the endowment policy for the sinking 
fund entirely out of the hands of the man- 
agement of the corporation in order to safe- 
guard the interests of the bondholders or pre- 
ferred stockholders. A trust company can 
do that and yet at the same time protect the 
business itself. 

I would like to say just a word in the 
interest of increased cooperation between life 
insurance companies and trust companies. 
Somebody has rather truthfully said that the 
trouble with this thing we call cooperation 
is that it is long on the “co” and short on 
the “operation.” With that in mind I am 
going to venture a brief list of things we 
can do to help correct this situation. 

I believe, too, that the great majority of 
life insurance men and home officers and 
trust men and companies can agree on this 
rather brief list of essentials: 

First—The interests of our clients should 
always be paramount. 

Second—tThe life insurance man should be 
familiar with his service and recognize its 
limitations as well as its strong features. 
Third—He should know specifically when 





a trust company can function to his clients’ 
advantage. 


Fourth—He should be in touch with the 
trust officers of the institution which ren- 
ders this service and avail himself of their 
advice and assistance. 


Fifth—The trust officers should likewise 
understand not only his own service but in a 
general way the service the life insurance 
company can render. Where the latter will 
more advantageously serve his clients he 
should recommend it even though it may 
result in the loss of some immediate business. 

Sizth—Where a number of policies in dif- 
ferent life insurance companies are to be 
handled, or where discretionary powers are 
conferred upon the trustee it should be recog- 
nized that the proceeds should always be 
handled by a trust company. 


Seventh—The life insurance agent should 
realize the value of a trust company’s ad- 
vice to his client. This advice includes the 
legal help and investigation so necessary in 
matters of this kind. 

Eighth—The trust officer should make 
friends with the life insurance men. He will 
find them valuable allies and friends. He 
should not hesitate to give the positive as- 
surance which many clients of both life in- 
surance men and trust companies long to 
hear from the trust men and the bankers. 
Surely the interests of the trust companies 
themselves, to say nothing of the interest of 
the clients, will be served if you gentlemen 
will bluntly say to these business men, “Go 
ahead.” 

Business insurance is here to stay. Today 
it is just in its infancy but tomorrow no 
business will be permitted to continue with- 
out the presence of a trust agreement with 
life insurance payable to the business thus 
enabling the survivors of an enterprise to 
purchase the interest of the deceased. 


3agot’s Executor & Trustee Company, Ltd., 
of Adelaide, Australia, reports exceptional 
increase in number of estates under adminis- 
tration. Assets amounted at close of last 
fiscal year to £35,076. Net profits for last 
vear were £3,149. 
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CLEVELAND 


banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 
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The litle Red Schoolhouse showed the way 


OR nearly three centuries New England has presented one of the best free public educa- 
F tional syStems of the world. “Public school property in New England is today valued 
at over $325,000,000. “But it was the little red schoolhouse, with its Stern New England 
Primer days, that inStilled in each generation the full appreciation of culture and intelligence. 


@,Visit New England 
this year... and see for 
yourself the schools, 
colleges and institu- 
tions of higher learn- 
ing which have made 
this section a renowned 
center of education of 
the country. 











@, If your son or daugh- 
ter is Studying here... 
a bank account with 
OLD COLONY TRUST 
COMPANY offers them 
the advantages and 
helpful services of New 
England’s Largest Trust 
Company. 


cA copy of our new booklet, “CONVENIENT BANKING,” describes the facilities which are 
offered through five Old Colony offices, each located at the center of important Boston distridts 


Capital, $15,000,000 


Surplus, $11,000,000 


OLD COLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service. based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONES, President 
EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 


FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 
AMMI F. MITCHELL, Vice President 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer 
CLAUDE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 
JouHN LANDGRAF, Assistant Secretary 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusiuter, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 





GUARANTY COMPANY MANAGES LARGEST POWER BOND 
ISSUE 


American participation in what was the 
largest foreign corporate issue of bonds and 
also the largest power and bond security 
issue flotation on record, was recently han- 
dled by the Guaranty Company of New York 
in a manner that deserves note. The issue 
was one of $122,000,000 of bonds for the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company, Ltd., of which 
amount $70,000,000 was floated in the United 
States through a syndicate headed by the 
Guaranty Company, which is the investment 
company of the Guaranty Trust Company. 
Dollar, sterling and ven series of these bonds 


were issued simultaneously in New York. 


London and ‘Tokyo markets and _ were 
promptly sold on the day of issue. 

The Guaranty Company’s sales force made 
a new record in disposing of the American 
series. To show the amount of preparation 
in launching such a large issue it may be 
stated that it required trips to the Orient 
of a dozen of the Guaranty’s representatives, 
the inventory filed with the mortgage filled 
six volumes in English and Japanese; cables 
exchanged filled three volumes; transatlan- 
tic telephone was frequently used and adver- 
tisements appeared simultaneously in news- 
papers of thirty-four cities of this country. 





ONE OF THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC STATIONS OPERATED BY THE TOKYO ELECTRIC LicuHt Co., LTD., ON 

THE KATSURA RIVER. THE INSTALLED GENERATING CAPACITY OF THIS STATION Is 43,200 K. w. 

THE VIEW GiIvES SOME IDEA OF THE MODERN METHODS AND EQUIPMENT EMPLOYED BY THE 
COMPANY. 
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MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY TAKES POSSESSION OF 
HANDSOME NEW HOME 


Worthy of its prestige as the largest com- 
mercial bank and one of the pioneers in 
the trust service field in Westchester County, 
New York, is the handsome new building 
which has been recently completed for this 
company. The opening celebration on the 
afternoon and evening of June 16th afforded 
evidence of the popularity and cordial fol- 
lowing which the Mount Vernon Trust Com- 
pany commands among the people and busi- 
ness interests of the territory which it so 
admirably serves. Officers and directors 
joined as hosts in welcoming the throngs 
which crowded the spacious banking lobby 
and inspected the features of the new build- 
ing. 

The main lobby immediatley arrests at- 
tention because of its beauty and simplicity. 
Lofty columns and architectural design of 
the Italian school reveal an exquisite blend- 
ing. The lanterns suspended from the ceil- 
ings impart something of an Old World at- 
mosphere. In all respects the banking quar- 
ters convey an impression which contributes 
not only to the comfort but also emphasizes 
the spirit of hospitality which has always 


HANDSOME NEW BUILDING RECENTLY COMPLETED 
FOR THE MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY, 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


marked the relations of the company with 
its customers. 

Notable is the space and the exquisite fur- 
nishings for the women’s department and 
rest room which occupies more than one- 
fourth of the main floor space. The Mount 
Vernon Trust Company was one of the first 
banks in New York to intruduce a_ special 
department for women and its success is an 
important item in the growth of the insti- 
tution which has resources of over $20,000,- 
060. Another feature of the new building 
is the ample and modern safe deposit vault 
with its massive equipment and boxes for 
3,000 or more individuals and corporations. 

The Mount Vernon Trust Company has 
been the most influential financial factor 
in the progress of the community which it 
serves. 3esides the main office there are 
branches in the west side and east side sec- 
tions of Mount Vernon. The president of the 
company is Mark D. Stiles, and chairman 
of the board is Archibald M. Campbell. Oth- 
er officers are Stephen Van Tassel, vice-presi- 
dent; Milton H. Hall, vice-president; John 
M. Bromley, vice-president and _ secretary ; 


NEw HOME OF THE MOUNT VERNON 
Trust COMPANY 


SHOWING THE SPACIOUS BANKING LOBBY IN THE 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT IN THE NEW HOME OF 
THE MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 


David R. Donovan, treasurer and assistant 
secretary; Charles H. Ticknow, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer; L. C. Wel- 
lington, trust officer; Edwin H. Bienvenu, 
assistant secretary; Anthony H. Seitz, assis- 
tant secretary and manager of the East 
Side Office, and Daniel M. DeWitt, manager 
of the West Side Office. Charles M. Miller 
is chairman of the executive committee of 
the board of directors which embraces lead- 
ing men of business and affairs of Westches- 
ter county. 





EMPLOYEE-PARTNERS PLAN AT LOS 
ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 

Tenry M. Robinson, president of the Los 
Angeles-First National Bank, recently an- 
nounced the details of the plan whereby offi- 
cers and employees of that bank, the First 
Securities Company and other subsidiary or- 
ganizations, may become employee-partners 
in the institution. The shares are made 
available to the officers and employees at 
$85 per share. 

The stockholders of the Los Angeles-First 
National recently authorized an increase in 
the capital stock of the bank amounting to 
10,000 shares, which were purchased by the 
First Securities Company, the investment 
company owned by the bank’s stockholders, 
at $85 per share. These shares are now 
made available to the officer-employee per- 
sonnel, under certain terms. 





First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traffic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL 






; Ane TRUST and SAVINGS 
HMOKE 





\e" 
OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Che Development of Trust Companies 
in the Gnited States 


By James G. Smith 


Instructor in Charge of Statistics, Princeton University 


This new volume of 590 pages, just published, is the most com- 
prehensive survey of the history and progress of trust companies 
in the United States, beginning with the inception of the move- 
ment over a century ago and embracing description of w cans 
scope of service, methods of operation and sources as well a 


basis of potential trust business. 


The book has a biliography of over 70 pages containing refer- 
ences to all literature on the subject. 


Profusely illustrated. Per copy, $6.25 postpaid. 





Address: Book Department, TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 
55 Liberty Street, New York 








SUGGESTED CLAUSES IN WILLS TO PROVIDE FOR WIDOW AND FUNERAL 
EXPENSES 


The Title and Trust Company of Portland, 
Ore., has met with favorable response from 
members of the legal profession in submit- 
ting suggested provisions to be embodied in 
wills or trust instruments. As regards pro- 
visions that will best provide for care of the 
testator’s widow during her lifetime and also 
provide for funeral expenses and household 
as well as incidental expenses, the followinz 
clanses are suggested by Albert Grutze, sec- 
retary and trust officer of the company: 

“During the lifetime of my said wife, Jane 
Doe, my said trustee shall pay to my said 
wife the net income from my said property. 
Said payments shall be made at least quar- 
terly. If in the judgment of my said trus- 
tee, said net income is not sufficient to meet 
the living expenses of my said wife accord- 
ing to the style and fashion in which we 
have lived together prior to my death or 
should misfortune or sickness cause her ex- 
penses to increase, then and in such events 
my said trustee is authorized to pay mu 
said wife, in addition to the income from my 
said estate, such portions of the principal 
as may be necessary under the circumstances. 
My said trustee is given the sole right to 


determine when payments of principal sum 
shall be made and the amounts of such 
panments, 

“At the death of my said wife, my said 
trustee shall pay from said trust fund the 
funeral expenses of my said wife and such 
incidental indebtedness as she may (leave, 
and which in the judgment of my said trus- 
tee shall be paid from said trust fund. These 
payments shall forthwith be made and my 
said trustee shall within thirty days after 
the death of my said wife, divide and dis- 
tribute the remainder of the said trust fund 
equally among and between my sisters, Mary 
Roe of Denver, Colo., Jennie Richards of] 
Portland, Ore., and my niece, Marguerite 
Jones, of Peoria, Ill. In case of the death 
of any of said last named beneficiaries, the 
share which would have gone to such bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries so dying shall go to 
and become the property of her or their 
heirs at law.” 

On studying the foregoing clauses it will 
be observed that these same general provi- 
sions may be applied to other beneficiaries, 
such as a father, mother, child or any other 
person. 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1:200;000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL - * 


ViICE-PRES. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - = - 2D VICE-PREs. 
H. H. M. LEE ° ° = = 3D VICE-PREsS. 


JOSEPH B. KIRBY - = = - 4TH VICE-PRES. 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE = + TREASURER 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- - SECRETARY 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ASST. TREAS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- . > 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - e bee 
REGINALD S. OPIE - - ‘s ime 
GEORGE PAUSCH = ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P. STROBEL S - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ™ = * CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ~ ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 


DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 


SKYSCRAPER HOME FOR BUFFALO TRUST BRANCH OFFICE OF 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


Contracts have been awarded for the new 
Rand Building to be occupied by the Buf- 
falo Trust Branch of the Marine Trust Co. 
of Buffalo and which will be the first struc- 
ture in that city to adapt the setback style 
of architecture which has become prevalent 
in New York and other large cities. The 
tand Building will be a twenty-six story 





PROPOSED RAND BUILDING WHICH WILL PROVIDE 
A HOME FOR BUFFALO TRUST BRANCH OF THE 
MARINE TRUST COMPANY 


building and will cost, together 
ground, approximately $3,000,000. The struc- 
ture will extend 350 feet into the air, or 
about 50 feet higher than the tallest building 
in Buffalo now. The first setback or break 
in the sheer wall in the building will come 
at the eighteenth floor. 

The first story of the building will have 
a limestone base while the rest of it will be 
finished in a brownish brick trimmed with 
limestone. The ground floor will have three 
entrances facing on Lafayette Square. The 
banking rooms will occupy the corner and 
the ground floor. They will be thirty feet 
high finished in marble. The mezzanine floor 
will also be given over to the bank. There 
will be more than 200 offices in the building 
exclusive of those occupied by the Marine 
Trust organization. Two floors below the 
street level will house the bank’s vaults and 
the safe deposit department of the Marine 
Safe Deposit Company. 


with the 


M. H. Cahill, president of the New York 
State Bankers Association and president of 
the Utica (N. Y.) National Bank & Trust 
Company has been added to the board of 
directors of the newly organized Plaza 
Trust Company of New York City. 

The Seaboard Nation:.1 Bank of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent of the 
Class A and Class B stocks of Carman & 
Company, Ine. 

Ernest R. Keiter and Richard C. Smith 
have been appointed assistant cashiers and 
assistant trust officers of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 
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ALIGNMENT BETWEEN MANAGEMENT AND ADVER- 
TISING THE SERVICES OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 


AN IDEAL COMBINATION 


J. H. L. JANSON, Jr. 
Trust Officer, Bronx Borough Bank, New York 





HE writer has in mind in this article 
the many trust departments over the 
country attached to moderate-sized 
banks, which are not large enough to have 
highly specialized trust development divisions 
or high-powered trust publicity departments. 


Trust Officer Should Know about Advertising 

Most of the men selected to manage the 
trust department of a bank come chiefly 
from three sources: First—from larger in- 
stitutions where they have been trained for 
a period of years in the routine and intrica- 
cies of trust procedure; second—from an 
inferior position in the department they now 
manage; and, third—from the legal profes- 
sion. 

How many of these men have been trained 
as thoroughly about trust salesmanship as 
they have about trust management? Prob- 
ably a very small minority. And yet these 
men attempt to personally “sell the trust 
idea” to their bank’s customers, or expect to 
derive a harvest of clients from the trust 
advertising done by one of the institution’s 
commercial officers, who doesn’t know, as 
Eddie Guest puts it, “per stirpes”’ from ‘“‘per 
capita.” Isn’t it essential that they familiar- 
ize themselves with the many publications, 
programs, banquet menus and booklets in 
which the bank’s advertisements appear, in 
order that they may take advantage of an 
appeal to a body, group or gathering com- 
prised of especially good trust prospects? 
Isn’t it important that they direct the copy 
for the cut to be run in the neighborhood 
newspaper or the local magazine that is read 
by those at home who, after all, are the real 
beneficiaries and those most vitally interested 
in a well-drawn will or properly prepared 
testamentary trust? Wouldn’t it strengthen 
their field of possibilities if they at least 
supervised all trust advertisements, and in- 
stil in that copy the practical knowledge 
gained from handling the public, setting forth 
the many human incidents that they came in 
eontact with daily? 

In most instances, the average moderate- 


sized bank’s advertising man is one of the 
junior officers who is so busy with his own 
particular details, that he has only a few 
minutes to dash off an “ad” about “4% 
Thrift Accounts,” “Modern Up-to-Date Safe 
Deposit Vaults” and “Service to Our Com- 
mercial Customers.” He might be able to 
write an appealing message to those inter- 
ested in the protection of the future of their 
respective families—if he knew of the many 
eases when a family had not been adequately 
provided for—or, how the widow, as execu- 
trix, had become hopelessly entangled in the 
“red tape of probate court procedure’—or 
had seen the assets of the estate diminished 
by the ill advice of one of her deceased hus- 
band’s best friends. But his training has 
followed the lines of financial statements, 
overdrafts, unsatisfactory balances, etec., and 
so his mind builds up the wrong type of 
advertising. 
The Ideal Combination 

The “happy medium” of the well-informed 
trust officer doing the bank’s trust advertis- 
ing, or supervising all the copy before the 
advertising manager sends it to print, or the 
up-to-date advertising man having a working 
knowledge of the trust department, should 
develop the trust department’s possibilities 
far more rapidly, and further the education 
of the public along the proper lines. It might 
be said in passing that cooperation between 
the advertising divisions and the trust divi- 
sions of the large national financial and ad- 
vertising bodies and associations will pro- 
duce better and quicker results than if those 
divisions attempted individual and separate 
campaigns. 


The Public Trustee Office of London, Eng- 
land, reports estates and trusts under admin- 
istration valued at approximately £200,000,- 
000, with annual income of £10,000,000. 

The First National Bank of Pendleton, 
Ore., and the Inland Empire Bank, have co- 
operated in creating the Pendleton Founda- 
tion. 
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RULES IN SELECTION OF REAL ESTATE 
MORTGAGE 
(Continued from page 152) 

secures a great number of bonds, usually of 
a uniform amount like $1,000 or $5,000. They 
are sold to a great many people while the 
mortgage security is held by a single trustee. 
In the same way, now that the guarantee of 
payment has been brought into the mortgage 
business, a single mortgage is cut up by 
assignment into many pieces, but in this 
case, of varying sizes, and sold to investors, 
large and small. This secures to the small 
investor the same quality of security as 
the large investor and enables any amount 
to be provided for. This method is being 
availed of extensively, particularly by trus- 
tees who can thus invest the exact amount 
on hand. 

In New York, by a recent statute, these 
certificates are lawful for trustees if the 
whole mortgage satisfies the trust rule. The 
trust companies and the banks, in handling 
estates, make great use of this 


form of 
investment. 


The Savings Bank Act has not 
yet been changed in New York to open up 
this line of investment to the savings banks, 
although the logic of events and the compe- 
tition for good mortgages there, is fast 
forcing the necessity for such an enlarge- 
ment of their powers. All the old objections 
to such a divided ownership are overcome 
by the introduction of the guarantee of pay- 
ment which provides at once a bidder and, 
if necessary, a buyer for all the owners at 
any possible foreclosure sale. Whether leg- 
islation is needed in other states to make 
the new methods available for the savings 
banks, or whether they are desired, is for 
the various states themselves to say. They 
certainly have greatly benefited both bor- 
rower and lender in New York State. 

It is not suggested that savings banks and 
other institutions which have a satisfactory 
and efficient method of picking their mort- 
gages should abandon it for the guaranteed 
mortgage or mortgage certificate, but it is 
suggested that those which have not such a 
System should look into the new one when 
a strong well managed mortgage guarantee 
company is available. With the success of 
the business, it has spread to many com- 
panies offering the guarantee and some of 
them on second mortgages as well as firsts, 
and the good should be separated from the 
bad and that is generally easy. 

, Se “ & 

The Rockford National Bank and the 
Rockford Trust Company of Rockford, IIl., 
report combined resources of $13,463,000; 
deposits $10,983,000; capital $850,000; sur- 
plus and profits of $1,131,628. 
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We Invite 


New York 
Deposit Accounts 
of 
Banks in other Cities 





to whom the personal attention 






| ot our executives is at 
all times available. 


FIDELITY "TRUST 
CoMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
MAIN OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 






| Chambers St. at W. Broadway William St. at John Street 
| Liberty St. at West Street 






Seventeen Battery Place 





Resources over Sixty Millions 








HOLDINGS OF THE MARINE 
BANCORPORATION 

The holding corporation idea in controlling 
banks and trust companies is gaining strong 
foothold in the Pacific Northwest. The most 
important of such enterprises in that sec- 
tion is the Marine Bancorporation which 
owns the stock of banks having combined 
resources of over $50,000,000. Included in 
this group is the recent combination of the 
National Bank of Commerce, the Marine Na- 
tional Bank and the National City Bank, all 
of Seattle, Wash., and operating as the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Seattle, with com- 
bined capital, surplus and undivided profits of 
$4,000,000. Other banks in the Marine Ban- 
corporation are the Marine Central Bank of 
Seattle, the Marine State Bank of Seattle, 
the Marine National Bank of Seattle, the 
Capital National Bank of Olympia, the Grays 
Harbor National Bank of Aberdeen and the 
First National Bank of Cosmopolis. 

The banks in this group have over 50,000 
accounts and 320 employees. Practically all 
of the employees are also stockholders in the 
Marine Bancorporation, the president of 
which is Andrew Price. 


The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., reports resources of $9,812,278. 
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UNVEIL PORTRAIT OF LATE HENRY M. 
CAMPBELL 

A portrait of the late Henry M. Campbell 
was recently unveiled in the directors’ room 
of the Union Trust Company of Detroit of 
which he was chairman of the board. The 
portrait is by Cari Melchers. Mr. Campbell 
was general counsel of the Union Trust Com- 
pany from its organiation in 1891 until his 
death in March, 1926. Hal H. Smith, a di- 
rector of the Union Trust Company and a 
member of the firm of Beaumont, Smith & 
Harris. presided at the unveiling ceremony. 

Mr. Campbell was one of Michigan’s out- 
standing personalities. One of his most 
valuable contributions to public service was 
his work as chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee which revised the constitution of the 
State of Michigan. He also organized and 
directed the legal advisory board of Wayne 
County which aided in enlistments during 
the war. He will also be remembered in 
trust company circles as one of counsel in 
the famous case before the United States 
Supreme Court to determine the right of 
Congress to grant fiduciary powers to na- 
tional banks. His death marked the passing 
of the only surviving member of the orig- 
inal board of managers that planned the 
erection of the new Union Trust Building. 





Portrait of the Late Henry M. Campbell which 
was unveiled recently in the Directors’ Room 
of the Union Trust Company of Detroit 
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TELAUTOGRAPH REVOLUTIONIZES 
INTERNAL BANK PROCEDURE 

Among the numerous mechanical devices 
which have made radical changes in internal 
routine and enabled banks to keep abreast of 
modern requirements the Telautograph is 
one of the most valuable. This device has 
made possible the so-called Unit System 
which does away with the practice of divid- 
ing tellers into receiving and paying tellers 
which made it necessary for depositors to 
wait their turn in long lines. With increase 
in number of depositors and the problem 
of having paying tellers familiarize them- 
selves with many signatures, the demand 
came for greater simplification which brought 
about the Unit System in which depositors 
are divided alphabetically and their needs 
taken care of at one window, whether for 
making deposit or cashing checks. 

The essence of the Unit System is the es- 
tablishment of close communication between 
the tellers and bookkeepers. The latter, for 
space reasons, cannot oceupy rooms close 
to the teller cages or counters and that is 
where the Telautograph functions in proyvid- 
ing quick communication. By means of this 
device the teller has immediate access to 
hookkeepers’ records and the information is 
conveyed by actual handwriting which is a 
hig improvement over inter-telephonic com- 
munication, 

The Telautograph also makes for greater 
economy in daily routine as well as speed 
and has become an important; factor in 
branch banking operation as well. In in- 
creasing number the Telautograph is being 
installed to provide communication between 
branch offices and main offices, doing away 
with the need of multiple records and mak- 
ing it possible to maintain one central set 
of books at the central office which may be 
miles away. Such a plan has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a number of years be- 
tween the Washington Loan & Trust Com- 
pany (D. C.) main offices and its branch. 


STEADY PROGRESS OF MIDLAND BANK 
OF CLEVELAND 


The particular brand of service which is 
delivered by the Midland Bank of Cleve- 
land under the skillful direction of President 
D. D. Kimmel, yields constant results as evi- 
denced by growth in volume of business. The 
latest financial statement shows deposits of 
$26,693,000, representing a gain of more than 
three-quarters of a million during the first 
half of the year. Resources total $30,848,000. 
Capital is $2,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $1,078,818. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PACIFIC NATIONAL 
BANK 


Prominent banking and business interests 
are associated with the new Pacific National 
Bank which is being organized at Seattle, 
Wash., with capital of $2,500,000; surplus of 
$500,000 and the contingent fund of $100,000. 
Associated with the bank will be the Pacific 
Securities Company with capital of $600,000 
and surplus of $50,000. 

The officers chosen thus far are: President, 
George H. Greenwood, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, Spokane; first vice-president, Rob- 
ert S. Walker, formerly first vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce of Se- 
attle; vice-president in charge of credits, 
Walter A. Heath, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the Bank of California, N. A., Se- 
attle;. vice-president in charge of trust de- 
partment. A. V. Godsave, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle; cashier, Allan P. Hull, for- 
merly assistant cashier of the First National 
Bank of Seattle, and auditor, Howard F. 
Kelley, formerly assistant cashier and audi- 
tor of the Union National Bank of Seattt!e. 


Fiduciary Service 


~ vwinSt.Louis ~ ~ 


NDIVIDUALS and corporations requiring fiduci- 
I ary service in St. Louis are invited to corre- 
spond with the Trust Department of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis. 


Our Trust Department is one of the largest and 
oldest operating under National banking laws. 
A staff of trained executives and modern facili- 
ties enable us to offer a service that is highly 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust Compa 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT SIMPLIFIES _IN- 
COME TAX SYSTEM 

The British income tax system is sub- 
stantially revised under new laws which re- 
cently became effective. The supertax is re- 
placed by a surtax; salaries are assessed on 
the basis of receipts during the preceding 
year and the scope of the provision to pre- 
vent evasion of supertax through companies 
is widened. Another important change un- 
der the new law is that in general the tax 
on dividends, interest, royalties, ground rent, 
ete. for the present fiscal year and thereafter 
is to be deducted from such amounts at the 
rate in force when the tax becomes payable, 
instead of at the rate or rates in force dur- 
ing the period through which the payment 
was accruing due. 





According to a survey made by Stone & 
Webster, investment bankers of New York, 
the number of American investors has in- 
creased during the past fifteen years from 
500,000 to 15,000,000. This army of investors 
has purchased during the five-year-period 
from 1923 to 1927 inclusive a total of 36,965 
issues of stocks and bonds representing to- 
tal value of $384,806,783,000. 
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HERBERT L. DAVIS 


Counsellor at Law 


(Former Referee and Auditor, Supreme Court, D. C.) 


1001 Fifteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Specializing in Estate Accounting, Court Audit- 
ing, Infringement Suits and Tax Matters 


SOME PESTIFEROUS EVERYDAY PROB- 
LEMS THAT BOTHER THE BANKER 
Talking to Michigan bankers the other day, 

Fred W. Ellsworth, the genial and frankly 

outspoken vice-president of the Hibernia 

Bank & Trust Company of New Orleans, dis- 

cussed some of the 5700 and odd problems 

which impart such an abundant measure of 
spice to the daily life of the banker. Among 
the pet aversions upon whom Mr. Ellsworth 
bestowed the largest labels may be mentioned 
the following: the “perpetual procrastinator” 
who comes in to cash a check at high noon 
on Saturdays and protests against standing 
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Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








in line; the customers who want all kinds 
of gratuities and which oblige bankers to in- 
stall day nurseries; the duplicate borrower ; 
the director who is chiefly a “coin collector” ; 
the ungrateful young man who is helped to 
suecess and then transfers his account to an- 
other bank; the customers and the corre- 
spondent banks which object to “exchange 
charges” in collection of checks; the “holdup” 
man or woman who wants advertising for a 
church or benefit program, and the other 
type of holdup man who comes in with a 
sawed-off shotgun; the man who earries an 
unprofitable account. 





WINDOW DISPLAYS HELP TO VISUALIZE THE BENEFITS OF TRUST SERVICE 


Banks and trust companies are vying with department stores in order to portray their services in tangible and inviting 
style. The above display by the trust department of the United States National Bank of Denver, Colorado, features 
a translation of the will written by Plato in the year 348 B. C. 
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BUSINESS IS CONCERNED IN PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGN 

Appointment of J. R. Nutt, president of 
the Union Trust Company of Cleveland, tu 
handle the finances of the Republican nation- 
al campaign, conveys sufficient assurance 
that this task will be attended to in a busi- 
nesslike manner. Commenting on his duties, 
Mr. Nutt says: “I am not a politician but 
a business man and I consider the campaign 
this year a business proposition in which 
every business man in the United States is 
deeply interested. I do not care so much 
about mammoth contributions from billion- 
aires or multi-millionaires as I do about the 
small contributions from the rank and file of 
the party. 

“This campaign will determine whethcr the 
Republican Party is truly representative of 
the business interest of the country or nct, 
and I believe that on the result will hang 
the future prosperity of the nation. I believe 
that the Republican Party is the party of 
prosperity and the party that most nearly 
represents the great American people. I fe- 
lieve that in Herbert Hoover we have the 
finest brain and the best business ability of 
the nation and along these lines we will 
carry on and make him President. My busi- 
ness, as I see it, is to get all the money 
I can and to spend it to the best advantage 
and in a manner that no man can be ashamed 
of.” 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL AND FIRST 
FEDERAL TRUST 


Prosperous conditions are reflected in the 
financial statement of the Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank and the Crocker First Federal 
Trust Company of San Francisco. The com- 
bined resources of these affiliated institutions 
amounts to $119,896,136 inclusive of $44.677.- 
000 loans and discounts; $22,166,000 U. S. 
Government securities; $8,641,000 other 
bonds and securities; $17,446,000 first mort- 
gage loans on real estate, and $18,460,000 
cash and sight exchange. Deposits amount 
to $96,116,000. Combined capital is $7,500,- 


000; surplus $3,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its $2,232,554. 


mya tDa gt de 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA 

Aggregate resources of $116,960,000 are 
shown in the latest financial statement of 
the Bank of California, located at San Fran- 
cisco. Founded in 1864, this bank has be- 
come one of the financial pillars in the city 
which it has served for sixty years. Capital 
is $8,500,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$9,069,000, with deposits of $85,731,000. 
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TAKES UP DUTIES AT NATIONAL 
PARK BANK 

Arthur W. McCain, who was elected vice- 
president of the National Park Bank a few 
months ago, has arrived from South America 
to take up his duties as the head of the 
bank’s foreign department. Mr. McCain’s 
banking experience has ranged from em- 
ployment in a country bank to managerial 
duties in the foreign branches of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and the 
First National Bank of Boston. After leav- 
ing college he entered the students’ classes of 
the National City Bank and served in Buenos 
Aires, Bahia, Santiago de Chile and Rosario. 
While with the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton he was stationed in Rio de Janeiro and 
Buenos Aires. 





ArTHUR W. McCaIN 
Vice-president National Park Bank 


George W. Davison, president of the Cen- 
tral Union Trust Company of New York, has 
been elected president of the board of trus- 
tees of Wesleyan University, of which he is 
a graduate, class of 1892. Mr. Davison has 
long been one of the financial supporters of 
his alma mater and this year was one of five 
men who contributed $100,000 each to the 
centennial fund. 


The Detroit Trust Company has taken 
charge of the affairs of the Union Mortgage 
Company as receiver ancillary, under a fed- 
eral court order. 
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REVISED COMPILATION 


Standard Trust Forms 


Applicable to requirements of Trust Companies, National Banks 
and State Banks authorized to exercise trust functions 


This set of standardized trust forms revised by a Committee 
of the Trust Company Section, California Bankers’ Association, 
represents the only compilation of the kind in existence. While 
primarily designed for use of members of the California organization, 
the carefully prepared clauses and provisions are in the main adapt- 
able to trust departments of Trust Companies and trust departments 
of National and State banks throughout the United States. 


The set embodies the following trust instruments, each complete 
in itself: 


(a) Conveyance of Real Property to Trustee for Subdivision, 
Sale and Distribution of Proceeds; 
(b) Agreement for Investment of Trust Funds; 
(c) Taking Title to Real Property to Convey or Lease as 
Directed by Trustor; 
(d) Corporate Stock Voting Trust Agreement; 
(e) Corporate Reorganization Agreement; 
(f) Deeds of Trust; 
Provisions Relating to Trustee; 
Releasing and Substituting Pledged Property; 
Redemption and Calling of Bonds; 
Sinking Fund, and 
Miscellaneous Provisions; 
(g) Agreement Taking Title to Property, both Real and 
Personal, with Duties of Management; 
(h) Trust as to Life Insurance Policy; 
(i) Indenture Taking Title to Secure Purchase Price of an 
Obligation; 
(j) Specimen Will; 
(k) Waiver of Wife to Property Rights and Election to Take 
Under Will. 


In addition, the printed compilation contains numerous miscel- 
laneous clauses for use in trust agreements covering special cases. 

By special arrangement with the Trust Company Section, Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, the publishers of TRust Companies 
Magazine are enabled to make these Trust Forms available to Trust 
Companies and Banks and fiduciaries generally. 





Price: $2.00 a set, postpaid 
Address: Book Department, 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine 


55 Liberty Street, New York City 
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CONSOLIDATION OF DETROIT AND SECURITY TRUST 
COMPANIES OF DETROIT 


Special meetings of stockholders of the De- 
troit Trust Company and the Security Trust 
Company were held recently, to take the 
necessary official action to bring about the 
consolidation of the two companies. The 
stockholders of both companies approved the 
consolidation, and delegated to the officers 
power to take the necessary steps to make 
the consolidation effective. 

The directors of the consoldiated 
pany, which is to be known as Detroit 


com- 
and 


Security Trust Company, are: Frank H. 
Alfred, Standish Backus, William T. Bar- 
bour, Calvin P. Bentley, Ralph H. Booth, 


Warren S. Booth, Thos. J. Bosquett, Edgar 
W. Bowen, Walter O. Briggs, McPherson 
Browning, Arthur H. Buhl, Edward H. But- 
ler, Lawrence K. Butler, Henry M. Butzel, 
Leo M. Butzel, David S. Carter, H. L. Chit- 
tenden, Emory W. Clark, James E. Danaher, 
Ray KE. Danaher, Horace E. Dodge, Jr., 
James E. Davidson, D. Dwight Douglas, 
Samuel T. Douglas, Walter L. Dunham, John 
M. Dwyer, C. G. Edgar, Dexter M. Ferry, 
Jr., John B. Ford, Jr., Charles T. Fisher, 
Albert E. Green, C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., Ben- 
ton Hanchett, Julian H. Harris, Oren S. 
Hawes, Christian H. Hecker, Edward J. 
Hickey, James S. Holden, William R. Kales, 
Gilbert W. Lee, Edwin C. Lewis, Eugene W. 
Lewis, Sidney T. Miller, Sidney T. Miller, 
Jrv., Peter J. Monaghan, Fred T. Murphy 
M. J. Murphy, John T. Nichols, James V. 
Oxtoby, Daniel L. Quirk, Jr., Horace H. 
Rackham, Fred J. Robinson, Charles M. 
Roehm, Walter Scotten, Wesson Seyburn, 
Iienry Shelden, Charles P. Spicer, E. D. 
Stair, Henry G. Stevens, Ralph Stone, Homer 
Warren, Richard H. Webber, 
Whitehead, Charles Wright, Jr. 

Following the stockholders’ meetings, the 
hoards of directors of the consolidated com- 
pany and its executive committee met to 
organize, and the following are the officers 
of the consolidated company: Ralph Stone. 
chairman of the board; Albert E. Green, 
vice-chairman of the board; McPherson 
Browning, president; trust department: 
Charles P. Spicer, vice-president ; Walter B. 
Ilayes, vice-president; Ernest K. Matlock, 
vice-president, trust investments, and Robert 
IL. Nixon, assistant vice-president; F. J. Me- 
Gavin, J. H. Moeller, H. V. Pusch, Fred L 
Adams, Selden B. Daume, assistant vice- 
presidents; Clarence M. Justice, assistant 
vice-president, estate and income taxes: Rob- 
ert C. Simpson, Phil D. Hall, Bert H. Wick- 


James T. 
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ing, Alex. H. Foster, Paul R. Barton, Fred- 


O’ Donnell, 
Charles E. 
BR. Y¥.. Gatler; 


erick J. 
Keim, 


John O. 
officers ; 


Dean Ryman, 
Howard, trust 
assistant secretary, real es 
tate, and Harold W. Gibson and Marcus 
Bostwick, assistant secretaries. Financial 
department: Lawrence K. Butler, vice-presi- 
dent; William J. Thomas, treasurer; Ken- 
neth C. Thom, secretary; Norton J. Miller, 
Vernon C. Fratcher, Albert C. Munro, and 
F. Earl Wall, assistant treasurers; H. C. 
Van Every, auditor, and J. Everitt John- 
son, assistant auditor. Corporation depart- 
ment: Harry L. Stanton, vice-president; 
C. Tom Darnton, vice-president, trust mort- 
gages; Albert B. Hoffman, vice-president; 
Charles W. Gray, vice-president and Harold 
R. Crusoe, assistant vice-president, receiver- 
ship and industrial trusts; Harry R. Glee- 
assistant vice-president, registrar and 
transfer agencies; Nathan C. Mente, Alfred 
W. Massnick, Donald J. Garpow, Leo J. Me- 
Clarty, P. E. Wagner, and Leo J. McMillan, 
trust officers. Publicity and new business 
department: Julius C. Peter, vice-president ; 
Erle H. Henderson and Alfred Snyder, as- 
sistant vice-presidents. Bond department: 
Henry Hart and Emmett F. Connely, vice- 
presidents; W. S. Gilbreath, Jr.. assistant 
vice-president; Ralph F. Khuen, manager of 
sales; Oscar L. Buhr, manager corporate 
bond division; Douglas H. Campbell, mana- 
ger municipal bond division. 

The consolidated company will have a 
total capitalization in excess of $12,500,000 
consisting of capital $3,000,000, surplus 
$7,000,000 and undivided profits in excess of 
$2,500,000. As heretofore announced, the 
officers and employees of the Security Trust 
Company will move into the Detroit Trust 
Company building on the southwest corner 
of Fort and Shelby streets. The Detroit 
Trust Company was incorporated in 1901, 
and the Security Trust Company in 1906. 
The management of the two companies is 
practically unchanged and it is planned to 
have the same officials maintain their pres- 
ent personal contacts with the customers of 
the new company. 


son, 


EK. H. Fleming has resigned from the presi- 
dency of the Farmers Bank of Bowen, IIL. to 
become associated with the Garard Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

The Fidelity Trust Company of New York 
has obtained permission to open a branch 
office at 12 East Forty-fifth street. 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


CAPITAL $1,000,000. 


RESERVE AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


With fully equipped branches in Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia, has 
exceptional facilities for rendering to citizens of the United States, efficient service in 
connection with investments, collections, management of real estate, and all trust matters. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan; Edmonton, Alberta; Lethbridge, Alberta; 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Branches: 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY PRODUCES 
NEW CHECK RECORDING MACHINE 
The Eastman Kodak Company, through its 

new subsidiary company, The Recordak Cor- 

poration, is producing a new machine which 
defies crooks, forgers and dishonest bank 
elerks. This machine, which is synchronized 
to operate with an adding machine and 
which safegards both the bank and the check- 
writer, is the invention of Geo. L. McCarthy, 
formerly vice-president of the Empire Trust 

Company, New York City. It was developed 

by the Eastman Kodak Company under Mr. 

McCarthy’s personal direction. 

The new device, which takes photographs 
of all checks as quickly as the most nimble 
operator can run an adding machine, fur- 
nishes the bank with a photographic record 
of all checks cashed or deposited with the 
institution, and facsimiles can be reproduced 
either by projection on a screen or by pho- 
tographic enlargement. While the machine, 





A CHECK RECORDING MACHINE WHICH DEFIES CROOKS 


known as the Recordak, will protect the 
banks and customers in general, its chief 
benefit will be to protect the banks against 
dishonest depositors who destroy canceled 
checks after they are delivered by the bank, 
and then claim that such checks have never 
been drawn, and claim payment from the 
institution. According to some _ bankers, 
“rings” are operating under this system in 
various sections of the country. It also ef- 
fects great saving in labor by photographing 
records, by eliminating check lists and by 
eliminating descriptive transit letters. 
Following its adoption by Empire Trust 
Company, the machine was installed by Sixth 
Avenue Bank, New York’s newest uptown 
bank. Since then it has been installed by 
Federal Reserve Banks of New York and 
Philadelphia, National City Bank, Chase 
National Bank, Guaranty Trust Company, 
Corn Exchange Bank and many others. 





OLD NATIONAL BANK & UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 

Among the strongest banking in- 
stitutions of the Pacific Northwest 
is Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company of Spokane. Banking and 
trust department assets aggregate 
over $52,000,000. Banking resources 
amount to $22,212,480, with deposits 
of $18,868,000; capital $1,500,000 ; 
surplus and profits of $512,350. The 
trust department has assets of $30,- 
756,426, including trust investments 
of $14,836,000; Liberty bonds and 
other securities held for clients over 
$8,000,000; corporate and_ title 
trusts $5,476,000. 





A charter has been granted to the 
Washington Irving Trust Company, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., with a capital of 
$100,000 and surplus of $100,000. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Poo 0 ee re President 
Pe cap A 2: es Vice-President 
CHARLES A. rp aad Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
Ere We. BAW Pin ccc ccocs Vice-President 
WARREN &. SHEPARD Ri as Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 
FREDERIC C. CONDY, 
Deposits, over $34,000,000 


BEV ds DAN in oo cik vc vcess ... Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
Pe ge eh t. Treasurer 
CHAE E. RUIN Doc cccccccecs Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD....... Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR...........0-. Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500,900 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


FIFTH THIRD UNION TRUST CONDUCTS 
INSURANCE TRUST MEETINGS 

The Fifth Third Union Trust Company of 
Cincinnati, O., is numbered among the trust 
companies and banks which have been suc- 
cesstul in developing life insurance trust 
contacts because of due attention to the un- 
derwriters’ attitude as well as quality of 
administration. The company recently con- 
cluded a series of notable meetings at which 
the subject of life insurance trusts was «is- 
cussed from the standpoint of the under- 
writer as well as of trust company represen- 
tatives. These meetings, five in number, 
were attended by Cincinnati life underwrit- 
ers and trust company representatives and 
yielded excellent results. 

Some of the ablest authorities from amoig 





life underwriters and trust company repre- 
sentatives were enlisted as speakers. M. Al- 
bert Linton, vice-president of the Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, spoke on “Life Insurance Options and 
Trust Company Service’; Charles R. Holden, 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago, on “Discretionary Powers and 
Their Uses”; Milton L. Woodward, general 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of Detroit, on “Business 
Insurance Trusts’; Guy B. Horton, counsel 
of the National Life Insurance Company of 
Montpelier, Vt., on “Legal Factors in Insur- 
ance Settlements”; and Paul Lafferty, man- 
ager of the trust department, Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland, on “Wills and 
Trusts.” 





0 meet conditions 
‘++: as they change 


Wires — 











IN CONNECTION WITH A SERIES OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUST MEETINGS THE FIFTH THIRD UNION 
Trust COMPANY OF CINCINNATI PUBLISHED SOME VERY EFFECTIVE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OF WHICH THE ABOVE ARE SAMPLES 
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LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES INVESTING IN 

COMMON STOCKS 

(Continued from page 148) 
experience has shown that certain classe€s 
of investment are peculiarly liable to such 
depreciation and loss. These, of course, would 
be avoided by every prudent man who was 
investing his own money with a view to 
permanency and security, rather than chance 
of projsit. A trustee should therefore avoid 
them even though he stmcerely believes a 
particular tmvestment of that class to be 
safe as well as projitable.” 

In Mattacks vs. Moulton, the court was 
called upon to consider an investment of 
trust funds in the notes and stock of a 
canning and packing business. The trustee 
was held liable for the resulting loss on the 
ground that this business was too specula- 
tive for the investment of trust funds. 


Massachusetts Rule 

The other case referred to by Judge Cul- 
len was Dickinson, Appellant, 152 Mass. 184 
(1890), where a trustee was held liable for 
an investment in the stock of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. In that case the court 
said: 

“Our cases, however, show that trustees 
in this commonwealth are permitted to in- 
vest portions of trust funds in dividend 
paying stocks and interest bearing bonds of 
private business corporations, when the co 
porations have acquired, by reason of the 
amount of their property, and the prudent 
management of their affairs, such a reputa- 
tion that cautious and intelligent persons 
commonly invest their own money in such 
stocks and bonds as permanent investments.” 

This statement of the Massachusetts 
eourts was quoted with approval by Judge 
Cullen and apparently adopted by him as a 
safe rule for trustees who have authority 
to invest in other than so-called legal seciri- 
ties. 
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The Mechanics’ Trust Company 


OF NEW JERSEY 


BAYONNE, N. J. 


COLLECTIONS—VDaily Presentation by Our Messengers on Staten Island 
(Borough of Richmond, New York City) 

JERSEY CITY (including Greenville) 

COLLECTIONS FOR AND ACCOUNTS OF BANKS SOLICITED 


Reciprocal Balances Based on Volume of Business 


HOBOKEN and BAYONNE 


Organized 1886 


ONLY TRUST COMPANY IN NEW JERSEY THAT CLEARS THROUGH 
THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE 


LT 





After thus laying down these important 
general rules for the guidance of trustees 
who are clothed with discretion concerning 
the investments of the trust estates com- 
mitted to their care. Judge Cullen then dis- 
cussed the action of the trustees then ac- 
counting, in investing in the stock of the 
umbrella. trust. This he condemned. In do- 
ing so he remarked: 

“If the trustees had invested in the stock 
of a railroad, manufacturing, banking, or 
even business corporation, which, by its suc- 
cessful conduct for a long period of time, 
had achieved a standing in commercial cir- 
cles and acquired the confidence of investors, 
their conduct would have been justified, al- 
though the investment proved unfortunate. 
But the distinction between such an invest- 
ment and the one before us is very marked. 
Surely there is a mean between a govern- 
ment bond and the stock of an Alaska gold 
mine, and the fact that a trustee is not 
limited to the one does not authorize him 
to invest in the other.” 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The concluding por- 


tion of Mr. Capron’s article will appear in 


the September issue of ‘“Trust Companies.” 
Re fe 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 

Assets of over $148,000,000 are adminis- 
tered by the trust department of the Bos- 
ton Safe Deposit and Trust Company which 
has experienced exceptional growth in the 
last few years. The financial statement of 
the company shows total resources of $24,- 
485,189; deposits of $19,194,000: capital, 
$1,000,000 ; surplus, $3,000,000. and undivided 
profits of $1,175,480. In connection with the 
latest semi-annual dividend payment on capi- 
tal of $S per share an extra dividend of §S 
per share was authorized. 


The New Britain Trust Company of New 
sritain, Conn., reports resources of $7,564.- 
000; deposits $5,274,000. 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


Fror 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 


& DEPOSIZ, 


T.COMPANY 


Utiea = New York 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 


Directors and stockholders of the Cam- 
bridge Trust Company of Chester and Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., have yoted to increase capi- 
talization by half a million dollars, $250,000 
of this amount to be added to capital and 
$250,000 surplus. There will be effective on 
November 1, 1928 total capitalization of 
$2,000,000. This will enable the Cambridge 
Trust Company, which has one of the hand- 
somest banking homes in Pennsylvania, to 
extend the scope of its services and keep 
pace with local business interests. 

Resources of the Cambridge Trust Com- 
pang amount to $9,558,000 and deposits, $6,- 
853,000. Trust Panes total $6,180,000 and 
corporate trusts, $2,588,000. The officers are: 
President, Douglas R. Faith; vice-presidents, 
Irwin D. Wood, Richard Wetherill; title and 
trust officer, Wm. S. Blakeley, Jr.; secretary 
and assistant treasurer, W. Nelson Truax; 
treasurer and assistant secretary, Geo. R. 
Crothers; assistant trust officer, Geo. S. 
Pierce; assistant title officer, Geo. Rankin, 
Jr. 

W. A. Polk, Jr., vice-president of the Mer- 
chants National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, has been elected president of 
the Los Angeles Chapter, A. I. B. 














NEw HOME OF THE CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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PROVIDENT 


PROVIDENT 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


with which is affiliated 


COMMONWEALTH TITLE 


BIG STRIDES BY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Some rather noteworthy gains in volume 
of business and size of capital structure are 
seen in comparing the latest financial state- 
ment of the Trust Company of New Jersey, 
which has its main office in Jersey City, with 
the figures for last year and the first of this 
year. Since June 30, 1927, total assets in- 
creased $9,841,499 to aggregate of $85,762,329. 
Deposits have increased since the first of last 
year from $58,605,000 to $69,482,909. Since 
the beginning of this year the capital has 
been increased $500,000, following an increase 
of $1,000,000 last year, making total of 
$4,500,000. There also is shown an increase 
since January 1, 1928 in surplus from $5,000,- 
000 to $6,500,000, and leaving undivided prof- 
its of $1,450,107. 

The Trust Company of New Jersey has 
made a notable record of administration and 
growth under the leadership of its president, 
Gen. William C. Heppenheimer, who has been 
president since organization in 1899. As part 
of the organization there are five branch of- 
fices and two affiliated trust companies in fa- 
vorable locations throughout Hudson County. 
The main office is in Journal Square, Jersey 
City. 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Seventeenth & Chestnut Sts. 
Fourth & Chestnut Sts. 


Twelfth & Chestnut Sts. 








WHAT BANK BUDGETING 
ACCOMPLISHES 

Experience of a number of banks and trust 
companies in budgeting their operations was 
reviewed recently by Nelson M. McKernan 
of the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 
of New York. Mr. McKernan said: 

“It will be necessary first to organize an 
executive supervisory group to plan, execute 
and enforce the budget; second, to classify 
your expenses by departments, reviewing 
past experience especially in the light of 
results attained by others, supplemented by 
a survey of one’s own organization to deter- 
mine whether past results reflect operations 
at a rock bottom figure; third, to develop 
a program for the ensuing period and; fourth, 
prepare and keep up the necessary simple 
records of income and expense, and make the 
budget control effective. 

“Budgeting is essentially a system of re- 
viewing, checking and executing plans. While 
it will not in itself bring about economies, 
with resulting increased profits, it will give 
the executives facts upon which they may 
base their judgment as to the efficiency of 
their operating subordinates and will impress 
upon all departments the importance of ad- 
hearing to the policy of expenditures formu- 


lated by the directors and officers.” 
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PORTRAIT OF COL. F. H. FRIES 

A pleasing and unusual diversion at the 
last regular quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., was the pres- 
entation and unveiling of a portrait paint- 
ing of the founder and president of that 
company, Col. F. H. Fries, who is one of the 
distinguished and most highly respected lead- 
ers of the American trust company frater- 
nity. The painting is by Albert Salzbrenner 
and occupies the place of honor on the walls 
of the directors’ room. The presentation 
provided opportunity for expressions of trib- 
ute from associates and particularly from 
Vice-president Henry F. Shaffner, who has 
been associated with Col. Fries since the or- 
ganization of the Wachovia in 1893. 

Col. Fries was born in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., seventy-three years ago and comes 
from a distinguished family. He was edu- 
cated. at Davidson College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1874, and after traveling in Europe 
he entered the F. and H. Fries Mills, of 
which he later became superintendent. He 
relinquished this position after holding it 
nine years to become head of the company 
which was to build the Roanoke and South- 
ern Railway, connecting Winston-Salem with 





Oil portrait by Salzbrenner of Col. Francis 

Henry Fries, President of the Wachovia Bank 

and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 





80 Years 


Continuous 


Mortgage 
Service COMP Investors 


CHICAGO 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CODY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





Roanoke, and now an integral part of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway System. When 
the railway was sold to the Norfolk and 
Western Railway Company, feeling that the 
mills did not offer the opportunity he de- 
sired, Col. Fries, in 1893, although then only 
thirty-eight years old, organized and became 
president of the Wachovia Loan & Trust 
Company with a capital of $150,000. 


NOTEWORTHY WORK ON LEGAL AC. 
COUNTING AND COURT AUDITING 
Trust officials, attorneys and all those in- 
terested in the legal and practical phases of 
accounting and court auditing, particularly 
as relates to fiduciary settlements, will be 
interested in the comprehensive new book on 
the subject of “Legal Accounting and Court 
Auditing,” by Herbert L. Davis, LL.M., 
which is shortly expected to make its ap- 
pearance. Mr. Davis is well known to read- 
ers of TRUST COMPANIES Magazine as a fre- 
quent contributor. He was for many years 
auditor of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia and only recently retired from 
that office to resume the practice of law in 
Washington, D. C. In a foreword, Robert 
H. Montgomery, says of Mr. Davis’ book: 
“Mr. Davis has observed well and now 
makes available trustworthy data regarding 
all of the various phases of accounting on 
the part of fiduciaries. Court accountings 
are numerous and important, much more so 
than we appreciate. We have partition suits; 
assignments; dissolution of corporations; 
mechanics liens, and most numerous of all, 
estate accountings of every description. The 
daily newspapers keep us informed regard- 
ing the disputes which arise in the settle- 
ment of ordinary estates and the bitter 


fights over other estates. Many of these 


disputes would be avoided if lawyers, ac- 
countants and business men were better ac- 
quainted with the principles and practice of 
legal accounting and court auditing.” 
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ATTRACTIVE NEW HOME FOR COMMERCIAL NATIONAL AND 
DIME SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


One of the smaller cities in the Middle 
West which has been making exceptional 
strides in developing business, industrial and 
financial growth is Peoria, the second largest 
city in Illinois and picturesquely located on 
the Lake of Peoria. In the frontier days 
this site was the half-way point between the 
trading posts on the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi. Today the city of Peoria is a 
center of railroad traffic with huge : 
Warehouses, industries, business es- 
tablishments and important banks 
and trust companies. 

An important recent event in the 
financial development of the city 
was the formal opening of the hand- 
some new home which houses the 
leading banking and trust company 
alliance, namely the Commercial Na- 


tional Bank, the Dime Savings & 
Trust Company and the Title & 
Trust Company. These three or- 
ganizations are practically under 


one management and control and 
the new building enables them to 
operate under the same roof. The 
new building is one of the outstand- 
ing architectural features in the city 


and visible for many miles in ap- 
proaching the city. The banking 
rooms compare in equipment and 


spaciousness with some of the finest 
quarters in the larger banks of Chi- 
eago and New York. The most ap- 
proved plans for arrangement of 
service windows, intercommunica- 
tion and executive quarters have 
been embodied in the equipment 
The vaults are the largest in Peoria. 
Particular attention was given to 
individual quarters for the commer- 


cial, Savings, trust and investment 
departments. 
The Commercial National Bank 


was chartered in 1884 and the Dime 
Savings & Trust Company the fol- 
lowing year. To make service com- 
plete the Title & Trust Company 
was also included in the consolida- 
tion effected some time ago. Com- 
bined resources of the three organi- 
zations amount to $15,584,817, ex- 
clusive of trust assets, with capital. 
surplus and undivided profits of 
$5,125,154, and combined deposits of 
$12,178,162. Since 1923 deposits in- 


creased over $3,000,000 and notable expan- 
sion has attended the operations of the Title 
& Trust Company. J. Wachenheimer is pres- 
ident and William Hazzard, vice-president 
and cashier of the Commercial National 
Bank. Mr. Wachenheimer is also president 
of the Dime Savings & Trust Company and 
of the Title & Trust Company, of which John 
EK. Keene is chairman of the board. 





NEw HOME FOR THE ALLIED COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, 
DIME SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY AND TITLE AND TRUST 
COMPANY OF PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 
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TO TRUST COMPANIES, Institutions, and 
Estates, Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers the service of 
a large, well informed, investment banking organi- 
zation. It is able to submit a diversified list of suit- 
able bonds, of its own origination, regarding which 
it can supply complete information. It can often be 
helpful in the analysis of holdings and in supplying 
dependable data and information that may be needed 
from time to time. In such matters we welcome the 


opportunity to render assistance. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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CHICAGO 
201 So. La Salle St. 


BOSTON 
85 Devonshire S 


| € Halsey, Stuart & Co. 1928 


NEW YORK 

35 Wall St. 
CLEVELAND 
925 Euclid Ave. 

MILWAUKEE 

125 F ter 5 


INCORPORATED 


PHILADELPHIA 
111 South 15th St. 


ST. LOUIS 
319 North 4th St. 


PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 
Water St 307 Fifth Ave 608 Second Ave., S. 


DETROIT 
601 Griswold St. 





CAPITAL GROWTH OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND CHARITABLE ENTERPISES IN 
CHICAGO 
The Chicago Community Trust has for 
some years been engaged in a study of the 
capital growth of educational and charitable 
enterprises in that city and vicinity which 
has vielded some interesting comparisons. 
Thus far the study has traced the acquisition 
of some 8038 million dollars invested in chari- 
table and education property, acquired and 
maintained by private or personal gifts as 
distinguished from public property acquired 
and maintained by taxation. This sum is 
about three fourths of the estimated total of 

such property in Chicago. 

There is a table showing at the close of the 
year 1926 total value of institutional prop- 
erty at 8152.914,000, and 150,112,000 endow- 
ments. For education at the close of the 
same year there is capital provided by pri- 
vate endowments amounting to $180,268,000 ; 
for charity $97,757,000, and for foundations 
$25,001.000, Other statistics show distribu- 
tion of such capital funds. 

The annual statement of the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust, rendered by Secretary Frank 
D. Loomis, shows total funds of $1,912,000 as 
of December 31, 1927, with income of $82,619 
and total available for distribution during 
the year of $103,252. 











ELECTED A DIRECTOR OF MERCANTILE 
TRUST COMPANY 

G. A. Buder, president of the American 
Press, publishers of the St. Louis Times, has 
been elected a director of the Mercantile 
Trust Company of St. Louis. Mr. Buder is 
a cousin of the late Edward Buder, who was 
vice-president and treasurer of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company for many years and who 
died on June 9th. He is also a director of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and secretary, treasurer and a director of the 
Ik. D. Franz estate. 


Peter D. Kline, former vice-president of 
the American Public Utilities Company, has 
been elected a vice-president of the Grand 
Rapids Trust Company of Michigan. 

Edwin 8S. Drowne, who was for many years 
with the Conveyancers Title Insurance & 
Mortgage Company, has been elected vice- 
president of the Beacon Trust Company of 
3oston. 

The Mortgage Bank and Trust Company 
has been organized at Providence, R. I., with 
Joseph J. Bodell as president. 

Judge Prescott Sandidge has resigned as 
Commissioner of Appeals of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals at Frankfort, the state cap- 
itol, to become assistant trust officer of the 
Kentucky Title Trust Company of Louisville. 
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KiINGs CouNTy TRUST COMPANY 


342, 344 & 346 Futton St., Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 





Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $5,000,000.00 Undivided Profits $652,000.00 





JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Presiden: 


WILLIAM J. WASON, Jr., Vice-President 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-Presiden: 
J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Vice-President 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
ALBERT I. TABOR, Asst. Secretary 
CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Asst. Secretary 


ALBERT E. ECKERSON. Auditor 
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BEQUESTS TO BE ADMINISTERED BY CHICAGO 
COMMUNITY TRUST 


FRANK D. LOOMIS 
Secretary of The Chicago Community Trust 





MONG recent notices of wills in which 
the Chicago Community Trust has 
been named are two, similar in char- 

acter, which are particularly interesting be- 
cause of the method which has been used 
in designating certain institutions as bene- 
ficiaries. In both of these wills substantial 
funds have been given in trust to a local 
trust company for the Community Trust 
without any reservation in the will whatso- 
ever, but at the same time the donors have 


written letters to the Community Trust 
naming certain institutions, with the ex- 


pressed desire that these should receive part 
or all of the income from _ the respective 
funds. One of these letters states: 

“In arranging a trust and our will, we 
have considered the Chicago Community 
Trust as an excellent medium for dispensing 
our means after their use by certain benefi- 
ciaries. While we are not inclined to ham- 
per the trust in its action in making contri- 
butions out of our gift, we here enumerate 
certain organizations which appeal particu- 
larly to us and call for our sympathies and 


our contributions perhaps more than do 
other organizations or charities.” 
The letter then names a dozen or more 


institutions and concludes: 

“If any of these organizations which we 
have mentioned appeal to you as worthy ani 
needful, we hope you will give them fair 
consideration.” 

The other letter reads in part as follows: 

“May I suggest that the income of the 
estate and, if you deem it wise, the principal 


also. be equally distributed between the fol- 
lowing Cook County organizations: (certain 
institutions specifically named). I am ad- 
vised and unierstand that this request is 
not legally binding upon you, but I am told 
that unless there is some good reason other- 
wise it is your policy to follow the sugges- 
tions of the donor.” 

The two funds thus created will bear the 
names of the respective donors and all dis- 
bursements from either fund will be paid in 
the name of the fund. 

The advantages of thus establishing Com- 
munity Trust gifts for particular institu- 
tions through the Community Trust are ob- 
vious, for the will in this method gives to the 
designated institutions no vested right upon 
which, in certain contingencies, suits might 
be instituted against the Community Trust 
to secure a share of the estate. The Com- 
munity Trust is, on the other hand, under a 
moral obligation to carry out the wishes of 
the donor. It is evident that the wish of 
the donor in such a case is that the desig- 
nated institution shall have the benefit from 
his gift only as it continues to operate sue- 
cessfully—in such a way as would have the 
approval of the donor himself if living, or 
shall have the approval of the Community 
Trust distributing committee, acting as his 
representative. 

eo ee 

The Marine Banking & Trust Company has 
been organized at Houston. Tex.. to succeed 
the Marine Bank & Trust Company, with 
eapital and surplus of $500,000. 
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A HARASSED BANKER ON “FREE 
SERVICES” 

“Free services” provided by banks have 
become so numerous and varied in charac- 
ter that it is not surprising to learn that 
there is a banker who is planning to install 
a day nursery. This same super-banker, in 
a letter to one of his fellow bankers, prom- 
ises to make a complete job of it and so he 
says: 

“Without compensation of any sort, we 
will: 

Write numbers of introductory letters, 

Furnish exchange on convenient points, 

Furnish for use of our customers a safe- 
keeping department, 

Cheerfully furnish credit reports to cred- 
itors, 

Furnish scratch pads in the shape of de- 
posit tickets, 

Furnish an excessive number of checks 
which are without doubt wasted, 

Furnish change for the convenience of 
non-customers, 

Furnish daily information as to the bal- 
ances of ‘close-runners,’ 

Make hotel reservations, 

Arrange for transportation from railroad 
stations to hotels, usually for the fair 
sex, 

Secure football, baseball, theatre, or opera 
tickets, 

Call on sick relatives or friends of cus- 
tomers, with an occasional bouquet oi 
flowers, and last—but not least, 

What to buy, When to buy and sell, and 
Why.” 


GAINS REPORTED BY STATE STREET 
TRUST CO. 

There is apparently no such thing as 
“marking time’ at the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston, which may be counted 
upon to show substantial gains in each suc- 
ceeding report. The latest statement shows 
increase in total resources since the first of 
the year from $69,244,000 to $71,020,937. De- 
posits amount to $57,004,000. Capital is 
$3,000,000 ; surplus $3,500,000, and undivided 
profits of $450,916, represent an increase of 
over $50,000. Total trust department assets 
have increased over $13,000,000 to $60,847,000, 
including estates and trusts of $30,338,000 
and agencies $30,509,000. 


The banks and trust companies of Bing- 
ham, Johnson City and Endicott, in the 
southern tier of New York State, have been 
conducting cooperative advertising for seven 
years with successful results. 
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personal service 
to depositors 
that 
distinguishes 
the progressive 
bank 
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Suprr-Sarety Checks are evidence of a bank’s in- 
terest in a depositor’s personal protection. Their 
attractive appearance creates the most favorable kind 
of impression. More important, they are the safest 
checks supplied by banks today. The intricately 
tinted paper exposes at once any attempt at alteration. 
A giaring white spot appears 1f knife, ink-eradicator 
or rubber eraser is applied to the surface. To carry 
protection further, Super-Safety checks are never sold 
in blank sheets but are made only to order. To pre- 
vent counterfeiting, Super-Safety paper is guarded as 
the government guards bank-note paper. 

The value of issuing Super-Safety Checks can be 
enhanced by supplying, with these checks, Antique 
Moorish binders. Antique Moorish Savings and 
Commercial Pass Books, Ring-bound Customer 
Check Covers, Pocket Check Covers and Fillers are a 
handsome, durable, standardized line. They are 
available in attractive shades of brown, blue, green, 
red and fawn. Bank building or business seal em- 
bossed on the cover makes them a dignified ad- 
vertising asset. 

You will be interested in knowing more about 
Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish supplies, 
no matter what your present checks and binders are. 
Many banks have added to their prestige and gained 
preference for their services by supplying their de- 
positors with these distinctive checks and covers. Let 
a Todd representative show you examples of beautiful 
Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish supplies. 
Or for further information write us. Bankers’ Supply 
Division. The Todd Company, Rochester, Chicago, 
New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 


qi 
Todd 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS..... 


DEPOSITS... .. eens 








: $28,000,000 
iced oe . $250,000,000 


65 Branches Lenaenilis in 1 all des of ae: City of New York 


TRUST LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


PLANS FOR PACIFIC COAST REGIONAL 
TRUST CONFERENCE 


The Sixth Regional Trust Conference, for 
the Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain states, 
will be held in San Francisco, October 17th- 
20th. R. M. Sims, vice-president and trust 
officer American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, has been chosen as the general 
chairman of the conference. Representation 
will be from trust companies and banks in 
the eleven states of Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Washington, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. 
The conference will be held under the aus- 
pices of the Trust Company Division of the 
American Bankers Association and the <As- 
sociated Trust Companies of Central Califor- 
nia. 

Composing the General Committee are R. 
M. Sims. chairman; W. J. Kieferdorf, Bank 
of Italy National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, vice-chairman: L. E. 
Greene, Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company. San Francisco: Benjamin J. Hen- 
ley, California Pacific Title & Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Daniel Read, Central 
National Bank of Oakland; Grant Cordrey, 
Anglo-California Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco; J. E. MeGuigan, United Security Bank 
& Trust Company, San Francisco; Stuart 
Smith, Bank of California, San Francisco; 
J. W. Garthwaite, Oakland Bank, Oakland; 
R. B. F. Randolph, Anglo and London Paris 
National Bank, San Francisco; F. J. Brick- 
wedel, Wells Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company. San Francisco; George  Spill- 
man, Capital National Bank, Sacramento; 
Roy Blair. California Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Sacramento; J. F. Dorgeloh, 
United Security Bank & Trust Company, San 
Francisco: L, A. MeCrystle, Crocker First 
Federal Trust Company, San _ Francisco; 
John G. Campbell, First National Bank, Oak- 
land: G. W. Davis, First National Bank in 
Berkeley: J. E. Drew, American Trust Com- 


DEPARTMENT 





pany, San Francisco; F. H. Lougher, Anglo 
California Trust Company, San Francisc®. 

The chairman of the other committees are: 
Arrangements, W. J. Kieferdorf; Hotels and 
Registration, Frank H. Lougher; Entertain 
ment, R. B. F. Randolph; Finance, J. W. 
Garthwaite; Publicity, J. E. Drew; Trans- 
portation, Caxton P. Rhodes; Program, W. J. 
Kieferdorf. 


CANADA GROWING IN WEALTH AND 
PROSPERITY 


Canada today is entering a period of pros- 
perity and increasing wealth paralleling sim- 
ilar conditions in the United States. Pros- 
perity in the United States, however, has 
been more noticeably dependent upon big 
business organized for mass_ production, 
whereas in Canada a larger percentage of 
corporations has operated at profit due pos- 
sibly to greater efficiency in the smaller man- 
ufacturing units. 

Canada has recovered more rapidly from 
the post-war depression of agriculture than 
the United States. The gross income from 
farm products in Canada last year reached 
the record total of $1,785,000,000, compared 
with $1,683,526,000 in 1926 and approximate- 
ly $1,700,000,000 in the bumper year of 1925, 
About two thirds of this revenue comes 
from field crops. In the past few years, min- 
ing has become an important source of 
Canadian wealth. Each year this industry 
has established a new high record of pro- 
duction. In 1927 the output was valued at 
$244,520,098, an increase of 1.7 per cent over 
the previous year in spite of the lower price 
levels for copper, lead, zine and silver. 

The financial standing of Canada is best 
shown by the steady increase in deposits of 
chartered banks which has kept well ahead 
of the expansion of credit. Savings deposits 
at the end of 1927 totaled $1,400,000,000, 
while current loans aggregated $1,050,000,000. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


1 
CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 i 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 
OFFICERS | 
Geo. B. Wason, President | 
ALLAN H. SturGEs, Vice-Pres. and Treas 
W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President | 
E. E. Bass, Vice-President 
J. Henry Mivey, Assistant Treasurer | 
Wo. H. SuMNER, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RICHARD Perry, Assistant Treasurer | 
Pat 


Correspondence Invited. Collections a Specialty 
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WHY AVERAGE SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
ARE DECLINING 

Savings accounts are not keeping pace 
with growth in national wealth and income. 
According to Gaylord S. Morse of the State 
Bank of New York, the average savings ac- 
count in the banks of the country is steadily 
declining. The reasons therefore are sum- 
marized as follows: 

The growth in some states of building and 
loan associations. 

The remarkable annual increase in the 
volume of life insurance. 

The steady development of customer and 
employee stock ownership. 

The growing practice of bond investment 
by investors, large and small. 

The absorption of funds by local and dis- 
tant real estate developments. 

The spread among all industries of what 
may be termed “the intensive selling method” 
(so well exemplified by ‘installment sell- 
ing’). ete. 

The higher standard of living, which calls 
for greater expenditures on the part of wage- 
earners, thus materially decreasing the sur- 
plus available for savings or investment. 


“We bankers,” said Mr. Morse, “must 
adopt more aggressive sales policies, more 
up-to-date and scientific advertising methods 
and tune in on the current trend of things. 
Our selling methods have not kept in step, 
much less anticipated, the kaleidoscopic 
changes in our business world. Our banks 
are sorely in need of merchandising minds.” 

In recognition of the exceptionally large 
proportion of its employees who make the 
service of the Pennsylvania Railroad a life- 
time occupation, the management of the com- 
any has decided to award to every officer 
and employee who has rounded out a_half- 
century of active service a gold button em- 
blematie of that fact. 


New Orleans 
XXXII 


Southern Yacht Club 


New Orleans, bordering on the South: 
ern shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
easily accessible by water to the 
Gulf of Mexico, is ideally located for 
pleasure boating and yachting. The 
Southern Yacht Club (pictured 
above) has a membership of 1,500 
and a fleet of more than 500 yachts. 
The Club acts as host to numerous 
regattas, including the Lipton 
Trophy Races. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 








ADVERTISING INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
A valuable book dealing with advertising 
and marketing of investment securities has 
heen prepared under the editorship of Sam- 
uel O. Rice, educational director of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America. 
Cooperating with Mr. Rice were the adver- 
tising managers of eleven representative in- 
vestment houses and the book brings within 
the compass of its 312 pages the cumulative 
experience and tests of many years and es- 
pecially of the most successful methods in 
advertising investment securities. 

The subject is introduced with an histori- 
cal outline of investment advertising in 
America. Then, the work and methods of 
the modern securities’ advertising depart- 
ment are fully described. An important fea- 
ture is the chapter which explains how to 
avoid causes of failure and money wastes in 
advertising campaigns. Through the prac- 
tical plans outlined you can trace your own 
advertising expenditures and, at the same 
time, develop wider markets for the distribu- 
tion of securities. The book is published by 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., New York, and deserves 
a place in every up-to-date financial library. 
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All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 








OF TRUST COMPANY OFFICERS 

A glimpse behind the scenes of a daily 
meeting of trust officers as conducted at the 
Detroit Trust Company is afforded by the 
following items presented and considered 
at a typical meeting: 

1. In a certain trust where stocks are held, 
at the request of the maker of the trust, 
stock subscription rights are offered. A care- 
ful analysis of the situation was presented 
by a competent officer and certain action 
recommended. 

2. Defaulted bonds were taken over at the 
time one of our customers created a trust 
with us. Shall we hold on to the bonds, or 
sell out now, or is there a chance for the 
bonds to recover? 

3. An officer presented a review of the 
apartment house situation in Detroit upon 
which we are to judge requests for mort- 
gage loans on this type of property. 

4. A corporation has asked us to accept a 
trusteeship under a mortgage for their en- 
terprise. Is the adventure sound? 

5. Formerly two officers’ signatures were 
required on certificates of deposit. It was 
suggested that only one be used. 

6. A report was made of a recent survey 


“CROSS SECTION” FROM DAILY MEETING 


showing that not one dollar that we have 
invested in mortgages for our trusts is in 
default. In some cases we are instructed by 
the person who creates a trust to hold out 
certain mortgages. Such mortgages are not 
included in this survey. 


MOSLER SAFE INSTALLATIONS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Confirmation of the superior quality of 
Mosler Safe Company products is the in- 
creasing number of installations in banks and 
trust companies of this country and of im- 
portant banking institutions in foreign coun- 
tries. A recent installation of Mosler Don- 
steel vaults is in the massive new banking 
home of the Banco De Mexico of Mexico City. 
Other recent Mosler installations have been 
in Tokyo, Japan, and Havana, Cuba. 


The City Bank & Trust Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., reports resources of $41,924,023; 
deposits $33,907,161; capital $3,000,000; sur- 
plus and undivided profits $1,725,567. 

“Before You Make Your Will” is the title 
of an unusually well executed booklet on 
trust service prepared by Allan Herrick, ad- 
vertising manager of the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Denver. 


aro 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 





Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation‘on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST <> 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





Wills are among the most ancient docu- 
ments of which there is any record and 
frequently the excavations which are now 
going on among the ruins of old Egypt, 
Greece and other lands yield trophies which 
show that testamentary disposition of prop- 
erty existed in some form or other in the ear- 
liest periods of human history. Some histori- 
ans gravely assert that Adam madea will and 
according to the Mussulman, seventy legions 
of angels brought him sheets of paper and 
quill pens all the way from Paradise and 
the Archangel Gabriel affixed his seal as 
witness. 

Some interesting comments are made on 
early wills in a little booklet issued by the 
Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company of Bal- 
timore, as follows: 


“It is asserted that Noah made a_ will, 
but no mention is recorded in Scriptures. 
Some writers maintain that a _ will dis- 
covered by Petrie, while exploring the ruins 
of Kahun—not many leagues from the great 
pyramids, is the oldest of which there is now 
any positive knowledge. Perhaps the papy- 
rus was inscribed forty-five centuries ago, 
but ‘the document is so curiously modern in 
form that it might almost be granted probate 
today.’ Others maintain that an Egyptian 
prince of the Fourth Dynasty made a will 
not later than 2845 B. C., or nearly 4,800 
years ago, in the dim, mysterious past. 

“Later, the use and influence of the will 
became more of a usual thing. Cleopatra’s 
father, Ptolemy XIII, had no end of anxiety 
because of a will made by his predecessor, 
Ptolemy XII. The latter indulged in colos- 
sal extravagance, and in order to borrow 
large sums from Rome made a will appoint- 
ing the Roman Republic his heir, thus volun- 
tarily bringing his dynasty to a close with 
his own decease. 





EARLY STUDIES IN WILLS 


“When he died, the Roman Senate ac- 
knowledged the authenticity of the will, but 
the people of Alexandria had accepted 
Ptolemy XIII—Cleopatra’s father—as their 
king and the Romans made no effort to de- 
throne him. They contented themselves with 
‘seizing, by virtue of the document, as much 
of the private fortune of the testator as they 
could lay hands on.’ The new king, how- 
ever, lived in constant fear that the Ro- 
mans would try to take Egypt because of his 
predecessor’s bequest.” 





CLEOPATRA, WHO MIGHT NEVER HAVE BEEN 
QUEEN OF EGyPpt HAD THE WILL OF PTOLEMY 
BEEN ENFORCED 


(Illustration from “Studies in Wills” published by the 
wa Mercantile Trust & Deposit Co., of Baltimore) 
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COST OF INSURANCE TRUST SERVICE 

In a recent talk to life underwriters at 
Tulsa, Okla., Oliver J. Neibel, special repre- 
sentative of the Commerce Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., compared cost of conduct- 
ing life insurance trust service with settle- 
ment option services of life insurance com- 
panies. He said: 

“Trust companies of necessity are required 
to charge a fee for their services rendered 
under the insurance trust fund. This charge 
is ridiculously low. For example, the trust 
company will handle $100,000 for from S300 
to $400 a year, depending on the location of 
the trust company. This is about one-half 
of what the average business man pays his 
office boy. Yet, for that amount the trust 
company becomes responsible for the proper 
investment and care of $100,000, tends to all 
the bookkeeping and details in connection 
with its management and carefully carries 
out the wishes of the insured. 

“It has been argued that insurance com- 
panies do not charge for their settlement op- 
tion services, while trust Companies do, and 
that. therefore, it was the best benefit of the 
insured to use the insurance settlement op- 
tion in preference to the insurance trust. In 
the first place, the most important thing to 
be considered is the net return which the 
beneficiaries actually receive. The net re- 
turn on funds left with the trust companies 
have always been equal to or greater than 
the net return secured from funds left with 
insurance Companies, consequently the small 
charge made by trust Companies for this serv- 
ice is inconsequential. Insurance companies, 
however, do make an indirect charge for 
their services. In almost every case there is 
of necessity a difference between the average 
return on investments made by the insurance 
companies and the rate of return which they 
pay their beneficiaries. This difference rep- 
resents the cost of the service’ to the benefi- 
ciary, Which amounts in effect to a fee for 
the service rendered. This is as it should 
be, for no insurance Company or trust com- 
pany can afford to render this important 
service without remuneration.” 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY OF SALT 
LAKE CITY 

Devoting itself chiefly to fiduciary service 
the Columbia Trust Company of Salt Lake 
City Utah has accumulated a large volume 
of trust business. The financial statemeni 
shows capital of $200,000 surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $68,153; deposits of $1,125.- 
676 and resources of $1,504,555. 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY SUBJECT TO 
TRANSFER INHERITANCE TAX 

The following query was recently ad- 
dressed to the legal department of Trust 
COMPANIES Magazine, to which the answer 
is appended : 

Query: Partnership agreement provided 
that. “In the event of the retirement of a 
partner for any reason whatever, the amount 
which he shall be entitled to withdraw shall 
be the amount of his actual cash input, plus 
such net profits which may have accrued to 
the date of his withdrawal.” 

Deceased partner died on March 19th. Sur- 
Viving partners, however, liberally paid to 
the estate of the decedent, profits up to Sep- 
tember Ist, the end of their fiscal year. Is 
this additional profit accrued between the 
date of his death and September Ist, taxable 
under the inheritance tax laws of North Car- 
olina ? 

Ansiwer: In the case of In re the Estate 
of FE. G. Davis, Deceased, (190 N.C. 358) the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina on October 
28, 1925, held that the valuation of property 
subject to transfer inheritance tax must be 
as of the date of death of the testator. <Ac- 
cordingly, since as a matter of law the es- 
tate of this decedent was entitled only to 
profits up to the date of death, the value of 
the interest at the date of death could be no 
greater. The fact that additional amounts 
were received later does not affect the inheri- 
tance tax liability of the estate any more 
than would a subsequent profit on the sale 
of securities at a price higher than when 
originally inventoried for the estate. 


EXPANSION OF TITLE INSURANCE 
SERVICE 

The New York Title & Mortgage Company 
has completed arrangements to participate in 
the insurance of titles to real estate in Wash- 
ington, I). C., thereby placing the resources 
of the largest title insurance company in 
America at the disposal of the residents of 
the capital and assisting in the rapid and 
unprecedented real estate development there. 

Arrangements were completed by William 
H. McNeal, vice-president, and George S. Par- 
sons, solicitor, of the National Title Insur- 
ance Department of the New York Title & 
Mortgage Co., for the affiliation of the New 
York Title & Mortgage Co. with the Capitol 
Title & Guarantee Co. of Washington, D. C. 

The First National Bank of New Haven. 
Conn., has received authority to change its 
title to the First National Bank & Trust 
Company of New Haven. 
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NEW VAULTS FOR MERCHANTS NA- 
TIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


Super-dreadnaught type of vaults have 
heen installed in the enlarged banking quar- 
ters of the Merchants National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, which are said to 
be the largest safe deposit vault system west 
of Chicago. The entire area of the walls, 
floor and ceiling are of steel reinforced con- 
crete 27 inches thick, surrounded by ample 
air space and may be inspected from both 
the inside and outside. The construction is 
unique in that the safe deposit vault rests 
on another vault. so that to tunnel from be- 
neath to the space where the puilie’s valu- 
ables are stored it would be necessary to drill 
through the thick floors of two vaults. The 
safe deposit vault has a capacity of 15,000 
boxes of the large sizes demanded in the 
financial district. 

The vaults were constructed and installed 
by the Mosler Safe Company of Hamilton, 0. 
Special elevators carry the patron directly to 
the lobby of the vault. A few steps from the 
elevators is the desk where the system of 
identification and protection used by the 
Merchants National Bank for miuny years is 
followed. Due to the large size of the safe 
deposit vault, space has been provided for 
the storage of trunks and other large ar- 
ticles within the vault itself. 


LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL TRUST 
& SAVINGS BANK 


The strong position of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank among 
the leading banking institutions cn the Pa- 
cifie Coast is indicated in the latest = finan- 
cial statement. This shows aggregate re- 
sources of $327.502.193, and embracing cash 
and due from banks $55,335,000: U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities $37,725,000; other bonds 
and securities $25,062,000; loans and = dis- 
counts $192,708,000. Deposits amount to 
S$288.650,000. Capital is $15,750,000; surplus 
$8,000,000; undivided profits $9,146,494, and 
reserves $1,496,252. 


GAINS BY NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 

While the statements of banking resources 
published periodically by the Northern Trust 
Company of Chicago indicate constant 
growth, it is in the trust department that ac- 
cumulation of new business has been most 
notable. The Northern Trust handles a large 
volume of estates and has also been success- 
ful in creating insurance trusts in large 
numbers. The latest financial statement 
shows banking resources of $73,753,505: de- 
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posits $61,481,401; capital $2,000,000; sur- 
plus $3,000,000, and undivided profits $5,206,- 
661. 


TRANSFERS ONE MILLION TO SURPLUS 

By action of the board of directors the 
sum of $1,000,000 was recently transferred 
from undivided profits to surplus account of 
the Chicago Title and Trust Company, mak- 
ing total surplus of $14,096,000. © Capital 
stock is $12,000,000. The annual statement 
at the close of last yvenr showed in addi- 
tion to capital and surplus the sum of $4,- 
303.000 as sundry reserve fund, a guaranty 
indemnity fund of $4.546,000 and in addi 
tion a special reserve of $2,000,000 which is 
maintained for the protection of trust in- 
vestments made by the company. 

Albert H. Wetten has become a member 
of the finance committee of Chicago Title 
and Trust Company and Justin M. Dall has 
heen appointed to the executive Committee. 

The Century Indemnity Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., announces the appointment of 
Ralph H. Fornoff as manager of the Chi- 
cago claim division. His territory comprises 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, western Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Iowa and Minnesota. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 








Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 





JOHN B. LARNER, 


President 








NEW HOME FOR TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY 


Thousands of clients and friends visited 
and admired the magnificent new home and 
quarters of the Title Insurance & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles on the recent occasion of 
formal opening. As the largest title insur- 
ance company in California the greatest in- 
terest was manifested by visitors in the fa- 
cilities provided on the third floor for the 


title insurance department. The trust and 
escrow departments also arrested attention. 
The fourth floor houses the purchasing, ac- 
counting, legal, map, binding and printing 
departments as well as lecture room. 
Features of the new building are the cafe- 
teria and automobile parking space in the 
basement. 





RECENTLY COMPLETED HOME OF THE TITLE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY OF LOS ANGELES 
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Trustworthy for 
Trust Funds 


Expire BONDS are ideal 
for trust fund investments. 
They carry a strong guarantee 
as to principal and interest. 
They are independently trus- 
teed by a large bank or trust 
company and are legal for trust 
funds. Their unquestioned 
safety and liberal yield of 544% 
to 6% merit the favor of wise 
investors. 


Em ire 


NDS 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| || Pusiic TRust OFFIce 
| oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
} Administration on 3lst March, 1928— 


$220,777,740 


HE Public Trustee of New Zealand ac- 
cepts appointment as Attorney or Agent 
of Executors and Administrators outside 









New Zealand for the purpose of resealing 
grants of administration or obtaining an- 
cillary grants to enable New Zealand assets 
to be dealt with. 


Trusts and Agencies accepted for investment 
of funds in the Common Fund of the Public 
Trust Office. Capital and interest guaran- 
teed by the Dominion of New Zealand. 
Testators domiciled abroad may appoint the 
Public Trustee as trustee of their New Zea- 
land estate. 





J. W. MACDONALD 


Wellington, Public Trustee 
New Zealand 








WHEN SECURITIES ARE “IN TRANSIT” (the clerk) was carrying them in his pos- 


A judicial interpretation of securities “in session through West End avenue and up the 
transit” was recently rendered by Judge _ stairs of the house, but ceased to be in tran- 
| Crane of the Court of Appeals, in New York, sit when the messenger had arrived at 
in a suit for recovery brought by a firm of Dunn’s rooms or in Dunn’s presence to make 
What is known as the broker’s basic blanket delivery. The bonds were in transit within 
bond. <A stranger calling himself Mr. Dunn’ the meaning of this policy when they were 
telephoned an order to Shields & Co. for taken out for delivery, and until delivery 
$2,500 Liberty bonds and $2,000 stocks, to be in the legal sense of that word to a custo- 
sent to an apartment on West End avenue. mer. The bonds were in Del Re’s possession 
A clerk carried the bonds to the pretended when they were obtained from him by a 
customer. Delivery of the stock could not trick and false device; title never passed to 
be made until paid for and transferred into Dunn; they were procured from Del Re by 
the name of purchaser. The stranger took common-law larceny. Therefore there had 
the bonds, paying for them with a check never been a delivery to end the transit. The 
stamped “certified,” but without the usual bonds were still in transit in the process of 
identifying initials of a bank official, an being taken somewhere for delivery or to be 
omission which the clerk did not perceive. returned to the office when stolen from Del 
The check was no good, and the stranger’ Re.” 
disappeared with the bonds. Under the decision the bonding company 
Was the loss incurred while the bonds must pay for the lost securities. 


tq were in transit? Judge Crane wrote: 

fe “To hold that transit means actual move- The Security Title & Trust Company of 

| ment, and not a period of rest, is too nar- Philadelphia has opened its new central city 
: row a construction to give to this undertak- office at 260 South Fifteenth street. 
; ing, and is contrary to its full meaning and J. L. Michell has been appointed secretary 
j scope. The courts below have held that the and treasurer of the new Abington Bank & 


securities would be in transit while Del Re Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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Custody Service 
Abroad 


HEN American owners of 

















foreign internal securities 
place such investments in cus- 
tody at a European Office of 
this Company, we endeavor to 
inform them promptly of de- 
velopments and place at their dis- 
posal facilities for ready transfer 
or disposition, lack of which 
places the American owner of 
such securities at a relative 


disadvantage. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


A -\< J ? T 
140 Broadway 
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New York 


RESERVE POLICY AND MONEY 

The outstanding feature of the money sit- 
uation is the indebtedness of the member 
banks to the Reserve banks. Few persons 
who have any conception of the fundamental 
principles upon which the Reserve system is 
based will contend that it is sound policy to 
allow individual members to be continuously 
indebted to the Reserve banks, 
is intended to be a= stand-by 
temporary aid, constantly 
lending power which it 
that power may remain 

If the 
theory 


The system 
resource for 
recovering the 
uses, in order that 
unimpaired. 
Reserve authorities adhere to 
they will want to see the body of 
rediscounts reduced to normal proportions 
usual fall demand for 
commercial purposes sets in. It 
that member bank 
rowings at the Reserve banks showed above 
$500,000,000 in only five statements of 1927, 
one of which that of January and 
two others of December 21 and 28, the three 
being under the influence of holiday demands. 
The other two showed S508,000,000 on May 
{th and $507,000,000 on July 6. Hence it 
does not probable that there will be 
relaxation of money condi- 
this vear., unless there is further re- 
duction of loans on stocks and bonds. 

When the usual fall requirements make 
themselves felt, the Reserve banks may be 
expected to take action to avert undue strin- 
gency on their account, probably by open 
market operations which will replenish their 


this 


before the 
credit for 
is to be considered 


Reserve 


bor- 


Was 


seem 
any important 


tions 


holdings of government securities. This 
would place them in position to continue 


sales of such holdings next year, in support 
of their policies—(From review of National 
City Bank of New York.) 





Arthur W. Loasby, president of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, has been 
elected to the board of the American Ice 
Company. 





EARNINGS OF NEW YORK CITY TRUST 
COMPANIES 

There is no evidence of decrease in volume 
of profitable business in the statements of 
the trust companies of New York City in 
comparing the returns for the twelve months’ 
period ending last June 30th. Combined 
capital of the twenty-six reporting trust com- 
panies increased $35,505,000 during the 
twelve months, making total of $234.755,000. 
Surplus and undivided profits increased $71,- 
156,000 to total of $3S87,024,000. Dividends 
of $41,019,000 were disbursed by twenty-one 
companies, representing increase of $6,209,000 
over the amount paid during the 
twelve months. 

The Guaranty Trust Company reports the 
largest individual earnings of $11,193,000, 
equal to 37.5 per cent on average capital 
employed. The Central Union Trust Com- 
pany earned $9,083,000, equal to 72.7 per cent 
on capital. The Bankers Trust Company 
earned $8,993,000, or 45 per cent on capital 
of $20,000,000, prior to increase in capitaliza- 
tion. American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany earned $6,714,000, or 21 per 
$52,000,000 capital. The Equitable Trust 
Company earned $5,421,000, or 18.1 per cent 
on capital. New York Trust Company earned 
$5,454,000, or 54.5 per cent on capital. Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Company earned §$3.170,- 
000, paid $2,000,000 in dividends and added 
$1,170,000 to undivided profits. The United 
States Trust Co. with $2,000,000 capital. 
earned $5,296,000, or 164.8 per cent on capital. 


previous 


cent on 


FULTON TRUST COMPANY NAME TRUS- 
TEE IN HOWARD ELLIOTT WILL 

The Fulton Trust Company of New York 
is named as trustee in the will of the late 
Howard Elliott, former president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company who died at Dennis, Mass., July 
Sth and leaving an estate estimated at over 
$2,500,000. Edmund Pendleton Rogers and 
the testator’s son and daughter, are named 
as executors. The two children of the tes- 
tator and two grandchildren are the imme- 
diate beneficiaries. Shares of the estate are 
held in trust. 
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FORECASTING PRODUCTION AT 
GENERAL MOTORS 


From the standpoint of efficiency in fore- 
easting and adapting production to season- 
able requirements, the General Motors Cor- 
poration probably stands at the head of 
American industrial organization. Comment- 
ing on its production policy, Vice-president 
Donaldson Brown of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, says: 

“Forecasting and planning is nothing more 
nor less than a system of control whereby 
production, purchase of materials, and the 
employment of capital are co-ordinated with 
sales requirements. Budgetary control is an 
apt phrase except that it is likely to imply 
a rigidity that must be guarded against. 
Flexibility is a prime requisite so that there 
may be a quick response, and thus the pos- 
sibility of adjustment throughout the system 
to the requirements of changes of situation 
that are inevitable. 

The focal point of the system is the sales 
outlet. The flow at this point must be 
gauged and every other activity must be co- 
ordinated with it. Ultimate 


consumer de- 
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mand is the fundamental factor absolutely 
controlling the continued sale of any prod- 
uct. This is not the demand of the manu- 
facturer who buys from some other producer, 
but that of the user of the final and com- 
pleted product.” 


STRIKING DISPLAY ADS BY ““COMMERCE”’ 

The National Bank of Commerce in New 
York has adopted something new and un- 
usually striking in newspaper display adver- 
tising. Full pages are reserved in leading 
newspapers in New York to present month- 
ly review of business trends and brief ar- 
ticles of timely interest. There is genuine 
news value in the material. The leading 
article in the latest advertisement presents 


an interesting account of futures trading 
and the cotton market. A cable from the 


Midland Bank, Ltd., the London correspon- 
dent of the Commerce, discusses the rising 
tide of new capital issues on the London 
market with volume of new money raised 
during the first six months of the current 
year at $1,013,000,000 larger than in any 
previous half year since 1920. Further ar- 
ticles describe recent income tax changes, 
and business conditions. 

Substantial increases are indicated in the 
latest financial statement of the National 
Bank of Commerce. Resources aggregate 
$776,515,000, including loans and discounts 
of $410,852,000; cash, $46,679,000, and due 
from banks, $173,783,000. Deposits total 
$571,473,000. Capital is $25,000,000; surplus, 
$40,000,000 and undivided profits, $6,295,159. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT APPOINTMENTS AT 
SEABOARD NATIONAL 
At a recent meeting of the board of direc- 


tors of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, Ernest R. Keiter was appointed an 
assistant trust officer and assistant cashier. 
Richard C. Smith was also appointed an 
assistant trust officer and assistant cashier. 
The directors at the same meeting accepted 
the resignation of Peter McDonnell as a 
director. 


Robert J. Izant, vice-president of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Cleveland, is chairman 
of the program committee for the Financial 
Advertisers’ convention, to be held in Utica, 
is. es. 

The New York State Bank Superintendent 
has issued a supplemental list of municipal. 
railroad and utility bonds as well as equip- 
ment trust obligations which have been ad- 
mitted to the legal list in conformity to more 
liberal provisions enacted at the last session 
of the New York legislature. 
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Newman-Gustin 
Company, Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 


the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 


Complete information 
upon request. 





522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 


BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 








CHRONOLOGY OF NEW YORK BANK 
CHANGES 

The Seaboard National Bank of New York 
has assembled into a sixty-page publication 
all the essential information covering 
changes in the New York banking and trust 
company field, including record of charter 
dates, mergers, liquidations, changes in name, 
ete., during the last twenty-five years. The 
compilation, which has been made with ex- 
ceeding care, is particularly useful as a book 
of reference and by reason of frequent in- 
quiries as to the fate of certain banks and 
trust companies, the names of which still 
appear as registrar, transfer agent, trustee 
or coupon paying agent. The need of such 
a chronology is realized by every bank and 
trust company in tracing financial and fidu- 
ciary records. 

TRADERS NATIONAL ESTABLISHES 

TRUST DEPARTMENT 

The Traders National Bank of Brooklyn 
announces the official opening of a trust de- 
partment. Walter G. Peterson, cashier of 
the bank, is also trust officer. Frederie de 
Figaniere, for some time past associated with 
the Traders National, was made assistant 
trust officer. 

The International Germanic Trust Com- 
pany of New York, which has important 
central European connections, reports re- 
sources of $17,151,000; deposits $9,377,000; 
capital $4,000,000; surplus $2,000,000, and 
earned profits of $135,488. 











THE LIVING or Volun- 
tary Trust has become an 
important feature of in- 
dustrial, business and social 
life. Ask our Trust Depart- 
ment about it. 


GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 


Fifth Ave. and 23d St., New York 














PLAN TRUST COMPANY IN NEW YORK 
ON UNIQUE LINES 

Efforts have been made recently to enlist 
important financial and industrial groups of 
New York and other cities in the organiza- 
tion of a trust company the stock of which 
may only be acquired on the basis of de- 
posits four times the amount of stock sub- 
scription. This plan has been developed by 
trust companies in Detroit and Chicago and, 
it is claimed, has special features of value 
for a trust company located in New York. 

It has not been possible to confirm par- 
ticipation in the projected New York enter- 
prise on the part of important industrial 
organizations and out-of-town banks named 
by the Baltimore promoter. The prospectus 
ealls for a trust company with initial capi- 
tal of $5,000,000 and surplus of .$15,000,000. 
Coupled with the trust company there is to 
be a security company with a capital of 
$7,500,000 and investment trust. 


Willis H. Booth, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York was 
recently appointed by President Coolidge as 
the American member of the Permanent In- 
ternational Commission established under 
the Treaty for Advancement of Peace en- 
tered into by the United States and Brazil. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $30,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


47 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 





Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818, 








NEWSPAPER EXECUTIVE ON EQUITABLE 
BOARD 

John C. Martin, general manager of the 

New York Erening Post, who was recently 

elected a trustee of the Equitable Trust 

Company of New York, is an interesting fig- 


ure in the financial and publishing firma- 
ments. Although only forty-five years of 
age he has achieved a degree of success 


which marks him as a constructive genius. 
Incidentally, he is one of the long-distance 
commuters who divides his time between his 
office on the seventh floor of the New York 
Hvening Post Building and the City of Broth- 


erly Love, where he also holds down the 


JOHN C. MARTIN 


Recently elected Trustee of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 





Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





responsible jobs of vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Curtis Martins News- 
papers, Ine., a director of the Curtis Pub- 


lishing Company: director of the Union Na- 
tional Bank and director of the Real Estate 
Land Title and Trust Company. A native 
of Hagerstown, Md., he finished schooling im 
record time and in succession held important 
positions with the Wagner Electric Company, 
the staff of the Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany, the Allis-Chalmers Company and in 
1911 became Mr. Curtis, head 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. 


secretary to 


The new Commercial Trust Company has 
been successfully launched at Buffalo, N. Y.., 
with capital of $1,000,000 and = surplus of 
$400,000. Joseph J. Lunghino is president; 
Charles L. Furney, Jr.. 
cis L. Tauriello, trust 


secretary, and Fran- 
officer. 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


will open another uptown branch on the 
ground floor of the cooperative apartment 


building at the northwest corner of Madison 
avenue and Seventy-ninth street. 

The personal loan department for small 
borrowers, recently established by the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, recorded over 
thousand applications for loans during the 
first month of operation. 

Walter LP. chairman of the board 
of the Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, 
Was awarded the degree of Doctor ef Laws 
at the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 


Cooke, 


The safe deposit subsidiary of the Buutk of 
America of New York has received authority 
to maintain branches at seventeen offices of 
the Bowery and East River National Bank 

The National Ulster County Bank of 
Kingston, N. Y., has received authority to 
change its title to “National Ulster County 
Bank & Trust Company of Kingston.” 
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Established 1851 
| THE 


Hanover National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


| CAPITAL . $5,000,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS $26,000,000 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
Branch Offices 


S74 BroaDWway 224 WEsT 47TH STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 136 East 34TH STREET 773 THIRD AVENUE 
260 WEsT BrRoADWAy 596 SIxTH AVENUE 151 East 79TH STREET 
402 Hupson STREET 220 SEVENTH AVENUE 


1385 WILLIAM STREET 


and Trust Facilities 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Bid Asked 
June 30,1928 June 30, 1928 
$32,005,700  $551,504,200 100 415 425 


Capital 


\merican Exchange Trust Co.. . $32,000,000 








American Trust Co... << 6. vases Si 4,000,000 4,301,000 61,779,300 100 

\nglo-South American Trust Co....... 1,000,000 754,300 12,127,800 

B Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co.... 2,000,000 2,001,100 15,447,100 

Banco " Siewm Trust Co... ...<.s.%. 1,000,000 1,041,600 15,039,900 

B Athens Trust’Co:.....4....4%. 500,000 519,600 3,592,900 oom Bee ae 
] aise ee 2S a 20,000,000 42,496,900 521,364,500 100 925 935 
Bank of E surope «& Trust Ce aA 1,000,000 774,900 15,467,800 100 420 470 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co... 6,000,000 12,875,200 84,944,100 100 700 725 
Bronx ( ‘ounty Trust Co. 1,250,000 1,010,000 22,527,400 100 400 450 
Bn klvn Trust Co.. , 2,080,000 6,265,100 71,312,500 100 1100 1200 
Central Union Trst-Co. . icc ccc ness 12,500,000 37,604,800 307,054,500 100 1630 1660 
Corporation Trust Co... 500,000 158,800 102,300 100 ae ote 
Cor y Site (C0:.<. 1,000,000 SSS ,500 18,042,100 100 650 670 
Empire Trust Co. 6,000,000 8,601,600 73,250,100 100 430 440 
Equitable Trust Co.... 30,000,000 25,591,000 481,214,500 100 480 490 
Peelers Loan and Trust 10,000,000 22,149,200 149,924,500 100 790 810 
Federation Bank and Trust......... 750,000 1,047,300 19,036,300 ac hes ae Wiad 
Fic MMII BS osc A Sores Sue Myatt, Siok -.. 4,000,000 3,648,200 26,223,300 100 380 410 
Fulton MRR eer OPN eth SRE 4 ook a ie a 1,000,000 1,575,700 15,561,600 100 560 600 
RUMI SUSE ROO es 5 Fs 55s oo shed wile ba’ 9 40,000,000 59,231,700 726,490,300 100 635 645 
Internat’l Accept. Securities & Tr Co 1,000,000 1,300,400 12,750,200 ne? stg eats 
International Germanic Trust......... 4,000,000 2,135,500 9,377,700 100 230 240 
Interstate Trust Co..:....6..i.64s 5,175,000 2,092,800 43,101,600 100 270 280 
Kings ( roe ide el Os 500,000 5,652,500 29,335,700 100 2600 2800 
L awyers Trust gree a ts ANG der 3,000,000 3,845,200 26,233,200 100 gone rea 
Manufacturers Trust Co............ ... 17,500,000 32,522,200 276,744,500 100 220 230 
OO Ee 7, a a a a 1,000,000 571,100 11,438,700 100 260 290 
Murray NNT ng ee patents 1,000,000 1,153,200 8,663,100 100 255 265 
New York Trust Co... ....<.«%sseca~ eo 10,000,000 24,009,500 258,078,700 100 718 728 
Times Square Trust 'Co............. 2,000,000 511,300 5,857,500 100 175 185 
Title Guarantee & Trust................. 10,000,000 21,857,400 47,865,800 100 805 825 
Trust Co. of North America............ 500,000 250,300 5,003,800 5.55 eee ree 
J. 8. Mortgage & Trust Co............ 5,000,000 5,951,400 69,285,500 100 490 520 
United States Trust Co................... 2,000,000 22,652,200 65,475,500 100 3100 3300 
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= Securities 


Corporation of America, 
Second International 


Securities Corporation and 
United States & British 


International Company, 


Ltd., are investment trusts 
of the general manage- 
ment iype which receive 
investment service from 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 

















QUALITY OF BANKING SERVICE 

“There should be no favorites—no patrons 
who receive special privileges, but the qual- 
ity of the service should be uniform, day aft- 
er day,” says W. R. Morehouse, vice-presi- 
dent of the Security Trust & Savings of 
Los Angeles.” “Each depositor should re- 
ceive the best. There should be no such 
thing as a very friendly and overaccommo- 
dating service for the dazzling flappers, and 
a cool, half-hearted service for the old lady 
type of patrons. 

“There should be no distinction in the qual- 
ity of service in any case. The best first, 
last and all the time. Too often interests 
outside the bank reflect themselves in the 
quality of service rendered at the bank. Do- 
mestic troubles at home often have a decided 
bearing on the service. The uncertainty and 
excitement of wild-cat investing is reflected 
by a service that is erratic, never of the high- 
est grade and never uniform. A _ banker’s 
likes and dislikes for certain types of people, 
and for people of a certain religious belief, 
should never be permitted to influence the 
type of service rendered. The best way to 
handle this is for every banker to cultivate 
a sense of fairness toward others, respecting 
their rights and opinions, although they may 
not always agree with him.” 








Complete facilities for 


handling every kind of 
trust business are sup- 
plemented by a banking 
and investment service 
that is equally compre- 
hensive. ( We invite cor- 
respondence from banks 


and trust companies. 
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CHICAGO 
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LUCIUS TETER JOHN W. O’7LEARY 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTIONS ON 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


In view of the resolution adopted at the 
last annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association recommending a study 
of the laws governing investment of trust 
funds in Pennsylvania and the advisability 
of liberalizing the available list, it is inter- 
estng to recall the provision suggested by the 
Commission on Constitutional Amendment 
and Revision created by the legislature in 
1919. Considerable objection was shown to 
the removal of the present constitutional 
limitation on trust fund investments in Penn- 
sylvania which provides that no act of the 
general assembly shall authorize such in- 
vestments in the bonds or stock of any pri- 
vate corporation. The Commission on Con- 
stitutional Amendment, after considerable 
debate, finally approved a change in the 
Constitution to read: 

“No law shall authorize fiduciaries to in- 
vest in stock or securities issued by @ cor- 
poration except in bonds approved by an 
agency created by law.” 

In a recent discussion of ‘Tax Problems in 
Pennsylvania,” by Franklin 8. Edmonds, for- 
mer chairman of the Pennsylvania Tax Com- 
mission, this suggested amendment is inter- 
preted as placing Pennsylvania on the same 
footing as New York and Massachusetts with 
regard to approving trust investments which 
are authorized by the state banking depart- 
ment under appropriate regulations. Mr. 
Edmonds pays a tribute to the successful 
administration of trust funds by Pennsyl- 
vania trust companies which would justify 
the maintenance of conservative restraints. 
“But it is also true that economic conditions 
change,” he says. “There are doubtless in- 
dustrial and utility securities at the present 
time which have as high a degree of sta- 
hilitv as the securities to which the Penn- 
sylvania fiduciary is limited. If proper tests 
could be devised so that none of the safe- 
guards of the past would be lost, it may be 
that under broader conditions even a greater 
work could be done. An amendment to the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania may only be 
considered every five years, and as the next 
opportunity will come in 19338, there is no 
reason for haste in this matter.” 

John H. Nagle has been designated assis- 
tant secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
Susquehanna Title & Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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INSURANCE TRUST. AND LIFE VALUES 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance 
and commerce at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is the author of a forceful article on 
“The Creation and Conservation of Estates,” 
which appears in “The Girard Letter,’ pub- 
lished monthly by the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia. He says in part: 

“Every person needs to have two wills, a 
property will and a ‘life will’ (a life insur- 
ance policy), and for the great majority of 
families the ‘life will’ is of much greater 
significance than the property will. It is im- 
portant to name the heirs carefully and in 
detail under a property will, to meet every 
possible contingency, and it is just as impor- 
tant to do the same with reference to the 
beneficiaries named under the life insurance 
policy. And if it is important in making a 
property will to devise a carefully prepared 
trust arrangement, it is just as vital to use 
a trust arrangement to prevent the squan- 
dering or loss of the ‘life value.’ ” 
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Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
OF BALTIMORE 


Established 1884—Forty - four years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,500,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 


PHILADELPHIA WILL ATTRACT TRUST 


COMPANY DELEGATES 

The American Bankers Association Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia this Fall will have par- 
ticular attraction for trust company people 
and especially for “old timers’ of the Trust 
Company Division. In the first place the 
convention will permit bringing forward some 
of the well known figures who in previous 
years have played leading roles in the delib- 
erations of the national trust company as- 
semblies, Albert A. Jackson, who 
months ago succeeded Effingham B. 
Morris as president of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, and John H. Mason, president of the 
Bank of North America & Trust Company, 
the oldest among American banks, and who, 
by the way, heads the reception committee 
of convention organization. Then there are 
well known Philadelphia (rust men who are 
active in Trust Company Division matters, 
such as Vice-president Arthur V. Morton of 
the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities; W. G. Little- 
ton, vice-president of the Fidelity Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, and a host of others 
who are familiar to the regulars at Trust 
Company Division meetings. 

Trust company visitors cannot fail to take 
pride in the commanding position which trust 
companies occupy in financial and banking 
development of Philadelphia. The number of 
imposing and tall buildings which are occu- 
pied by trust companies and the typical at- 
mosphere of hospitality which marks the per- 
sonnel of Philadelphia banks as well as trust 
companies will make trust company people 
feel especially at home. Then there is much 
to study in the methods and equipment of 
Philadelphia’s great trust companies which 
have contributed so much to American trust 
company development during the past cen- 
tury. Their records of administration in a 
number of cases go back to the post-Revo 
lutionary period. 


such as 
several 


A. H. S. POST, President 








UNIFORMITY IN BRANCH BANKING 
SERVICE 


With the number and size of 
branch banking systems conducted by banks 
and trust companies, the problem of coordin- 
ating the services and operations of the re- 
spective branches is one of prime importance. 
The subject was recently by H. 
Ennis Jones, vice-president of the Franklin 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, who de- 
scribes the policy observed by that organi- 
zation as follows: 

“The first problem confronting the official 
in charge of branches is to obtain an abso- 
lute uniformity in services rendered by the 
various offices. A capable branch manager 
will endeavor to have the service rendered 
by his branch tailored to meet the imme- 
diate demands of the community. just as 
our great chain stores have been successfully 
doing for vears. When we first tackled this 
problem at the Franklin Trust Company, sev- 
eral first was 
to arrange weekly meetings of the officials 
in charge of our branches at which meetings 
they placed their problems before those as- 
sembled and compared methods of operation. 
Whenever a branch developed an idea that 
increased efficiency or promoted economy it 
Was immediately adopted by all offices and 
instructions issued accordingly. 

“From time to time officials in charge of 
various departments at the main office were 
invited to sit in on these conferences, which 
not only resulted in establishing uniform 
service throughout the entire organization, 
but also brought each office into closer work- 
ing harmony. These meetings were very 
successful and results so pronounced that 
they are now held monthly instead of 
weekly.” 


increase in 


discussed 


years ago, one of our moves 


Miss Anna L. Wiswell was recently ap- 
pointed assistant trust officer of the Real 
Estate Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 
Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits Deposits Par Last Date,_of 
Capital June 30, 1928 June 30,1928 Value Sale Sale 

gS eg rr a $1,000,000 $797,557 $4,053,969 100 270 6-20-28 
American Bank & Trust Co......... 500,000 759,983 4,449,940 50 207% 12— 7-27 
Bank of North America & Trust Co... 5,000,000 7,055,733 43,678,906 100 451 7-25-28 
Central Trust & Savings............ 1,000,000 1,945,049 11,399,274 50 271 6-13-28 
rTP is oe Or ra 2,365,050 3.274.010 3,680,985 50 250% 8-15-28 
Continental Equitable........... 1,000,000 2,484,985 17,777,195 50 335 8— 8-28 
oe it bg Or 200,000 490,953 6,946,951 100 750 7-11-28 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 6,700,000 25,187,732 97,877,045 100 902 6-20-28 
Frankford Trust Co 250,000 987,454 10,421,482 50 530 5-23-28 
Franklin Trust Co.. 2,000,000 4,611,172 36,738,604 100 695 6-20-28 
CAORIMAIEO WE TTMIGG. oo. oa > de acace es 1,120,000 2,734,086 25,581,785 100 826 6-13-28 
eS BO a 0”, en : 3,000,000 12,456,731 54,613,659 100 1600 8-15-28 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 1,500,000 2,701,753 13,581,285 100 460 8-15-28 
Industrial Trust 500,000 2,315,431 11,205,173 50 545 6-— 6-28 
TL Crag B.S her 775,650 4,470,196 20,684,784 50 ~=650 8-— 8-28 
Kensington Trust......... 500,000 1,540,764 13,939,496 50 501 5- 2-28 
Market St. Title & Trust 1,100,000 2,410,244 14,356,964 50 700 6-— 6-28 
Ninth Bank & Trust OR Se ee 1,000,000 2,289,022 16,251,530 100 615 6-20-28 
North Philadelphia Trust. 500,000 1,244,083 9,904,712 50 466 5-23-28 
oho gi i) a 500,000 3,677,889 13,503,997 100 1167 4— 4-28 
Northwestern Trust Co..... 150,000 1,479,974 11,546,672 50 1011 8— 8-25 
Penna. Co. for Insurances 4,000,000 19,121,769 79,006,743 100 1003 6-— 6-28 
Provident Trust....... ad atl ls ... 3,199,920 16,803,776 28,037,064 100 871 7-25-28 
Real Estate Land Title and Trust.... 7,500,000 51,830,458 51,244,749 rae 813 6- 6-28 
Real Hatate Trust... .....< 6s 3,131,200 1,977,499 7,166,155 100 220 5-18-27 
ONT OC Ge) a 750,000 712,450 5,587 ,454 50 176 6-27-28 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.. 1,000,000 1,186,200 6,898,719 100 265 6-16-28 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust 500,000 1,011,762 9,348,997 50 285 


FORTY MILLION TRUST ASSETS 

The Virginia Trust Company of Richmond 
has demonstrated that strict adherence to 
conservative fiduciary business can be made 
most profitable. The company acts as execu- 
tor, trustee, guardian, ete. over 
amounting to approximately $40,000,000, The 
banking department shows resources of 
$9,406,000 ; deposits $6,127,000 ; capital $1,000,- 
000; earned surplus $1,500,000 and undivided 
profits of $298,368. More trust business was 
acquired during the first half of this year 
than in any similar period in the history of 
the organization. 


assets 


FIRST NATIONAL OF MINNEAPOLIS 


The directors of the First National 
Bank of Minneapolis declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 4 per cent on the eapi- 
tal stock of the bank and the affiliated 
First Minneapolis Trust Company. This 
dividend is in accordance with the recent 


action of the directors in increasing the an- 
nual dividend rate from 15 per to 16 
per cent. 


cent 


The Bills Trust Company has been organ- 
ized in Chicago with capital of $290,000, and 
will have offices at 180 North LaSalle street. 

Seott H. Nesbit has been elected cashier 
of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A., succeeding 
the late Alexander Dunbar. 


7-11-28 


A STRONG DETROIT COMBINATION 
The Union Trust Company of Detroit, 


which recently purchased stock control of 
the National Bank of Commerce of that city, 


now has command of over $100,000,000  re- 
sources in the two institutions. The Union 


Trust Company, which does not handle com- 
mercial banking accounts, shows total re- 
sources of $45,876,966, and trust deposits of 
$38,685,953. Capital $2,500,000; surplus 
fund, earned $2,500,000, and undivided profits 
of $651,524. The National Bank of Com- 
merece shows resources of $54,871,841; depos- 
its $43,060,000: capital $2,500,000; surplus 
$3,000,000, and undivided profits of $801,838. 


is 


The Lycoming Trust Company of Williams- 
port, Pa., reports resources of $15,342,600; 
deposits of $12,000,000, and trust funds of 
$8,380,749. 

Contract has been awarded for construc- 
tion of a new building for the Peoples Trust 
Company of Wyomissing, Pa. 

The Merchants Banking Trust Company of 
Mahanoy City, Pa., recently completed twen- 
ty-five years of service. 


Directors of the Oil City Trust Company of 


Oil City, Pa., have authorized transfer of 
$300,000 to surplus account, making total 


surplus of $2,700,000, and capital of $300,000. 








Boston 


Special Correspondence 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK BY CORPORATE 
FIDUCIARY ASSOCIATIONS 

The monthly meetings and the manner of 
selecting topics and speakers observed by 
the Corporate Fiduciary Association of Bos- 
ton is deserving of study and emulation by 
similar bodies organized in scores of other 
cities. The experience and the clearly de- 
fined objectives of the Boston association 
acquire added interest because of the pecu- 
liar problems which have for many years 
faced trust companies and banks in this 
city in developing trust department business. 

In no other American city has the pro- 
fessional individual executor and _ trustee 
commanded such following as in Boston, 
suggestive of the situation in England where 
the idea of corporate fiduciary service has 
made only slow and laborious headway 
against the personal representative. Preju- 
dice and jealousy on the part of bar asso- 
ciations and attorneys have been perhaps 
more vigorously manifested in Boston than 
elsewhere as indicated by the annual legis- 


lative attempt to enact unduly restrictive 
laws against advertising and soliciting trust 


business. Until recently the probate and 
other jurists have entertained critical atti- 
tude toward trust company administration 
of estates and trusts. This feeling was nat- 
urally aggravated some years ago when a 
group of politically controlled and ill-man- 
aged trust companies, which indeed had noth- 
ing in common with bona fide trust com- 
panies, were forced to the wall, leaving a 
trail of litigation which has not yet been 
cleared up. 

The Corporate Fiduciary Association of 
Boston has tackled its problems courageous- 
ly and in a manner that promises a complete 
reversal of the professional legal and ju- 
dical attitude. The association made it a 
point to invite probate judges and prominent 
members of the local bar to address their 
meetings. The discussions have been remark- 
ably frank and the members of the associa- 
tion have let it become known that they want 
constructive criticism as a means of arriving 
at common and better understanding. And 
this is precisely the result which the asso- 
ciation is securing. 


OPERATION OF EMPLOYEES’ 
OLD COLONY TRUST 
Among the yarious agencies devised at the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston which 
seek to advance the interests of employees 
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Capital 
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Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
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ciary matters with 
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ALLAN Forsgs, President 
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is the establishment of a sov+called Em- 
ployee’s Fund. It is intended primarily for 
a savings account and the successful manner 
in which this fund has been administered is 
proof that the plan is one which might be 
generally put into use by and trust 
companies. There are now over 300 em- 
ployees and a unmber of officers who have 
placed savings in this fund. 

Interest is credited semi-annually at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum, except in the 
case of officers, when the rate is 5 per cent. 
Statements are issued year by the 
treasurer. Any permanent employee of the 
Company or the Old Colony Corporation may 
deposit monthly in the fund an amount not 
exceeding $50. This may be done by author- 
izing the paymaster to deduct the amount 
from the employee’s salary. No deposits 
may be made direct to the fund except that 
in the case of a new account the employee 
may deposit with the Treasurer a lump 
sum not to exceed $200, provided, however, 
that this sum represents previous savings of 
the employee. Withdrawals from the Fund 
may be made by ten day’s written notice 
to the Treasurer and such withdrawals are 
intended only to meet some particular pur- 
pose or in case of emergency. 


banks 


once a 





TRUST 


MASSACHUSETTS SEEKS RELEASE FROM 
EXCESSIVE TAX BURDENS 


Among the tasks which confront Massa- 
chusetts industries and business establish- 
ments in the fight against rising costs and 
competitive encroachments, is that of secur- 
ing release from onerous taxation. This 
burden has become most pronounced in tex- 
tile centers where managements are suf- 
ficiently harassed by matters of production 


and markets. The fault lies not so much 
with Federal and state taxes as with the 


rising levies attributed to municipal taxes 
and expenditures. In many of the cities of 
Massachusetts the city or municipal gov- 
ernments are conducted on the hit or miss 
plan. There is lacking business administra- 
tion and coordination in finances and expen- 
ditures. 

Attack is being concentrated upon exces- 
sive municipal taxes from numerous angles. 
The Associated Industries of Massachusetts, 
with membership composed of large indus- 
trial and commercial concerns, has taken up 
the cudgel and as a preliminary step to 
relief at the next General Court, 
has issued an analytical survey of the local 
tax situation. The subject also received at- 
tention from the Boston Real Estate Ex- 
change and at recent conferences conducted 
by the New England Tax Conference 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The sit- 
uation as outlined by General Manager 
Stone of the Associated Industries covers 355 
towns and cities in the state. Of these 210 
reduced their rates the present year, 117 
raised theirs and 28 kept the old level. The 
average rate per thousand of valuation in 
1926 $29.34. This year it is $28.55, 
but the reduction of 79 cents is only a frac- 
tion of the decrease that ought to be made. 
The reductions the present year 
10 cents to $15. 
cents to $12. 
$3.07. 


seeking 


and 


was 


‘ange from 
The boosts range from 10 
The average of the cuts is 
The average of the increases is $3.11. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 

The American Trust Company of Boston 
reports total resources of $32,613,000, includ- 
ing cash in office and banks $5,616,460; loans 
on demand $5,421,000; loans on time $16,- 
643,000: investments $4,154,000. Deposits to- 
tal $27,313,624. Capital is $1,500,000; surplus 

$2,000,000, and undivided profits $729,057. 


The 


legislative amendment which places 
Massachusetts on a reciprocal basis with 
other states as regards exercise of trust 


iowers in foreign states, has become effective. 
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ADDITIONS TO LEGAL INVESTMENTS 

Bank Commissioner Hovey of Massachu- 
setts has added the following bonds to the 
list of legal investments for savings banks 
and trust funds: Town of Branford, Conn. ; 
City of Wilmington, N. C.; Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern Railway Company first mortgage 5s, 
1941; Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
(Montgomery division) first 


Company 


mortgage 5s, 


1947; Central Railroad of New Jersey gen- 
eral mortgage 4s, 1987; Potomac Electric 


Power Company first mortgage 5s, 1929; Po- 
tomae Electric Power Company general and 
refunding Series B 6s, 1953: Rockland Light 
& Power Company first and refunding mort- 
gage 4%s, 1958: Binghamton Light, Heat & 


Power Company first and refunding mort- 
gage 5s, 1946. 
The Bristol Trust Company of Bristol, 


Conn., received felicitations recently on the 
oceasion of its twentieth anniversary. 
Nathaniel L. Harris has been appointed an 


assistant treasurer of the Boston Safe De- 
posit & Trust Company. 

3Zernard W. Trafford, president of the 
First National Bank of Boston, has been 


chosen treasurer of the Boys Club of Bos- 
ton. 
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COOPERATION AMONG NEW ENGLAND 
TRUST. COMPANIES 

The subject of a regional trust conference 
to embrace all trust companies and banks of 
New England states conducting trust depart- 
ments, is receiving attention. Every other 
geographical division of the United States 
now has its regional trust conference, which 
have demonstrated their usefulness as re- 
gards problems of fiduciary management and 
new business development which are peculiar 
to such sections. 

One reason why interest in a proposed 
New England Trust Conference has lagged 
thus far is that the annual Mid-Winter Trust 
Conferences, held in New York City, have 
served to attract trust department represen- 
tatives from this section who appreciate the 
educational value of such assemblies. It is 
maintained, however, that much good might 
accrue from the inauguration of annual New 
England Trust Conferences because of ques- 
tions of administration and practice which 
are common among New England trust offi- 
cers. Such an organization would provide 
a fitting complement for the New England 
State Bankers’ Association and enable trust 
officers to consider matters of local develop- 
ment which are not in the agenda of the 
New York conference. The existence and the 
work accomplished by corporate fiduciary as- 
sociations in Massachusetts, Maine, Connecti- 
eut and other New England states or cities, 
provides a nucleus for a broader association. 


NEW BUILDING FOR AMERICAN TRUST 
AND BANKING COMPANY 

Sixteen years after its organization, the 
American Trust and Banking Company of 
Chattanooga is erecting its third home. The 
rapid growth of the company has forced each 
of its removals to larger quarters. Since it 
has been a distinctive trust company frora 
the first, this fact is significant. The new 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Trust Company Services.” 


MONTGOMERY TRUST CO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 
CHESTER D. WARD, Treasurer 











building has been designed for the individ- 
ual use of the company. Unhampered by 
a plan which would comprehend rentable 
space for offices and stores, the architects 
were able to add greatly to the attractive- 
ness and convenience of its large banking 
room. 

This room has a ceiling height of fifty 
feet, covered by a large art-glass skylight of 
exceptionally pleasing effect. It is finished 
in soft gray, buff, chocolate and black mar- 
bles, which lend it a warmth which is un- 
usual in bank interiors. The employment of 
the graceful Italian Renaissance style of 
architecture adds to this effect. Messrs. 
Vitzthum and Company of Chicago and Bear- 
den and Crutchfield of Chattanooga are the 
architects; and they have produced a build- 
ing whose beauty and exceptional adapta- 
tion to use are already attracting wide at- 
tention. 

Officers are: E. Y. Chapin, president and 
trust officer; S. L. Probasco, active vice- 
president; D. H. Griswold, active vice-presi- 
dent; M. M. Hedges, vice-president; J. F. 
Johnston, vice-president; Bradley Currey, 
eashier; C. W. Tomlinson, auditor; E. Y. 
Chapin, Jr., assistant trust officer; C. G. Mar- 
tin, assistant trust officer. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Trust Co.. 
Beacon Trust Co 


Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.... 1,000,000 
eS tie bo @ ae a ar 200,000 
ee OS ie Or 100,000 
Commerce and Trust Co........ ....... 1,000,000 
ee Se 6 1,500,000 
Jamesca fini Prast Co... ...............0% 200,000 
Lee, Higginson Trust Co................. 500,000 
SEN ARMIN NOD, ons cw veh chcisiccssnssa’ SOOO 
ee eS ee re 1,000,000 
SECON OE © i a re 15,000,000 
SRRMADOIED, ENGINE EOD: 5s ces ssa cneccss-sscs . eOMOOO 
i od lane oem 3,000,000 


United States Trust Co....... 





ce des intebe pices eiv oie $1,500,000 
eta ante pee riba ws nine 1,500,000 


2,500,000 


Surplus and Assets 
Undivided Trust 
Profits Deposits Department 


June 30, 1928 

$2,718,281.19 
2,154,297.83 
4,175,480.25 


32,477.28 


June 30, 1928 
$23 941,629.82 
20,505,826.51 
19,194,785.90 
1,030,580.79 


June 30, 1928 
$4,343 369.69 


136,926.35 BOL RSS 
384,607.45 4,374,875.97 654,549.27 
1,573,612.25 6,223,910.01 1,310,516.19 


86,976.47 
540,814.42 
764,364.34 

2,796,915.29 
17,256,614.84 
102,329.39 
3,950,916.53 
3,435,718.16 


1,592,140.77 
8,965,917.36 
6,316,963.75 
24,461,120.55 
155,770,310.72 
1,604,511.63 
56,926,932.65 
10,773,265.55 


1,202 ,464.54 
387,738.02 
102,866,272.93 
168,076,214.94 
1,836,328.07 
30,338,315.67 
7,031,424.29 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


FOSTERING ALLIANCE BETWEEN TRUST 
COMPANIES AND INSURANCE 
UNDERWRITERS 
It is a peculiarity of life insurance trust 
development that the largest volume of busi- 
ness is coming to those trust companies and 
banks which most actively cultivate the good 
will and provide the basis of cooperation 
with life insurance underwriters.,. A notable 
example is the successful result gleaned in 
Chicago, and particularly by the Northern 
Trust Company, which has conducted an in- 
teresting and largely attended series of joint 
meetings with the Chicago Association of 

Life Underwriters. 

At a recent meeting—the third of the 
series—held in the grand ballroom of the 
LaSalle Hotel, there were over 500 under- 
writers, managers and general agents in at- 
tendance. They were rewarded with a mas- 
terful exposition of personal insurance trusts 
as a means of multiplying the good of life 
insurance, presented by Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son, vice-president and associate trust offi- 
cer of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Company 
f Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Stephenson prefaced his address by 
sketching the historical background for per- 
sonal insurance trusts and according pioneer 
operations to the Northern Trust Company 
of Chicago, the Provident Trust Company 
and the Girard Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. After classifying the various personal 
iisurance trusts, Mr. Gilbert mentioned eight 
points of merit in this form of trust, namely, 
that it prevents lapses of policy, takes care 
of heirs after death, provides trustee with 
discretion and affords flexibility: helps sell 
more adequate insurance; gives insured’s 
imily capable adviser; provides family with 
funds urgently needed during probate period ; 
“ives unified control of insurance funds and 
rovides a plan for stock retirements under 
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a corporate trust agreement. Mr. Gilbert 
further emphasized the ethical side cf trus- 
teeship and the new appeal arising from in- 
surance trusts in keeping family intact, pro- 
viding education for children and opening 
to youth the doors of opportunity. 
gards investment service he said: 

“One of the most effective appeals that the 
morern, experienced trust company can make 
for insurance trusts is by taking the public 
into its confidence and demonstrating its ac- 
tual methods of analyzing, reviewing, con- 
verting and diversifying trust investments. 
It would inspire even greater confidence in 
the businesslike administration of funds en- 
trusted to a trust company. The trust com- 
pany, the same as the insurance company, 
calls into its service the best available talent 
for selecting and diversifying and reinvest- 
ing trust funds. It acts, not upon the judg- 
ment of any one man, however much of an 
investment expert he may be, but upon the 
composite judgment of a group of men part 
of whom are investment experts and part of 
whom are men from the general lines of 
business. The best part of it all is that the 
smallest insurance trust receives the same 
attention as to its investments as does the 
largest. What a comfort it must be to the 
family whose heritage is only a few thousand 
dollars of insurance in trust to know that 
its small estate is receiving similar invest- 
ment service to the estate that mounts up 
into the millions!” 


As re- 


The Congress Trust & Savings of Chicago, 
Henry S. Henschen, president, has been ad- 
mitted to associate membership in the Chi- 
cago Clearing House. 

H. L. Benson of the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago, has been elected treasurer of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men. 

George E. Hunter has been elected vice- 
president of the Home Trust & Savings Bank 
of Elgin, Ill., succeeding the late Walter W. 
MeNeill. 
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Representation in Chicago 


Management and Disposition of Local Real Estate for non- 
residents. 


Ancillary Administration in Illinois. 


Complete Trust Service for out-of-town Banks, Trust Com- 
panies, Corporations and Individuals. 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


No Demand Liabilities. 


Protected Trust Investments 


Assets Over $33,000,000 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING ESTATES AND 
TRUSTS 

Several measures of interest to fiduciaries 
were enacted at the last session of the Illi- 
nois legislature. One was an amendment 
which provides for elimination of probate 
proceedings of estates where the amount of 
personal property is less than $500. Opera- 
tion of this law is limited to Cook county. 
Under the provisions of this bill any bank 
account or property held by a bank in Cook 
county belonging to a decedent's estate, 
which does not total more than $500, may 
be turned over to the widow or child or 
anyone making claim without the necessity 
of putting the estate to probate. 

As a result of favorable action by the 
legislature, the estates and property of Illi- 
nois decedents will not be suvject to in- 
heritance taxes on intangible property lo- 
cated in states which have adopted the 
principal of reciprocal exemption. By adopt- 
ing the reciprocity act Illinois frees itself 
from the toils of multiple death taxes, at 
least, to the extent that similar waiver is 
observed in other states. Illinois residents 
suffered severely under the system of mul- 
tiple inheritance taxation, particularly where 
property of decedents consisted of stocks in 
corporations subjected to transfer tax. 








BANKS ENTITLED TO MORE REASON- 
ABLE PROFITS 


One of the reports which called forth spe- 
cial attention at the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois Bankers Association at 
Rock Island, was that presented by the com- 
mittee on bank management. The report 
contained figures reflecting the operations of 
approximately 85 per cent of the banks op- 
erating in the state in 1927, showing that, 
compared with 1926 and 1925, deposits were 
lower, earnings declined; expenses 
showed a heavy increase and net profits a 
heavy decrease. 


gTOss 


Based on averages almost 
90 per cent of the banks paid their stock- 
holders less than these stockholders would 
have earned if the value of their stock had 
heen deposited in their own banks at the 
prevailing 4 per cent interest on time money. 


Specific recommendations are made by the 
committee to enable banks to build up better 
earning capacity. Among these suggestions 
are the following: no interest in excess of 3 
per cent on time money; application of stop 
loss and miscellaneous service charges; re- 
duction of local loans; establishment of ade- 
quate secondary reserves; analysis of opera- 
tions, and standard accounting. 
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TRUST 


A Distinctive Service 


for 
Banks and Bankers 


Through a special division, 
handling exclusively the 
accounts of banks, a service 
is offered which is com- 
plete, efficient and distinc- 
tive. This division, in 
charge of four officers, is 
co-ordinated by the officers 
with other divisions and de- 
partments of the two banks. 
Our service for banks and 
bankers, developed since 
1863, is completely outlined 
in a booklet which bankers 
have found helpful. We 
will gladly mail you a copy 
on request. 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK*r CHICAGO 


FIRST TRUST AND 
‘SAVINGS BANK 


‘Resources Exceed $450,000,000.00 
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IMPOSING NEW BUILDING FOR FOREMAN 
BANKS OF CHICAGO 

Another landmark of Chicago, the so-called 
Chamber of Commerce building, at the south- 
east corner of LaSalle and Washington 
streets, is to be razed to make way for a 
monumental 40-story building for the Fore- 
man Banks, composing the Foreman National 
Bank and the Foreman Trust and Savings 
Bank. The building exterior will be sugges- 
tive of Greek architecture with modern 
adaptations. There will be a frontage of 
181 feet on LaSalle and 123 feet in Washing- 
ton street with building height of over 479 feet. 

The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
will occupy the entire first floor and the Fore- 
man National the next three floors. The gym 
and board rooms will be on the top two floors. 
A recent statement showed deposits of $94,- 
000,000 for the Foreman National Bank and 
$16,000,000 for the allied trust company. 
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NEw BUILDING FOR FOREMAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND FOREMAN ‘TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
CHICAGO 
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(CENTRAL [RUST 


COMPANY OF ILLINOIS 


125 W. MONROE STREET at LaSALLE 
CHICAGO 


Surplus . ... . 
Undivided Profits . . 


Resources ... . 


correspondents. 








Capital Stock . . . 


COMPANIES 


‘~ 


$6,000,000 


. . «4,000,000 
. . «= 1,474,632 
. . « 138,522,740 


(From Report of Condition, June 30, 1928) 


A large Chicago bank, complete in all departments, 
and paying particular attention to the business of 








CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY REGISTERS 
GAINS 

An increase of twelve millions in deposits 

is indicated in the latest fina.cial statement 

of the Chicago Trust Company as compared 

with the showing two years ago. Deposits 





now aggregate $39,047,000, as compared with 
$27,421,000 on June 30, 1926. Resources to- 
tal $46,546,319, with loans and discounts of 
$29,747,890; cash and due from banks $8,128,- 
395. Capital is $2,400,000 ; surplus $1,600,000, 
and undivided profits $892,478. 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Banks Capital 
See MUNI, Nn Sa Sin Cw dds K's 2 a $2,500,000 
Boulevard Bridge Bank............... 500,000 
oS SS lp ee re eh LL 
SS Oe See ee ena 2,400,000 
+Continental National Bank and Trust. .35,000,000 
SEE EMI cS bia aro %. 0 sos 6 9 wore se 350,000 
ee eee . 7,500,000 
(OTS Ee 300,000 
(ES ES ae ee 300,000 
LESS Sy SS nor CT Ch 


SeMADNIEN RMNWORAURENS «ovis. a's oss <-s.0 5 sb a wos 15,000,000 


MMOUISERIG BWOREL, «oss ss cus sc es ce woes s 600,000 
Oe re ee 2,000,000 
Mianthevestern Triist..... 6.6... cc seses 1,250,000 
NUNN ates Ce we ave ew 26 Bn oo .. 1,000,000 
EN SE ee ee ere 1,000,000 
State Bank of Chieago................. 5,000,000 
Union Bank of Chicago.............. 1,000,000 
POSS Se nn ee! i) 
MyGen ETRIBG...:............. 700,000 
OP ES Ee a 600,000 
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Surplus and 


Undivided Profits Deposits Book 

June 30,1928 June 30,1928 Value Bid Ask 
$2,566,395.28 $28,217,259.31 202 390 395 
442,706.07 12,756,619.03 189 270 280 
5,474,632.12 124,319,222.21 191 525 530 
2,492,478.44 39,047 ,846.44 204 ATT 482 
34,452,212.93 532,560,653.75 216 545 550 
694,953.40 7,430,754.44 299 475 495 
13,515,006.40 119,908,574.45 368 793 798 
717,713.32 4,450,535.95 339 340 345 
469,277.84 2,877,289.82 256 330 340 
§,981,465.10 78,685,014.09 275 S75 Be 
30,297 ,397.35 362,482,742.98 302 S85 895 
452,118.12 10,911,553.85 185 330 340 
6,206,661.79 61,431,401.99 411 750 755 
846,183.62 18,425,587.25 168 415 420 
795,269.18 25,871,853.93 180 625 6-40 
543,059.66 12,502,719.49 154 345 355 
8,334,823.91 58,083,412.75 267 §63 668 
1,303,048.25. 11,081,857.21 230 440 445 
5,530,771.24 100,361,960.22 284 838 843 
424,386.30 13,225,185.73 161 325 335 
428,208.51 9,205,826.33 171 290 300 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by First National Bank. 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chieago Stock Exchange, 


929 Rookery Bldg. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 

AMPLE CREDIT FOR BUSINESS AND 

AGRICULTURE 

The check administered to stock specula- 
tion by high money rates and Federal Re- 
serve policy is regarded by banking authori- 
ties in this city as a wholesome development 
which will stabilize legitimate business and 
eliminate a Damocles sword which has been 
suspended over the general outlook since the 
first of the year. The speculative situation 
had reached a point involving the liquidity 
of bank assets and crowding loan portfolios 
with unlisted securities including stock of 
other financial institutions. Likewise the 
attraction of the unlisted markets and the 
speculative activity in New York had the 
effect of withdrawing funds from this and 
other interior centers. 

General banking and business conditions 
in this neck of the woods are satisfactory, 
considering seasonable trends. Despite the 
tightness of the money market the banks are 
well able to handle all proper requirements 
of business. Lament over lack of credit fa- 
cilities for farmers is also an absurdity con- 
sidering the available sources of credit for 
farmers whose character and standing war- 
rant extension. In addition to the local 
hunks, there are the Federal Reserve banks 
for short term loans; the Federal Land 
Banks and the Joint Stock Banks .for long 
term credit and then the Federal Intermedi- 
ute Banks for intermediate credits. One of 
the big difficulties is to familiarize the farm- 
er with the various means of credit accom- 
modation at his command. 


GROWTH OF ST. LOUIS BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 
While the banks and trust companies of 


St. Louis have had no spectacular growth 
they have made progress consistently. To a 
considerable measure the prosperity and po- 
sition of St. Louis banks depends upon agri- 
cultural conditions and while there has been 
substantial improvement in the farmer’s fi- 
nancial status, there has not been the return 
vouchsafed to industry. For some years aft- 
er the deflation of farm values in 1921 and 
the large supply of “frozen” assets, the prob- 
lems were largely those of adjustment. This 
task has now been practically completed 
and bank managements are able to turn their 
attention more effectively to other develop- 
ments. 

The banks and trust companies which 
have made the largest forward swing in the 
last seven or eight years are the Mercantile 
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“TRUST SERVICE 
; EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 


Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 


PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 
Tee 
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Trust Company, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, First National, Merchants Laclede 
and the National Bank of Commerce. Con- 
sidered purely from the standpoint of trust 
business the St. Louis Union Trust Company 
has maintained its advantageous position. 
In the matter of percentages the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company shows increase in de- 
posits since 1927 to the close of last year of 
72 per cent; the Mercantile Trust Company 
50 per cent since 1917; the Merchants La- 
clede 66 per cent and the First National 35 
per cent. Substantial gains are likewise 
shown during the past few years in earning 
power and in accumulation of surplus and 
undivided profits. 


COMMERCE TRUST OF KANSAS CITY 

The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City is registering exceptional growth. The 
latest financial statement showed combined 
resources of $106,099.128, including cash and 
sight exchange of $28,509,685; U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations $19,849,441: loans and dis- 
eounts $29,012,000; call and demand loans 
$6,895,000; stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties $16,552,942. Deposits total $96,122,000. 
Capital is $6,000,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $2,661,773. 
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J. SHEPPARD SMITH, PRESIDENT MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY TRUST. COMPANY 


Associated with Breckinridge Jones, the 
chairman of the board, in the executive di- 
rection of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, is J. Sheppard Smith, 
whose career was the subject of an interest- 
ing sketch in a recent issue of the Valley 
Trust Magazine. Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith 
are the only officers of the company who are 
also directors. 

Mr. Smith is a 100 per cent St. Louisan, 
his ancestry extending back to the family 
of Madame Chouteau, wife of Pierre Laclede, 
the founder of St. Louis. He was born in 
St. Louis February 3, 1871, a son of Dr. Els- 
worth F. and Isabelle Chenie Smith. At the 
time of his birth, his parents lived at Thir- 
teenth and Chestnut streets. Later, as the 
city grew, they moved to Beaumont and 
Washington avenue and still later to Grand 
and Pine, where his father combined his 
home and office. The house was on the 
ground which was once occupied by Camp 
Jackson. The spot has been cleared now 
for the public square and the Lawton-Pine 
cutoff. 





J. SHEPPARD SMITH 
President, Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


After attending St. Louis University, Mr. 
Smith started business life as a clerk in 
the old Laclede Bank, and in 1889 associated 
himself with the Greeley-Burham Grocer 
Company as assistant credit manager. In 
1891, he became manager of the credit de- 
partment, and in 1893 he became one of the 
organizers of the Scudder-Gale Grocer Com- 
pany and manager of its credit department. 
This concern represented a consolidation of 
the Greeley-Burham Grocer Company and 
E. G. Scudder & Bro. Mr. Smith continued 
in this capacity until 1902, when he associ- 
ated himself with and became a member of 
the firm of Francis Bro. & Co., investment 
brokers. 

In March, 1915, Mr. Smith was elected 
a vice-president of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company. When, in 1920, W. G. Lac- 
key resigned as first vice-president, Mr. Smith 
assumed the responsibilities of that position. 
In January, 1925, he became president, to 
succeed Mr. Jones, who was elected chair- 
man of the board. 

If there is any characteristic that stands 
out more than others in Mr. Smith’s person- 
ality, it is his ability to make many friends. 
His day’s routine at the office is a 
burdensome one, but he always 
takes time to greet and exchange 
pleasantries with any friend or cus- 
tomer of the trust company. The 
personal popularity that inevitadly 
resulted from such a characteristic 
has been instrumental in obtaining 
and hoiding much yaluable business 
for the institution. M:. Smith was 
married to Miss Susan Mitchell Ca- 
banne on October 15, 1893. 


OPENS OFFICE IN HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


The St. Louis Commerce Com- 
pany, an investment division of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis and the Federal Commerce 
Trust Company, recently opened an 
office in the Second National Bank 
3uilding in Houston, Texas. The 
new office is under the supervision 
of A. W. Snyder, vice-president of 
the St. Louis Commerce Company. 
and will be devoted to the origina- 
tion and distribution of investmert 
securities and to the usual bank 
services. Mr. Snyder is a farnier 
resident of Houston and is well 
known there. From 1922 to 1925 he 
was connected with the Houston 
bond house of Dunn & Carr. 
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FACILITIES 


for correspondent 
ae have been 
developed to sup- 
aclu as those 
which you have 
provided for your 
customers’ use. 


. et us analyze your 

‘equirements and 
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ability tomeet them 
to yours satisfaction, 
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IN CHARGE OF PUBLICITY WORK AT 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Frank Ryan, who has taken the place of 
Dale Graham in charge of the advertising, 
new business and public relations at the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, is well qualified to carry on the high 
standard which has for many years charac- 
terized the advertising and publicity depart- 
ment of this company. Mr. Ryan came to 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company in 1919 
and has worked his way through various 
departments, thus acquiring a_ thorough 
knowedge of the inside of the bank. He at- 
tended Benton College of Law and Finance 
and is now taking a course in the School ot 
Commerce and Finance of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity. 

As an able coadjutor Mr. Ryan will have 
the cooperation of Miss Katherine Sheerin 


who came to the company in 1926. She is a 
graduate of the St. Louis University School 
of Commerce and Finance and her father is 
vice-president of the Citizens National Bank 
of Maplewood, Mo. Miss Sheerin will con- 
tinue to handle the technical side of the 
work and editing of the house organ, the Val- 
ley Trust Magazine. 


MISSOURI’S LAW ON CASHING 
FIDUCIARY CHECKS 


In a recent editorial survey in Trust Com- 
PANIES on the subject of laws enacted in 
various states which protect banks and 
trust companies in regard to payment or 
acceptance of checks from fiduciaries or au- 
thorized agents of corporations, the State of 
Missouri was overlooked in naming the 
states which have adopted this principle of 
the Uniform Fiduciaries Act. The Missouri 
law on this subject reads as follows: 

“If any check, draft or order of any cor- 
poration, firm or copartnership shall be 
given in payment of the debt of any officer, 
agent or employee, of said corporation, firm 
or copartnership, the payee or other person 
collecting such check, draft or order shall 
not be liable to said corporation, firm or 
copartnership therefor, unless it shall be 
shown that such payee or other person, at 
the time of collecting same, had actual 
knowledge that said check, draft or order 
was issued without authority of said cor- 
poration, firm or copartnership.” 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis and 
vice-president of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, has been reappointed chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the Department 
of Finance of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce for the current year. In addition 
he is a director of the Chamber representing 
Finance. 

During the first half of the present year 
there were forty-two bank consolidations in 
Missouri. The latest merger is that of the 
Commercial Bank with the Bank Trust Com- 
pany of Shelbina. 





CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Franktin-American Trust Co 


Mercantile Trust Co. 


Mississippi Valley , ER ean ane 


North St. Louis Trust Co 
South Side Trust Co 
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Surplus and 
Capital Undivided Profits 


Deposits 
June 30, 1928 


June 30, 1928 


Rctoae $2,000,000 $1,032,631.95 $27,225, 327.27 

ieee 3,000,000 1,293,194.02 37,032,756.41 
ogra 3,000,000 8,956,529.35 59,852,362.85 
aititeteis 3,000,000 5,317,879.64 38,989 ,468.73 
sig Sieewie 200,000 115,177.66 2,897,676.89 
vanein 200,000 137,966.14 2,549,581.72 
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Ditisburgh 


Special Correspondence 
ENDOWMENT PROVIDED THROUGH 
ASSURED BUDGET SYSTEM 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company announces 
an “Assured Budget System for Savings” 
which presents a practical endowment plan 
enabling depositors to create an estate of 
$1,000 or any multiple thereof. The plan 
ealls for deposit every month of a de.inite 
amount for a period of 120 months. The 
amount deposited varies with age and 
amount of endowment estate desired and 
with the amount of guarantee in the form 
of life insurance issued by the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company of St. Louis. 
This means protection for the estate in the 
event of death or disability at any time prior 
to the maturity of the endowment savings 
period. There are five different plans for 
opening accounts with graded monthly de 
posits. 

The Pittsburgh Trust Company, in its lat- 
est financial statement, shows resources of 
$22,344,000; deposits $16,944,000; capital 
$2,000,000; surplus and undivided profits 
$2,726,000; trust funds $7,631,000, and cor- 
porate trusts of over $26,000,000. 


SUBSTANTIAL GAINS BY UNION TRUST 
OF PITTSBURGH 

As compared with the close of last year 
the banking resources of the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh show increase from 
$208,512,000 to $221,878,191. Deposits during 
that period increased from $129,807,000 to 
$150,480,000. The Union Trust Company 
continues to hold the distinction of having 
the largest surplus fund among the trust 
companies of the United States, amounting 
to $52,000,000. Capital is $1,500,000; undi- 
vided profits $1,704,000, and reserves of 
$6,141,000. Trust funds also show substan- 
tial increase to total of $304,697,000. Cor- 
porate trusts are valued at $699,031,000; se- 
curities held thereunder $98,955,000, and par 
value of securities for which the company 
acts as transfer agent and registrar, $1,564,- 
317,000. 


James Crossan Chaplin, the son of Presi- 
dent James C. Chaplin of the Colonial Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, has been admitted to 
partnership in the brokerage firm of J. H. 
Holmes & Company. 

Laurence S. Bell has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Wilkins- 
burg to become vice-president of the Union 
National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
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PITTSBURGH 


FIDELITY TITLE ANDIRUST ©. 


341-343 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED »*= 1886 


CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $164,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $9,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
firms and individuals. 








COMMONWEALTH TRUST COMPANY OF 
PITTSBURGH 

The latest financial statement of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
shows total resources of $19,778,827, includ- 
ing loans and investments of 814.671.3579; 
U. S. Government securities $2,397,000: cash 
on hand and in banks $2,511,000. Deposits 
amount to $14,517,000. Capital is $1,500,000 ; 
surplus $1,500,000, and undivided — profits 
$327,148. Trust funds amount to $25,663,000, 
and corporate trusts $13,394,000, 


Directors of the Pennsylvania Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have transferred $50,000 
from undivided profits to surplus. 

Douglas E. C. Moore and H. C. Barroll 
have been elected directors of the First Se- 
curities Company, affiliated with the Los 
Angeles First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles. Mr. Moore is assistant 
counsel and director of the Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Barroll is 
vice-president of the First Securities Com- 
pany and the Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

Winston Carter has been chosen vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Federal Trust 
Company of Houston, Tex. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
EFFICIENT STATE BANKING SUPERVISION 


State supervision of banks and trust com- 
panies as contrasted with federal banking 
control has been so frequently subjected to 
more or less impartial criticism, that the 
situation in Ohio is deserving of comment. 
Excepting New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia the Cleveland Federal Reserve District 
registered the smallest number of bank sus- 
pensions during 1926 and 1927 among the 
nine Federal Reserve districts. 
1926 there was a total of nine sus- 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve 
District and during 1927 there were twenty- 
nine suspensions, of which twelve were mem- 
ber banks and seventeen non-member banks 

A review recently published by the Ohio 
State Bank Superintendent, E. H. Blair, 
covering last year’s activities, shows that 
nine banks in Ohio were taken over for liqui- 
dation, but that of this number, three were 
rehabilitated and reopened as solvent insti- 
tutions. Practically all of the suspensions 
were in small towns and while the number 
of fatalities were large, as compared with 
previous years, the reason is to be found 
in the fact that Ohio banking has undergone 


remaining 
During 
pensions in 


a rigorous housecleaning during the past 
year. The number of suspensions would 
have heen considerably higher but for the 


energetic steps taken by the state banking 
department in taking hold of banks which 
were in more or less questionable position as 
to character of assets and loans, and by en- 
forcing more responsible management and 
calling for assessments ranging from 25 to 
100 per cent. Ten other banks were discon- 
tinued either through sale of assets to other 


banks or by effecting merger with other 
banks. 
Bank supervision under Superintendent 


Blair has acquired the character which re- 
duces the possibility of bank suspensions to 
the lowest minimum. Instead of waiting 
for a bank to get into serious trouble the 
banking authorities take hold of the situa- 
tion in time to enforce sound management 
and 100 per cent solvency. Considering that 


in number of institutions and volume of 
resources the state banks and trust com- 
panies occupy the dominant position by a 


very substantial margin, the record of state 
banking solvency in Ohio compares most fa- 
vorably with that of federal supervision. 
Credit for this favorable situation also be- 
longs in large measure to protective meas- 
ures introduced through clearing house and 
county cooperation among bankers. 





THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
= — PITTSBURGH, PA. == 


Trust Funds - - $27,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 


Total Resources - - $32,000,000 





STEADY REDUCTION OF PRIVATE BANKS 
IN OHIO 


At the present rate of reduction it will 
not be many years before private banks will 
have disappeared, judging from the tendency 
in Ohio and many other states. When the 
private banking act became effective in Ohio 
in 1913 there were 216 private banking insti- 
tutions in that state. Since this enactment, 
which prohibited the starting of any new 
private banks, there has been a constant and 
gradual reduction in number. In June, 1915 
there were 188 private banks: in 1920 there 
were 144 and in June last year, there were 
only 70 such banks. In most such 
private banks have been incorporated under 
the laws governing state banks and trust 
companies, 


cases 


STUDY OF BANK EARNINGS AND EX- 
PENSES IN OHIO 


Based upon returns from figures supplied 
to the Ohio State banking department and 
the Comptroller of Currency shows some in- 
tergsting results as to earnings and expenses. 

Study of these tables revealed, for exam- 
ple, that whereas nearly half of the total 
losses in the country banks came in the 
bond account, than one-third of the 
city banks’ losses took place here. 

Interesting, also, in view of the agitation 
for lower interest rates now going on in 
many quarters, is the fact that whereas the 
national banks in the state, as a whole, paid 
out, in interest, 35.44 cents of each dollar of 
earnings, the state banks percentage was 
41.68. This difference, of a little over six 
cents in each dollar, is directly reflected in 
the net earnings of the two classes of banks, 
for, although the national banks expended 
more cents out of each dollar of earnings for 
taxes, salaries, operating expense, and losses, 
they were able to show, at the end of the 
year, more cents for earnings than the state 
banks. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
CALIFORNIA SCRUTINIZES AND REGU- 
LATES INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

Bankers and the State Corporate Commis- 
sioner of California have established a com- 
mendable precedent in making clear to the 
public the character of investment trust op- 
erations, distinguishing between different 
types of management and imposing regula- 
tions for public protection. Last March a 
set of rules to govern investment trusts in 
this state were promulgated by the State 
Corporation Commissioner and amended sub- 
sequently, the primary aim of which is to 
keep out promoters of doubtful standing and 
questionable purpose. 

Several months ago the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave attention to the mat- 
ter and appointed a special committee to in- 
vestigate and suggest regulation of invest- 
ment trusts. This committee was headed by 
Frank C. Mortimer, vice-president of the Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, which has served a real public pur- 
pose in printing and distributing in pamphlet 
form the excellent report recently made by 
this committee. 

The committee report sets forth that the 
designation “investment trust’ is loosely ap- 
plied to investment groups and corporations, 
and that the word “trust” should not be con- 
fused with-trust companies or trust depart- 
ments of banks which are subject to state or 
federal charter and required to comply with 
requirements for deposit of securities for the 
protection of trust beneficiaries and to which 
investment trusts are not amenable. The re- 
port also describes the various types of in- 
vestment trusts and states its belief that 
there appears to be definite field for well 
managed and sound organizations, especially 
those managed by men of experience and 
sound financial judgment. I1t is admitted. 
however, that wide opportunity for abuses 
may be found to exist in loosely operated and 
managed organizations. 

Doubt is expressed as to the possibility of 
legislating wisdom into the minds of people 
making investments, nor can legislation in 
any form assure complete safety for one’s 
funds, nor profits on investments. Investors 
who may be contemplating the purchase of 
shares, certificates or other obligations issued 
by investment companies or groups should 
exercise those ordinary precautions such as 
a study of the financial structure, character 
of management, scope of operations, promot- 
ers profits, and evidence of financial standing. 


COMPANIES 


BUILDING FOR HOLLYWOOD BRANCH 
OFFICE 

A limit-height bank and office building has 
been completed for the Hollywood branch of 
the Los Angeles-First National Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. The ground floor and basement, 
to be occupied by the branch, will not be 
ready for its formal opening until early in 
September. 

The Hollywood-First National Building, 
because of its tower construction, is one of 
the outstanding edifices in Hollywood. The 
mass of the building is six stories in height 
and tapers off in the front to the tower, 190 
feet in height. The setting back of the up- 
per portions furnishes roof areas to tenants 
and will also permit planting of shrubbery 
and flowers. The tower contains niches in 
which are placed allegorical figures portray- 
ing Hollywood industries. The building, 
which will be flood-lighted at night, is of 
steel frame with facade in combination of 
terra cotta and brick. 
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NEw BUILDING WITH IMPOSING TOWER FOR HOL- 
Lywoop BRANCH OF THE LOS ANGELES-FIRST NA- 
TIONAL TrRuST & SAVINGS BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


W. A. Polk, junior vice-president, Mer- 
chants National Trust & Savings Bank, has 
been elected president of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, A. I. B. 

The California Bank recently declared an 
extra dividend of 25 cents per share in con- 
nection with the last regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share. 
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MERGER OF NATIONAL CITY WITH 
CALIFORNIA BANK 

Announcement has been made of plans for 
merging the National City Bank of Los An- 
geles with the California Bank by an ex- 
change of one share of stock of the Califor- 
nia Bank for each four shares of National 
City. The merger will give the California 
Bank resources of well over $100,000,000. 
National City Bank was organized in 1923 
and has paid-in capital, surplus and undivid- 
ed profits of $1,277,745, deposits of $9,789,719, 
and total resources of $12,262,771. Capital 
of the California Bank is $4,000,000; surplus 
and profits $3,120,029, and deposits in excess 
of $95,000,000. 

Gordon C. Smith, vice-president of Nation- 
al City, says: “One of the important fea- 
tures we had in mind through the merger 
was the improved facilities that this move 
will give depositors. With the larger capi- 
talization and strength of the California 
Bank, we will be in a much better position 
to take care of the future business and grow- 
ing requirements of our clients.” 

The California Bank recently declared an 
extra dividend of 25 cents per share in con- 
nection with the last regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1 per share. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOS ANGELES-FIRST 
NATIONAL TRUST 


A number of changes in personnel were 
made recently by the Los Angeles First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings including 
branch offices. 

Lloyd C. Cosper was elected as vice-presi- 
dent and manager, and as a member of the 
executive board of the Oak Knoll Branch at 
Pasadena; L. B. Brooks as assistant man- 
ager; Howard P. Meyer as a member of the 
executive board, El Centro; Wm. Sandercock, 
Fred H. Johnson and Wm. H. Hollister as 
members of the executive board, San Luis 
Obispo Branch; H. A. Stern as a member 
of the executive board, Culver City Branch; 
Allen E. Rogers as a member of the execu- 
tive board, Santa Barbara Branch. 

The transfer of Charles P. Ross, branch 
vice-president and manager, Pershing Seuare 
Branch, Los Angeles, to the branch loan de- 
partment, head office, and of P. D. Dodds, 
branch vice-president, from that department 
to the Pershing Square Branch, was also sn- 
nounced, as well as appointment of A. R. 
Doerschlag of the Pasadena Branch, as as- 
sistant manager of the Altadena Branch. 

Plans have been completed for a new bank 
‘uilding to be erected for the Jefferson & 
Arlington Branch. 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 
NEW OFFICERS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

At the recent annual convention of the 
California Bankers Association, William 
Morrish of the United Security Bank & Trust 
Company of San Francisco was elected 
president for the ensuing year. Lane Webber 
of the First National Trust & Savings Bank 
of San Diego was elected chairman of the 
executive council and Paul A. Dinsmore, vice- 
president of the American Trust Company of 
San Francisco was elected treasurer. The 
following were elected for membership on 
the Executive Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association: R. B. Hardacre, executive 
vice-president, Los Angeles First National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles, and J. B. 
Chaffey, vice-president, California Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

The following were elected to represent 
California on the various divisions of the 
American Bankers Association as state vice- 
presidents: national bank division—W. P. 
Nestle, vice-president First National Bank, 
Long Beach; savings bank division—C. L. 
Smith, vice-president Anglo California Trust 
Company, San Francisco; state bank division 
—A. L. Lathrop, trust officer Union Bank & 
Trust Company, Los Angeles; trust company 
division—C. Sumner James, vice-president 
Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles, 


MANAGEMENT FEATURES IN 
BANCITALY CORPORATION 

In a survey on the growth of investment 
trusts in the United States, recently issued 
by the Bank of Italy of San Francisco, the 
operation of the Bancitaly Corporation is 
described as follows: 

“The Bancitaly Corporation, with head 
office in New York, but controlled largely 
from the Pacific Coast, is in reality not an 
investment trusf. While its participation in 
world-wide investments has given it a par- 
ticularly strong and well selected “portfolio,” 
the great diversity of its operation removes 
it from strict classification as an investment 
trust. It was quick to take advantage of 
the “discovery” of the abiding success of 
the British and Scottish investment trusts 
which for sixty years or more, through their 
diversified investments and their splendid 
management, weathered every war and other 
economic flurry. Many of the best features 
of these old organizations have been woven 
into the fabrie of Bancitaly Corporation. 





An Indispensable Book 


to 


Every Bank and Trust Company 


Officer 


The Revised Sixth and Enlarged Edition 


THE MODERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 
J. E. STERRETT AND 
H. PARKER WILLIS 


Now ready for distribution. 


Price $6.00 postage prepaid 


Address: Trust Companies Publishing Association, 55 Liberty St., New York 


HIS Book is indisputably recog- | 
nized as the Standard and Lead- | 


ing Authority on the Functions 


and Organization of a Modern Trust | 
Company, embracing every phase and | 
latest development in Banking Oper- | 


ation and Fiduciary Finance. 


Comprising over 550 pages, the new | 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $6.00 (check or money order) for which kindly 
send me copy of the new Sixth Edition of “The Modern Trust Company,” or you 


may send me copy on approval. 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association, 


Sixth Edition is of equal value to every 
National and State Bank as well as to 
Trust Companies. In scope it covers 
every department and phase of Banking 
and Fiduciary Finance, including the 
most approved forms of accounting, ad- 
vanced standards and principles of 
practice. 


Department 


55 Liberty Street, New York. 
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